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In THE MUNICIPAL INDEX (an 875-page 


annual volume published by American City 
Magazine Corporation) will find 
much material, including articles, lists and 
bibliographies on a wide variety of muni- 
cipal and civie subjects, net published in 
the monthly THE AMERICAN 
cmry. 
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‘We are using deLavaud pipe 


exclusively in all obtainable sizes” 


“About 7 years ago we started using cast 
iron pipe made by the deLavaud centrifu- 
gal process. This pipe proved so satisfactory 
that we are using it exclusively in all ob- 
tainable sizes.” Thus writes Mr. L. Van 
Gilder, Engineer and Superintendent of 
the water department of Atlantic City,N. J. 


Other cities in all parts of the country 
are aware of the efficiency and economy 
of deLavaud pipe. Springfield, Mass., 
Detroit, Michigan; Ft. Worth, Texas have 

D ° 
purchased many miles of deLavaud Pipe 
for underground mains. 


DeLavaud Pipe is produced by pour- 
ing molten iron into a rapidly re volving 
cylindrical mold, Centrifugal force holds 
the iron against the sides oni drives out 
air bubbles and impurities with a force 


many times greater than gravity. 


DeLavaud Pipe is light in weight, 
easy to handle and easy to cut and tap. 
At the same time, tests have proved 
that it is at least 25% stronger than 
good pit cast pipe. The deLavaud hand- 
book gives detailed specifications. Write 
for free copy today. 


United States Pipe 


and Foundry Co., Vy 











Sales Offices: Philadelphia Cieveland Ow 00s ns The Gee Dallas Minneapolis San Francisco 
New York Pittsburgh Buffalo Iiye Rascaveh: Acsestation Birmingham Seattle Los Angeles 
Chicago Kansas City 
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Is Your City Prepared for the 
Winter Emergency? 

V (RNING its readers that 

rs breadlines may not be so docile 

those of last winter.” Engineer 

Vews-Record has been giving power- 

rial support during recent weeks 

to those who believe in speeding-up pub 

lic works during times of slackened em 

To quote from the issue of 


“next win- 


ln ent 


“Much public work projected for this 
vear has not yet been put under con- 
tract. Recently we urged the necessity 
of prompt planning for fall and winter 
work. Important as this is, the release 
of projects already planned and financed 
js even more important. Delays of every 
kind are allowed to hold up construc- 


tion. and entire communities are the 
losers Dilatory city councils jockey for 
political position or personal — prefer- 
ment. Picayune bickerings over incon- 


sequential details waste time. New of- 
ficials cause further delay in learning 
the machinery of procedure. Again, too 
much is made of legal points, and courts 
proceed at snail's pace to render deci- 
controversies that hold 


sions over up 
millions. Suits by disgruntled taxpay- 


ers prevent the use of legitimately voted 
bond issues. Examples of such procrasti- 
nation multiply datly—every municipal 
consultant’s office is full of projects held 
up for reasons of the kind cited or others 
equally nonsensical. It is time for slow- 
moving officials, finicky engineers, su- 
pertechnical attorneys, officious citizens 
and quarrelsome politicans to end the 
destructive procrastination. Every legiti- 
mate project pushed to the contract stage 
now will mean one less make-work job 
or breadline later on.” 


New York 5-Cent-Fare 
Subway Contract Upheld 
E FFORTS of the Interborough Rapid 
“ Transit Co. to evade the 5-cent-fare 
clause of its contract with New York 
City for the operation of part of the 
city’s subways met with a decisive defeat 
on July 15 from the Court of Appeals, 
the highest court of New York State. 
Iwo years previously the company had 
attempted the all-too-common procedure 


of ignoring the state judiciary in favor 


of the Federal courts, and obtained a 
ruling permitting a higher fare, only to 
be reversed in the United States Supreme 
Vourt, and directed to apply to the state 
cour see THe American City, June. 
1929. page 90.) The Court of Appeals, 
by unanimous decision, has now removed 
ts last hope in that direction, both as to 
the city-owned subways and the company- 
wned elevated. While it may possibly 
try once more before the U. S. Supreme 
Court tenor of the previous decision 


by the latter, as well as the verdict and 
opinion of the state court, holds little en 
couragement. It therefore that 
the contracts, which have 37 
years to run, are contracts in reality, and 
that the 
sought by 


seems 
subway 


5-cent-fare eagerly 
the company when the 
tracts were written, is still valid though 
the profits that it 


provision, 


con- 


ne longer source oft 


once Was, 


City Planning Continues 


io Spread 
VI! NICIPALITIES with official city 


planning commissions increased in 
number from 691 in 1929 to 786 on Jan- 


uary 1, 1931. a gain of 95 during the two 
years, according to a survey by the Di- 
vision of Building and Housing of the 


Bureau of Standards, United States De 
partment of the results of 
which were made public in July. County 
or regional planning commissions are not 


Commerce, 


included in these figures. There are 67 
of these, which added to 786, gives a 
1931 total of 853. Furthermore, there 


are 38 municipalities with unofficial plan- 
ning boards or groups. 

Massachusetts leads in the total num 
ber of official planning commissions or 


beards with 117. New York is second 
with 104, California third with 97. and 
Ohio fourth with 73. There are city 


planning commissions in all but two of 
the states. Of the 93 cities of more than 
100,000 population, 83 have 
commissions. 


planning 


The Division of Building and Housing 
has issued a complete tabulation of city 
planning commissions in the United 
States, compiled by Lester G. Chase. who 
is also author of a survey of city plan- 
ning and related laws enacted in 1930. 
The latter shows a sustained interest in 
city and regional planning as evidenced 
by the passage of 40 laws concerned 
therewith by Congress and the legisla 
tures of seven of the nine states that had 
regular legislative sessions during the 
year. 
number 
creating 


great 
are 


More and more of the 
of small municipalities 
planning commissions, thus providing a 
means of preventing maldevelopment and 
congestion, of budgeting capital improve- 
ments over a period of years, and, in- 
cidentally, of controlling 
programs so as to act as 
balance in the community. 


improvement 


an economi 


So Does Zoning 

A SIMILAR report on zoning, by Nor 
13 man L. Knauss, of the Division of 
Building and Housing, states that zoning 
ordinances were in effect in 981 munici- 
palities at the end of 1930; 77 of these 
adopted ordinances for the first time 











— 
“es 
City Managers 
during 1930. “Municipalities” in this 
instance include not only cities, towns 


villages and boroughs, but also counties 
townships and such unincorporated units 
within counties as have independent zon 
ing plans. The substantial, 
was exceeded in seven of the eight years 
preceding 1930 

New York State still has the 
number of zoned municipalities 
total of 159. New Jersey is 
120, California third with 98 
fourth with 80. All but thre: 
represented. 

More than 46,000,000 people, or over 
67 per cent of the urban population of 
the United States. are 


ties having zoning ordinances. 


gain, while 


vreatest 
with a 
with 
and Illinois 


next 


states are 


in the municipali 


While 82 of the 93 cities with over 
100,000 population are zoned, there are 
still thousands of small municipalities 


without zoning ordinances 


Recent City Manager 
Appointments 


é EORGE D. FAIRTRACE, who had 
served Wichita Falls, Texas, since 
1928, became City Manager of Fort 


Worth, Texas, effective July 1. He sue 
ceeded O. E. Carr, who was selected as 
the first City Manager of Oakland, Calif. 
Mr. Fairtrace was City Manager of High- 
land Park, Texas, for five years before 
his appointment in Wichita Falls. 

R. W. Rigsby, who had been City Man- 
ager of Charlotte, N. C., since 1929, was 
appointed City Manager of Asheville, 
N. C., July 9, to take effect July 15. Mr. 
Rigsby had served Bristol, Va., for two 
years, and Durham, N. C., for six years 
before going to Charlotte. 

V. R. Smitham, City Manager of Big 
Spring, Texas, for two years, and of Luf 
kin, Texas, for three years, was appointed 
July 6 by the City Council of Wichita 
Falls, Texas, as the successor of George 
D. Fairtrace, resigned. Mr. Smitham will 
take office August 1. 

Fernando J. Torras, a local engineer, 
succeeded FE. C. Garvin as City Manager 
of Brunswick, Ga., late in June. 


On June 30, Frank H. Wharton re 
signed as City Manager of Miami, Fla.. 
effective immediately. He had served 
that city since January 21. 1930. D. C 


Coleman. Chief Deputy Sheriff of Dade 
County, is Mr. Wharton’s successor. 

E. M. Williams was appointed City 
Manager of Coral Gables, Fla., on July 
1. Edmund Friedman resigned on July 
1, after six years of active service with 
that city as City Engineer and City Man 
ager. 

CLARENCE Ff 


Executive Secretar 


Managers Asso: 


RIDLEY, 
, The International City 
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Right: Royal Oak, which 

is served by the North 

Woodward Avenue Sys- 

tem installed this I,- 

500,000 - gallon Horton 
tank in 1928 


Chicago 
New York 
Yleveland 
Detroit 
Philadelphia 


HORTON TAN 





2616-1616 


Left This 1,500,000- 
gallon Herton elevated 
tank provided gravity 
water storage jor a sec- 
tion of the city of De- 
troit Erected in 1929, 
it is located near Seven 
Vile Road, just north of 
Highland Park 
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2127 Old Colony Bldg Boston 

$108 Hudson Terminal Bldg 
2236 Midland Bank Bidg. Dallas 

1501 Lafayette Bldg. San Francisco 
Walnut St., Bldg. Seattle 


Birmingham 


During August we hope you 
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1 2,000,000-gallon Horton ellipsoidal-bot; , 
vated tank recently constructed for the 

Water Board. It is located on the Northw: ligh. 
way near Eight Mile Road and serves the 


in that vicinity. 
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Its 
Third Horton Elevated Tank 


Elevated storage plays an important part in the 
water works system of metropolitan Detroit, which is 
being developed jointly by the Detroit Water Board 
and suburban sections. The Greater Detroit water 
system is divided into districts, each of which is or will 
be served by a large elevated tank, making it a unit in 
the general plan. 


With the installation of a 2,000,000-gallon elevated 
tank, located in the northwestern metropolitan area, 
another step in the development of this modern and 
extensive waterworks project is nearing completion. 
This unit, which is illustrated above, is the biggest 
tank in service in the system so far. 


The advantages secured by the use of elevated tanks 
in Greater Detroit are available to small cities as well 
as large. Experience has shown that ample elevated 
storage in Horton tanks makes possible lower pump 
operating costs ... more uniform and satisfactory pres- 
sures . . . reduction of capital costs for pumps and 
mains to meet peak hour demands . ynproved fire 
service .. . maintenance of pressures during short in- 
terruptions of pumping service, etc. 


Capacities of Horton tanks range from 5,000 gallons 
to 2,000,000, or larger is desired. We shall appre- 
ciate the opportunity of discussing their use with 
waterworks engineers and city officials. Please ad- 
dress our nearest office. 


& IRON WORKS 


1501 Consolidated Gas Bldg. Houston 1101 Electric Bidg 
.1502 Fiftieth St., N. Tulsa 2425 Exchange Bank Bldg 
1206 Burt Bldg. Los Angeles Pacific Mutual Bldg 


1033 Rialto Bldg. Havana, Cuba .Apartado 2507 
: . CHIBRIDGE 


.4343 Smith Tower Cable Address 
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Pure Water—Man’s Greatest Need 


Operating Expenses of the 
La Crosse, Wis., Water 


Wt or ks 
D' RING the year 1930, a new unit of 
four wells was constructed, bringing 
the tal number of wells of the La 
Cri water works up to 24, and giving 
iping station an additional sup- 
2,000,000 gallons per day. 
total pumpage for the year was 
29,695,930 gallons. This large in- 
over 1929 was due to an exceed- 
ely long hot and dry spell during the 
months of July, August and September. 
It was necessary to operate the pumps 24 
hours per day for 7 days in July and 9 
n August to have sufficient water 
y in the reservoir for an emergency. 
cost of ton, 
were consumed for 
team power, the total cost of fuel used 
inting to $16,735.57, or $10.94 per 
lion gallons of water pumped. The 
etered water consumption was 1,193.- 
073 gallons, or 78 per cent of the 
imount pumped, the average daily 
sumption being 3.269.477 gallons. 


average $5.415 per 


090.9 tons of coal 


The following tables give figures on 
rating expenses for January 1 to De 
er 31, 1930: 


sce oF Warer-Supety Expmnses 


$ 775.00 


Ss and expense 209 29 


supply buildings 


i EXPEN 
2,675 
6,440 
9,545 
560 


16,73. 


f equipment 
laneous pump- 


THE SECTION OF 


90-YEAR-OLD 
THE WATER DEPARTMENT 


Total operat expense $5 24 6 


Twelve services in parochial schools 
are billed at 50 per cent of the regular 
two United States fish hatch- 
are billed at 25 per cent. All 
services are metered, there being 8,112 
services 103 industrial 
Fire procection, unmetered, 
consisting of automatic sprinklers, ete., 
and municipal 


rate, and 
eTies 
commercial and 


services. 


for 33 services, 
departments have 92 There 
726 unmetered fire hydrants in the 
city, making a total of 9,066 water set 
vices of all classes. 


accounts 
services, 


are 


The plant shows a net profit each year. 


CAST IRON PIPE RECENTLY 


UNEARTHED IN NEW YORK 
CREW WHICH DID THE WORK 


items on 
Water Supply 
andl 
Purification 
TY SIRI eT As SIRI 6 


For 1930 the net was $5l. 


The plant value, including land, is $1 


275.230.6065 


profit 


DOCKENDORFF, 
Public Works 


FRANK J 
Chief Clerk, Board of 


{ Correction 

()> the “Who’s Who in Water Supply” 
Tue AMER 

stated that 

Superintendent, 


page in the July issue of 

AN Crry it was inaccurately 
Leorge H. 
Water Boston, was 
to that position in 1927. Mr. 


has been Superintendent since 1909 


Finneran, 
Service, appointed 


k inneran 


90-Year-Old Cast Tron Pipe 
Unearthed in New York 


PPE 


a length of 
which 


shows 
pipe 
from an 
City. tor 
There 


whi h 


accompanying illustration 
10-inch 
was removed on July 17 
New York 
the purpose of cutting-in a valve 
are 4.390 feet of pipe in this line, 
installed about 90 ago and 
which, according to John F. Mauser. the 
foreman who directed the work, is in ex 


cast iron 


old water main in 


was years 


cellent condition. 
The excavation 
gomery Street and 
York. In 
main, the 
cold chisels 
indicating the remarkable 
this pipe after a service record of nearly 


Mont 
New 


section of 


was made at 
Kast 


cutting out the 


Broadway. 


diamond point 
clearly 


use ot twenty 


and was necessary, 


hardness of 


a full century 

Representatives of the American Water 
Works Association and the New York 
City Water Department, as well as of 
ficials of the various municipal, engineet 
ing and water-works publications, wit 
nessed the removal of this old pipe 

PATRICK QUILTY 


Bor ugh Engineer of Manhattar 


CITY, AND 
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MUELLER—Straight-Line 
Water Meter Yoke 
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BETTER THAN ORDINARY UNION COUPLINGS 
ECONOMICAL TO USE IN REPLACING THEM 


This new Straight-Line Water Meter Yoke meets the 
demand for a simple, sturdy and effective setting for 
meter box installations and basement settings. A distinct 
improvement over ordinary union couplings, it saves time 
and money on the job because of these 4 exclusive features: 


1. It acts as a spacer when putting in the meter; 


2. It permits the meter to be put in or removed quickly 
and easily any time; 


3. It braces the pipes when the meter is out; 


4. It provides positive means of preventing the use 
of water without the company’s knowledge, 
when the expansion connection is removed. 


Because of the simplicity of its design, the Straight-Line 
Water Meter Yoke can be sold at a price which permits 
its economical use in replacing ordinary union couplings. 
MUELLER CO. (Established 1857) Factory: Decatur, 
Illinois. Branches: New York, Dallas, Atlanta, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago. Canadian Factory: 
MUELLER, Limited, Sarnia 


























NEW, 
Improved 
Expansion 
Connection 


The expansion connection 
of the Straight-Line Water 
Meter Yoke is also new in 
design, incorporating sev- 
eral distinct ¥ advantages. 
Note them in the above 
illustration, as follows: 


Brass Sleeve (A) is 
locked to yoke by hook 
(B) which prevents it 
from turning forward 
when meter is being 
removed; 


The spindle (C) is 
equipped with two 
prongs for hand tight- 
ening or for greater lev- 
erage with MUELLER 
Multiple Wrench or 
14-inch nipple. 


The expansion connection 
has only two leather gasket 
joints, and these are tight- 
ened automatically when 
the meter is tightened in 
place. The connection may 
be left attached or removed 
instantly, as desired. 
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MUELLER 


Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Write today for complete information about the new MUELLER Straight-Line 
Water Meter Yoke and other Waterworks Specialties. 
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AMES H. KENNON 
g Engr., Bureau of Water 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A ppe inted 1930) 


— a 
R PATTERSON 
Water Superintendent 
Beach, Calif 
(Appointed 1928) 


Newport 


+. 
a>: 
z 


HARRY PETRY 
Supt., Water Plant 
Rushville, Ind. 


(Appointed 1930) 


E. CUNNINGHAM 
Supt., Water Works 

Trenton, Tenn 

Appointed 1912) 


PHILIP B. HIED 
Supt., Water Works 
Franklin, Pa 
(Appointed 1909) 


CHARLES J. PHILLIPS 
Water Superintendent 
Puyallup, Wash 
(Appointed 1926) 


Who's Who 


Water 
Supply 


The 43rd of a Series of Portraits 
of Water Works Officials Which 


a / ae, 
Has Appeared Monthly Since Jan- MALCOLM 0. ALLEN 
5 Supt., Water Works 
uary, 1928 Newgest, Sanu. 
(Appointed 1921) 


JAMES S. DUNWOODY 
Gen t., Water Dept 
ie, Pa 
(Appointed 1919) 


b> 
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GEORGE A. BAILEY E. J 
Supt., Water Dept. 
Newport, Vt. 
(Appointed 1920) 


s 

CHANEY 
Supt Water Plant 

Lake Providence, La 
(Appointed 1920) 


J. B. FARMER 
Supt., Water Works 
Murfreesboro, Tenn 
(Appointed 1909) 


- 


LOEB BASS J. D 


SMITH CHARLES ERIKSON 
, South Texas Utili- Supt Water Works Supt Water Work 
Co., Freeport, Texas Cheraw, 5S. ¢ Sparta, Wis 
(Appointed 1929) (Appointed 1913) (Appointed 1921) 


OGDEN 
Division Mgr 


















Jennings Pneumatic Sewage 
Ejectors are furnished in ca- 
pacities of 30 to 1500 g.p.m 
Heads up to 50 ft. 


VACUUM PUMPS AND COM 
PRESSORS FOR AIR AND GAS 
» » RETURN LINE AND AIR 
LINE VACUUM STEAM HEAT 
ING PUMPS + +» CONDENSA 
TION PUMPS + +» FLAT BOX 
PUMPS* * CENTRIFUGAI 


For BOOSTER STATIONS ee 


PRIMING) CENTRIFUGAI 
PUMPS » * SUMP PUMPS ~ +» 
SEWAGE PUMPS ~ * PNEU- 


where there are no attendants eee cakes 
to supervise ejector operation 


OR raising crude sewage to the trunk sewer from branch sewers 
ae are below grade, the Jennings Pneumatic Sewage Ejector 
makes an ideal unit. @ Automatically controlled, this ejector can be in- 
stalled in small, isolated booster stations where it will function perfectly, 
day in and day out, without the services of an operator. Occasional inspection is the 
only attention required. @The Jennings Ejector operates pneumatically, without employ- 
ing air valves, air storage tanks, reciprocating compressors or similar troublesome devices. 
A sturdy, simple Nash Hytor furnishes compressed air only when sewage is being moved. 
Since none of the working parts come in contact with the sewage, they cannot become 
caked with solid matter. A Jennings retains its original efficiency throughout its entire, 
long life. @ Write for Bulletins 103 and 108. 

NASH ENGINEERING CO., 14 Wilson Road, SO. NORWALK, CONN. 


Jennings Pumps | 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do, 
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Sewage Treatment Means Clean Streams 
TS a a TE SE aR RL NEN RTE OS in A RINE 


Unusually Tight Sewers 
total infiltration of the Mamaro- 


Ty | 

k trunk line sewers. Westches*e: 

( \. Y.. as measured prior to 

» for use. is so much smaller than 

| that the system will take care of 
ousand more people than it was 
ly designed for. The trunk lines 
most part follow along the Mam- 

k River. the Mamaroneck reservoir, 

Beaver Brook stream, crossing 
streams at several points, and being 
+ 3 to 5 feet below the bottom of 
earby streams, so that connections 
be made under them from either 
\s practically the entire line was fat 
helow ground water level, the utmost 
eare was taken to insure a permanent 
and tight line and to prevent seepage 
into the sewer. A few of the sewers 
were built of cast iron pipe from 14 
inches diameter to 24 inches diameter in 
12-foot lengths, laid on crushed stone 
with a vitrified tile underdrain. A 40- 
pound test was applied on all cast iron 
pipe. about 23.000 feet being used. 

Most of the sewers, however, were 
from 24-inch diameter to 66-inch diam- 
eter. Here 8-foot lengths of reinforced 
pre-cast conerete pipe were used, laid on 
a conerete cradle, with crushed stone and 
a vitrified tile underdrain under the 
cradle. About 66.000 feet was built. 
For testing. a 4-foot internal head was 
placed on all concrete pipe before back- 
filling. The average test was only a frac- 
tion of the amount allowed under the 
specifications. 

The total infiltration allowed was over 
725.000 gallons for 24 hours, while the 
actual infiltration showed a maximum of 
86.000 gallons for 24 hours. 

First, a composition of asphalt and as- 
hestos was placed around in the sleeve- 
end of the pipe which was in the trench; 
second, a thick. continuous strand of 
jute was packed into this compound; 
third, the spigot end of the next pipe 
was inserted into this bell and 


found desirable to place tar paper a foot 
the pipe, allowing an ait 
pac ec. whic h hel pe d cons ce rably 

The Specifications for Leakage in con 


or so above 


crete pipe sewers require that water 
pressure shall be created inside the 
sewer barrel to give a pressure e¢ juiva 


lent to a height of 4 feet above the ex- 
terior crown of the sewer at the upstream 
end of each section tested. When mak- 
ing a test with water inside of the sewer, 
all water is excluded from the trench. 
Leakage from inside or infiltration from 
outside the concrete pipe sewer during a 
continuous 24-hour test must not exceed 
a rate of 1 gallon per hour per inch of 
diameter of pipe per 100 feet of com 
pleted sewer, and no joints or 8-foot 
lengths of pipe in the completed sewer 
were accepted if a leak developed in ex 
cess of 1 quart per inch of inner diam 
eter. 


EMERSON ¢ HALLOCK 
Chief Inspector, Westchester County Sani 
tary Sewer Commissio n, White Plains 
N 


New York Starts $300.000.000 
Sewage Treatment Program 
‘' HE states of New York, New 


and Connecticut have been trying for 
years to find ways and means to rid the 
tidal waters around New York of sewage 
pollution. Legislation, recently enacted. 
has caused the creation of the Tri-Staie 
Treaty Commission for the Abatement 
of Pollution of Harbor and Coastal 
Waters of the Metropolitan Area. 

On Tuesday, July 7, 1931, Mayor 
James J. Walker of New York City 
broke ground on Ward’s Island for the 
first urit in New York City’s $300.000.000 
program for sewage treatment and dis 
posal. The Ward’s Island plant will be 
the largest of its kind in the world, and 
will be one of 33 which will embrace all 
five boroughs of New York City. This 
first unit will cost approximately $30.- 
000,000 and will consist of a power plant. 
a heating plant, a building for housing 


Jersey 








SEWERAGE (|— 
and | 
SEWAGE - 
DISPOSAL 
LOD TRY ATE EBE SE SE ID A 
the storage tanks. a new sea wall, two 
large rock tunnels leading from Manhat 


tan and the Bronx. and intercepting sew 
leading these tunnels. About 


ers Into 
four years will be required for its com 
pletion. 

The Ward's Island sewage treatment 


plant will have a capacity for an average 
daily flow of 180 million gallons 
and will be able to dispose of twice this 
flow at times of storm. This capacity will 
effectively remove from the harbor waters 
the polluting wastes from 1,350,000 pes 
ple or, roughly. one-fifth of the pi 
population of Greater New York. 

tically all sewage pollution now entering 
the Harlem River will be eliminated by 
this plant and a substantial amount re 
moved from the upper East River. The 
the activated sludge 


sewage 


‘sent 
, . 
Prac- 


plant will employ 


process of treatment. 
It will occupy a 50-acre site on the 
northeast corner of the island. About 


30 acres of this area will be covered by 
tanks. buildings and other portions of 
the works In the the 
buildings and the laying-out of the 
ground, particular attention has been 
given to outward attractiveness. Fuel oil 
will be used for heating the buildings. to 
eliminate. as far as possible. smoke nui 
The works will be 
trically operated. 

\ full working size plant is being de 
signed for trying out the commercial pos- 
sibilities of manufacturing fertilizer from 
the sludge produced from the process 

WILLIAM SCHROEDER, JR 


Chairman, Sanitary Commissio 


designing of 


sance., en.ire elec 


Charging for the Use of 
Sewers in Wellesley 


4 HE 


sewers 


annual charge for the use of 
in Wellesley, Mass., is based 
upon the amount of water used on the 
premises served by the sewer. The mini- 





shoved home. the spigot end 
forcing the jute and sewer 
compound into the groove of f 
the sleeve end; fourth, more 
jute was calked into the joint 
it needed; fifth. the remainder 
of the joint was filled tight 
from the inside with 1:1 mor- 
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Seme Construction Methods -Precast Concrete Sewers 
Westchester County Sanitarg Commission 





Typical Joint 


NWratore St Asphait sospendes « Woter 
eS» and Cement 
ac 





ott Cement Mortar Grout. 


mum charge is $6, with $1 
additional for each water 


meter in excess of one, used 
on the premises. This mini 
mum charge is payable in ad 
vance on March 1 of each 
year. An additional charge is 
made at the rate of 18.5 cents 
for each 100 cubic feet of 
water in excess of 2,200 cubic 
feet used within the year, as 





tar: sixth. a piece of burlap ¥~ .* oe 19,0652 ore 6 yh, | 
was placed around the outside See) Set 
> i > —~A— nl - 
and made tight. and then the Fu Sep a Teed Step 
outside of the joint was Burtnett Joint 
poured with a thin grout. The Test Requirements Tyytent Coos Secften 
concrete cradle was placed Liven Pipe 40, CoP Ipey! 
° °° f —————— 4 
before making up the joints, $y: { Fay 
’ eee 
a8 this prev > «a % Bulkhead Bulkheod = 
na ! evented any settle ie 
nt after the joints were iebione- Tenth wast be penyed Bry cnt Pos 
made up. Shed Sot ester bo peonre opel 4 oluaght f 64 (Gl ee 


To stop joints from crack- 
ing due to temperature 
changes in hot weather, it was 








completion of test” above crown of pipe ot upstream end 
Test for 24 Hours -Leakage or Iefittration shell not 
exceed | Gallen per Hour, per inch inner a 
1007t. of i Me 8 shall \gok ower | Qt par = o 
Ser inch inner Dio Achusl wevaqe wes #5 ole ed 





shown by the water meter. 
Bills for the additional charge 
are rendered at the same time 
as the water bills and are pay- 
able within 45 days from date. 
Water used for greenhouses 
and gardens, if measured by 
separate meters, is omitted in 
computing sewer charges. 
W. H. BLOOD, JR., 


Sewer Commissioners 





Chairman, 
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G ontrtbultton 
772 TWENTY years ° 


Said ad promin Lt offi ial at the Pitts- 
burgh IW. WA. Convention. “Ludlow 


again assumes outstanding leadership 


Pp 

| 4 
(Tr nest 
B° 


Pm 





co 















with the new Ludlow Diamond Hy- 


drant,’’ said another. 


The acceptance of the Ludlow Diamond Hydrant nis 
been spontaneous and sincere, Orders from coast to 
I 


coast have testified instant approval. 


Alert to gain for their community every worth-while im- 





provement, municipal officials and engineers recognize in 
the Ludlow Diamond a design in harmony with the spirit 
of progress, the maintenance economy of a ground line 
coupling flange and the safety and beauty of the self-illumi- 


nating beveled reflecting surfaces. 


Write today for your free copy of new folder entitled “The 
Cities of Tocay and Tomorrow,” which completely describes 
this latest Ludlow contribution to improved municipal WUDLOW 


water works ' SU 
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LUDLOW 


MARK 






The LUDLOW VALVE MFG. CO. 


TROY, NEW YORK 
MAKERS OF DEPENDABLE VALVES AND HYDRANTS SINCE 1866 


Do you mention Tus Amegeican City? Please ak 
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(nother Claimant for Most 
Paving Per Capita 
R ERRING to the item. “Which City 
Has the Most Paving Per Capita?”, 
appeared on page 13 of the June 
of THe AMERICAN Ciry, Carl Kin- 
| City Clerk of Clermont, Fla., 
lows: 
» city of Clermont, with a popula- 
f£ 1,086, has 27.39 miles of paved 
ts. Of this paving, 1%4 miles is con 
t and the remainder is crushed rock 


writes 


and isphalt. This seems to be about 
| feet per capita. The width of the 
paved streets is 24, 30 and 36 feet. I 
believe there are few towns in the coun- 
try with more miles of paving per cap- 


Paving Materials Used in New 


York State Cities 


«)’ January 1, 1931, there was a total 
of 8,884 miles of public streets in 50 
of the largest cities in New York State. 
In the five boroughs of New York City 
alone there were 4,920 miles of streets, 
Queens Borough accounting for 2.000 
miles of this total. Of the total of 8.884 
miles of streets, 6,100 were paved and 
2.784 were unpaved. In the five boroughs 
of New York City there were 3,160 miles 
of paved streets and 1.760 miles of un- 
paved streets. 

\ study of the types of pavement 
showed that sheet asphalt was the type 
most extensively used. In the 50 cities 
investigated there were 2,666 miles of 
sheet asphalt pavement, 1,632 miles of 
which were in New York City. There 
were 610 miles of bituminous macadam, 
560 miles of brick, 500 miles of water- 
bound macadam, 475 miles of granite 
block, 405 miles of concrete, 266 miles 
of asphaltic concrete, 200 miles of as- 
phalt, 190 miles of bituliihic, 95 miles 
of Medina sandstone, 70 miles of War- 
Trenite, 34 miles of wood block, ll miles 
of Amiesite, and about 25 miles of streets 
consisting of cobblestones and_ other 
types of pavements. 

The reports from the 50 cities showed 
that during 1930 
concrete pavement 
was constructed in 
24 cities, bitumin- 
ous macadam and 
sheet asphalt in 
10 cities, asphaltic 
concrete in 8 ci- 
ties, bitulithie and 
ties, granite and 
Warrenite in 6 ci- 
ties. bitulithie and 
Amiesite in 3 ci- 
ties, and asphalt 
block in 2 cities. 


Engineering 
and 





Concrete Base Construction 

in Cities 

THe cylinder crushing strength 
is required for th 

pavement 


which 
concrete used in 
bases in 
1,000 pounds per square 


cities varies trom 
inch to 4,000 
pounds per square inch at 28 days, a 


cording to Charles E. Reppert, City Engi 


neer of Pittsburgh, in a recent survey 
of paving practices in 20 large cities in 
the United States, made by the Ameri- 
can Road Builders’ Association. 
Slightly more than one-third of the 


cities require that the concrete shall show 
a crushing strength of not less than some 
ficure 2.000 3.000 pounds 
per square inch. Four permit the 
strength to be less than 2,000 pounds per 


between and 


cities 


square inch, and many have no strength 
requirements to be met. 

One of the requirements of 
crete used in bases, 


the con 
where the tempera- 
ture of the base gets well below the freez 
ing point of water, is that it shall be so 
that the water in the will 
not freeze and disrupt the materials form- 
ing the concrete. Concrete having a 
crushing strength of between 2,000 and 
3.000 pounds per square inch evidently 
satisfies this condition, as the cities hav 
ing the colder weather require the con- 
crete to be within this range, while the 
lower strengths of the concrete are used 
in those cities having a warm climate. 

The maximum economy in the build 
ing of a concrete foundation can be se- 
cured only through the accurate propor- 
uioning of the cement and 
water. Only two of the survey cities do 
uvt definitely require the accurate pro 
portioning of the materials. 

Only seven of the survey cities do not 
that the mixer be 
equipped with a timing device. These 
cities may have exceptionally dependable 
contractors so that mechanical 
are not necessary to insure that the con- 
crete is always thoroughly Tim- 


dense pores 


aggregates, 


require concrete 


} .c 
aevices 


mixed. 


ing devices, however, seem to be consid- 
ered more certain. 

A mixing time of from 1 to 144 min 
utes is the most generally used. 


No city 














b 4 y ’ * 
Highway - 
* 
Departments 
reported the requirement of less than 
1 minute. Only three cities require ove! 
1!., minutes. The longer mixing time 


workable and 
water to produce 
placed and 
f the water. It 
long mixing time 


makes the 
permits the use of less 
that can be 
without the separation « 
has been found that a 
in the preparing of cer 
as it makes the con 
during its 


concrete mol 


cement asily 


is an advantage 
tral mixed concrete, 
likely to 
transporting. 

Phe the 
when it is placed is considerably stiffer 
that buildin 
The required slump of a standard 

ilmost every case, 


crete less separate 


consistency otf base concrete 


than used for concrete 
work 
cone, in comes between 
Well-proportioned and 
thoroughly mixed concrete having almost 
no slump can be easily placed in a con 
crete base with a little light tamping. 
The cities about 
equally divided on the question of using, 


for pavement bases, concrete which runs 


1 and 3 inches. 


survey seem to be 


into place and one that requires some 
tamping to place it properly. 


Chicago Extends Lake 
Shore Line 
WING to the severe damage done by 


storms and high water, the South 
Park Commissioners of Chicago, IIL, 


contracted to extend the shore line and 
build a new sea wall to protect the new 
shore line off Jackson Park. This work 
was started during the fall of 1930 and, 
because of the mild winter experienced in 
Chicago, the job was continued through 
out the season, with the exception ota 
few of the colder days. 

This extension was along the southeast 
side of Jackson Park from 64th Street to 
67th Street, the new line being 
about 250 feet out from the old shore. 
Large stones were brought by barge and 
unloaded by means of a derrick on the 
barge. Accurate placing of the rock was 
a Link-Belt crawler crane which 


shore 


done by 


handled large 
stones and boxes 
of small stone 


speedily and effi 
ciently. 

When the job is 
completed, Jack- 


son Park will have 


more land, a new 
shore walk and a 
better sea wall 


than the one that 
had been battered 
to pieces during 
the winter of 1929- 


Dur the year . 

565 miles of un- 

paved streets were EDWARD F. KELLY, 
oiled Pr lent, South Park 
E. |) GREENMAN CRANE USED IN EXTENDING THE LAKE SHORE LINE AT CHICAGO Com ion 
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The five McIntosh & Seymour Engines now comprising a 4450-hp. Florida Municipal Plant 


These typical Florida cities confirm the profitableness of 
McIntosh & Seymour Diesel power 


F ii yi RO BEACH started with a 300-b.hp. MeIntosh & 


Seymour Engine in 1923 and added a 750-b.hp. unit 

















| two vears later. Now after seven years of gratifying 
| >: - x... 
; ni ee Diesel service, a report submitted to the City Council 
— - - 1 | claims the highest municipal power generating efficiency 
in the state, with a recent 6-month operating profit near! 
$4000 greater than for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 
. Comparisons in this report show the Ft. Worth 
Wes f Homestead plants also near the head of the list 
\Vorth started with a McIntosh & Seymour Engine 
en , stalling an 800-b.hp. unit, which was much larger 
’ . Ae needed for its then 5000 population. The resulting high! 
. sausfactory lighting and service along with other « 
Vero Beach, Fla., Municipal Plant advantages soon created a demand which justified 


second installation identical with the first. Homestead 

. y 295-1] \ | } yy Sey ur i n- 
starting with two 225-b.hp. McIntosh & Seymour | 
gines, increased to 1650 b.hp. by adding two 600-b.hy 
\MicIntosh & Seymour units. 


\nother Florida city starting in 1923 with three M 
Intosh & Seymour Engines of 2100 b.hp. total capacit 
found an increase of 2500 b.hp. desirable within three 
vears, and then installed two 1250-b.hp. McIntosh & 
Seymour units, whereas the largest earlier unit was of 
only 750-b.hp. capacity. 





The first of two 800-hp. McIntosh & Seymour Engines installed 
at Fort Worth, Fla These 


and other Florida experiences clearly indicate the wisdom 
of buying good Diesel units, and installing liberal capacity right at the 
start. Consumers respond quickly to the dependable service and the 
low rates, which still leave exceptional operating profit 


Let McIntosh & Seymour Engineers submit cost and pe 
mance data on a new plant or on complete or partial convers 
of an inadequate or inefiicient steam plant 


McINTOSH & SEYMOUR CORPORATION 


Division of American Locomotive Company 
Main Offices and Works: Auburn, N. Y. 


New York City Washington, D. C. 
Houston, Texas San Francisco Kansas City, Me. 


M‘SINTOSH & SEYMOUR 








The first two Mcintosh & Seymour Engines installed at DIESEI ENGINES 
Homestead, Fla. 


Do you mention THz American City? Please do. 








{ARLES M. THOMAS 


Burlingame, Calif. 


( Appointed 1929) 

















ROBERT LEE REELER HOWARD B. CARTER 


Road Engineer, Nelson County City Engineer 
Bardstown, Ky Sania Monica, Calif 
(Appointed 1918) (Appointed 1923) 


Who’s Who 


Citys County 
Engineering 


One of a Series of Portraits of Engi- 
neering Officials Which Has Appeared 
Vonthly Since April, 1928 








O'SHAUGHNESSY 











EARL O. IMUS ELISHA FRANKLIN AUBREY 


City Engineer County Engr., Grayson 
Oxnard, Calif Leitehfield, Ky 
(Appointed 1929) (Appointed 1923) 





CLEMENT S. MOXLEY BENJAMIN WARD 

County Surveyor, Ohio Co 
Fordsville. Ky Marshfield, Mo 

(Appointed 1909) (Appointed 1908) 


Co 





County Surveyor, Webster Co 
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For Peace of Mind 


One never knows what new emergencies 
may arise to test the mettle of your 
water main service. Disastrous fires and 
epidemics come unheralded and demand 
the steadiest pressures, constantly main- 
tained. 

For safety’s sake look to your gate 
valves. Accept the experience of others 
who have found Darling valves unfailing 
in every emergency 

There is a type and size for every require- 
ment. Catalogue on request. 


Darling Valve & Mfg.Company 


Williamsport, Pa. 


NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY 
HOUSTON G 


GATE VALVES 

















When vou write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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Providence Again Prevents 
Damage by July Fourth 


Bonfires 

|. in effort to minimize the extensive 
image done to asphalt pavement in 
years by bonfires on the highways 
the night before and on Fourth of 
night, united action was taken by 
Incinerator Department of Provi- 
R. L, and the Police, Fire and 
Highways Departments. The efforts of 
the various departments were doubly ef- 
fective this year over last year, as 141 
bonfires were removed from the streets 
before they did any material damage to 
the surfaces, as against the removal of 

76 bonfires in 1930. 

During the afternoon of the third, 
truckloads of rubbish came into the in- 
yard at the rate of three a 
minute. Many were private trucks, and 
some of the material came from dumps. 
Scores of loads of material were col- 
lected from the street, and other trucks 
brought rubbish found secreted in vacant 
houses and barns. 

As fast as the trucks arrived, the con- 
tents were heaped wherever room could 
be found, and as fast as the forced burn- 
ers of the incinerators could consume the 
material, the large cranes inside the 
building swung units holding 16 cubic 
yards of rubbish into the fire hoppers. 
The entire rubbish room of the inciner- 
ator plant was stacked so high with 
loaded metal coffers of litter and garbage 
that the men worked with difficulty. 
Every 15 minutes two of the metal units 
were dumped into the furnace. 

\s loads of sawdust were dumped, 
warning bells were rung so that men 
would not be injured in flarebacks. It 
was requested that no firecrackers be 
thrown into the rubbish, as last year sev- 
eral men were burned at the incinerator 
when gunpowder was dumped into the 
turnaces, 

While the flames consumed the hun- 
dred of tons of bonfire materials, steam 
was forced into the smokestack of the 
plant to prevent clouds of smoke pouring 
from the stack. 

It is felt that this form of street-sur- 
face destruction is entirely unnecessary 
and that city governments should take 
definite steps to eliminate it, thus saving 
hundreds of dollars in street mainte- 
nance. 


einerator 


IRVING STONE, 


Superintendent, Incinerator Department 


Householders Must Dispose of 
Leaves and Grass Cuttings 


A! the present time, the disposal of 
~~ grass cuttings, leaves, branches and 
twigs from private estates and residences, 
in Alhambra, Calif., is entirely in the 


hands of the property owners. This 
waste material may be burned on the 
Property owner’s own premises between 


REFUSE 
COLLECTION 
and 





the hours of 6:00 A.M. and noon, or the 
owner may arrange 
tors to have it hauled away. 

It has been felt for some time that this 
would be a proper municipal service to 
offer the residents of the city, but the 
authorities have handicapped by 
the lack of an incinerator and the short 
age of dumping space. This additional 
service would also necessitate an increase 
in the city budget with a consequent in 
crease in the tax rate, which is not ad- 
visable at this time. It is hoped that at 
some time in the future the city may con 
struct a modern incinerator plant and 
that conditions may then warrant the col- 
lection of combustible rubbish in the 
same manner that incombustible rubbish 
is now collected by the city. 

OTTO N 
City 


with private collec 


been 


RUGEN, 


Engineer 


Collection Charges Cause 
Unsystematic Rubbish 
Disposal 

G ARBAGE in Oakland, Calif., is han 


dled by a private collector, who 
hauls the refuse to a wharf on the west- 
tern waterfront of the city, from which 
it is taken by barges 25 miles out to 
sea and dumped. The disposal contract 
is let by the city, and the collection is 
under city supervision, but, inasmuch as 
the rates charged by the collector, be- 
yond a certain minimum, depend upon 
the amount of garbage handled, there is 
a disposition among property owners to 
dispose of rubbish, such as grass cuttings, 
leaves, tree branches and _ twigs, 
where. Some of this refuse is dumped in 
vacant lots and ultimately burned or al- 
lowed to decompose, and some of it is 
taken to ground needing filling. A por- 
tion is collected with the garbage and 
dumped at sea. 

The street sweepings collected by the 
city contains a proportion of this type 
of refuse and are in part used for fill, 
and the remainder dumped at sea. 

WALTER N. FRICKSTAD, 


Superintendent of Streets 


else- 


Mixed Waste Collection in 
Wisconsin Rapids 

7ISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS., is a city 

of about 10,000 population. Collec- 

tion is made from the residential section 
of the city once each week and from the 
business section daily. Garbage and ashes 
are collected from the same can. Col- 
lection of the mixed refuse is handled by 
two dump-wagons and one truck, the 
wastes being dumped into a hole near 
the city limits. 

No attempt is made to salvage any of 
this material, the average annual expense 
of garbage collection being around 


$5,000. 
Cc. P. GROSS 


City Engineer 


DISPOSAL 








Collection of Garden Waste 
Not in Contract 

AT the present time the rubbish and 
z garbage contract of the city of 
Durango, Colo., does not provide for the 
collection ot 
cuttings, leaves, branches and twigs from 
The burning of such 


such materials as grass 
private residences. 
rubbish on the premises is permitted if 
the Fire Department of the city is noti 
fied. 

Grass cuttings are a source of consid 
erable trouble to the city, as many resi 
dents throw this material into streets and 
alleys, causing choking of storm sewers 
and culverts. The majority of people do 
not remove the cuttings from the lawns, 
but mow the grass often enough to keep 
the cuttings very short, so that they are 
not injurious to the lawns. 

When a new contract for garbage and 
rubbish collection is let, this service will 
be included. 


W. H. WIGGLESWORTH 


City Manager 


Charge for Garbage Collection 
Added to Water Bill 
7EWOKA, OKLA. pays 


month for the collection dis 
posal of garbage. From 50 per 
month in the residence section to $12.50 
per month in the business district is 
added to the water bill for collection. 
The city realizes about $1,070 per month 
from this charge. 

The garbage collector feeds the wet 
garbage to hogs, cooking part of it and 
feeding the remainder in the raw state. 

J. E. HOWARD 
City Manager 


$850 
and 
cents 


per 


Combined Collection of Gar- 
bage and Refuse Satisfactory 


'T HE garbage and rubbish of Miami, 

Fla., are collected together under the 
Division of Municipal Wastes of the De 
partment of Public Service. 

A limited amount of grass cuttings. 
leaves, tree branches and twigs is col 
lected by the city with other refuse if 
the material is placed in containers by 
the householder. If such refuse is piled 
up so that it can be forked into trucks, a 
charge, based on a rate of $4.00 per 10 
cubic yards, is made. 

In most this arrangement re 
sults in the householders’ filling boxes 
and barrels with small quantities of 
grass cuttings, etc., from day to day 
This is just what the city wants them 
to do, as the material in containers can 
then be easily handled by the regular 
garbage and rubbish collection forces. 


WILLIAM SYDOW, 
ision of Municipal Wastes 


cases 


Superintendent, Div 
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The fire alarm system 
was designed entirely for 
emergency use such as 
fire alarms demand. It 


provides e QUICK 


and ACCURATE pe, Gg. thne 


contact with the 95 
fire department. § 
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Since alarms received through fire alarm boxes are the 
only safe ones, it is naturally the object of every fire chief 
to maintain a high percentage of box alarms. Unless you 
install an adequate number of fire alarm boxes from year 
to year in order to keep in step with the growth of your 
city, it will be impossible for you to maintain the much 
desired high percentage of box alarms. 


Naturally, if your city has no fire alarm boxes at all, it 
can receive no box alarms. If your city has only one- 
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The telephone was de- 
f ' signed primarily for business 
and social communication, 





j ; which purpose it serves 
/ very well. Because of the 
chances for disastrous 

delay in an emergency, 

the phone should not 

be used for trans- 
mitting fire alarms. 


quarter or one-half of its requirements, it will receive 
only one-quarter or one-half of the box alarms that it 
should. That is simple logic. 


The letter from Mr. J. F. Cleary, City Clerk of Port 
Jervis, N. Y., reproduced on this page offers practical 
evidence of this fact. By increasing the number of fire 
alarm boxes from 12 to 66, Port Jervis increased its box 
alarms from | per cent to 97 per cent. By increasing the 
fire alarm box distribution in your own city, you too can 
increase the percentage of your box alarms. 
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1930 Fire Loss Shows 


Increase 
TH National Board of Fire Under- 
yriters has announced its estimate 
130 fire losses in the United States as 
739,132. This figure, based upon 
returns made by the insurance compa- 
nies reporting to the Actuarial Bureau, 
with 25 per cent added for uninsured and 
unreported losses, is 8.8 per cent greater 
than the 1929 loss, but is less than the 
totals for 1922 to 1926, inclusive. The 
per-capita figure increased 6.8 per cent, 
from $3.81 in 1929 to $4.07 in 1930. 
The 1930 total for cities of 20,000 popu- 
over. based chiefly fire-de- 
estimates, increased 4.1 per 


€499 


lation or on 
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cen 


Following are the three-year average 


ture losses for cities of over 100.000. from 
the National Fire Protection 
Quarte rly 


Association 
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se figures are based on losses paid in New York Cit; 
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Actuarial Bureau of the Nationa 


The fire department estimates for these years were 


erably lower. 
Does not report its losses, 


New Orleans per capita loss figure for 1930 


include the two wharf fires which occurred 
with a total loss of approximately 
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Traffic Control at Airports 
Is Being Studied 


TH AT the air as well as the ground 
has its trafic problems is recognized 
in the organization of local subcommit 
tees to study the handling of air traffi 
at airports in 26 cities throughout the 
United States. These subcommittees will 
report their findings to the Committee on 
Airport Trafic Control, organized by the 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department 
of Commerce under the chairmanship of 
Harry H. Blee, Director of Aeronautic 
Development. The objectives in 
will include the furtherance of safety 
and the increase in the capacity of air 
ports through more efficient handling of 
trafic. The results of the studies will 
be used, with other material, in the com 
pilation of a comprehensive report. 


view 


In preparation for their individual re 
ports to the full committee, the subcom 
mittees will study airplane movements 
to and from airports to determine exist 
in trafic conditions and period of 
greatest density in traffic; estimate the 
volume and maximum density of the 
trafic that probably will be passing 
through the various airports in the next 
three to five study the landing 
area layouts from the standpoint of traf 
fic flow and the suitability of servicing 
and terminal arangements; make time 
studies of airport trafic operations in ot 
der to determine the delay points; and 
draw up recommendations as to the ex 
tent and character of 
which desirable in 
connection with control of airport trafhe 


years; 


signal systems 


seem necessary oF 


Film to Aid Beach Safety 

S part of an educational program to 
teach principles of safety to the pub- 
lic using the Angeles beaches, the 
Playground and Recreation Department 
of that city is preparing a motion-picture 
film to dramatize for and 
groups of all kinds the twelve 
developed from the experience of the 
Department's — lifeguard during 
many years. These principles, which, al 


Los 


organizations 


corps 


though applicable primarily to seashore 


bathing, can easily be adapted for fresh 
water lakes and rivers. 
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Improperly Parked Cars 
May Be Seized by City 

r JHE 


has 


Louisiana State Supreme 
just held valid a New 
ordinance which permits the impounding 
of automobiles improperly parked 
the streets, and the payment of a fee of 
$3 before the may reclaim hi 
property. The Court declared th 
a reasonable exercise of the 
power vested in munic ipalitic S 
the 
had move 
of the 

The case 


Court 
Orleans 
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ordi 
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that 
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Orleans Wharves 

Protected by Sprinklers 
TPHE huge 
I Ne Ww 


scene ot 


Vew 


state-owned dock 
Orleans. La 


seve ral 


system of 
beer 
has 
been equipped with a compreher 
automatic sprinkler system. This 
installation, providing protection for 2 


which has 
the 


now 


conflagrations 


s1Ve 
dock units stretching for 91% miles along 
the Mississippi River and the canal, is 
said to be the largest in the world. The 
tate of Louisiana has invested over 
$1.500,000 in this improvement, which is 
designed to provide safety for more than 
$1.000.000.000 in merchandise accommo 
dated at the docks annually, and also has 
the effect of reducing marine insurance 
rates for the Port of New Orleans. 

In the entire installed the 
Grinnell Co... there 118.000 quartz 
sprinkler bulbs and 2.000 open or deluge 
sprinklers 1.500.000 
pipe. Provision is made 
fire starting 


docks. 


system by 


are 
served by feet of 
lor putting out 
under as ell a the 
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for the NEXT 
AUTO VICTIM 


EY ERY day of 1930 saw 89 people killed and 2636 
injured in auto accidents. 

These are averages taken from the appalling total of 

motor casualties — a rising flood of death that is not 

yet under control. 


Something must be done. Traffic is becoming denser 
every day — cars are traveling faster — motorist and 
pedestrian both are in increasing danger. Something 
must be done — in your city, as in all other com- 
munities. 

Consider the fact that cities with the best records of 
trafhc safety maintain efhcient Safety Patrols of mo- 
torcycle men — most of them equipped with Harley- 
Davidson Motorcycles. Is your city adequately patrolled? 


Harvey Davipson Motor Co., Dept. M., Milwaukee, Wis. 


to mention Tue American City? 




















BERT L. ROSE 
olice Chief 

. Ind 

1929) 


EVERETT HELMS 
Police Chief 
Clinton, Ind. 

( Appointed 1930) 


JAMES E. GARWOOD 
Fire Chief 
Michigan City, Ind. 
(Appointed 1930) 


EORGE ROSENBERGER 
Fire Chief 
Alexandria, Ind. 
(Appointed 1928) 
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THOMAS F. MULHERN PETE CORZETTO ROSCOE W. DUNMIRE 
Police Chief Fire Chief Fire Chief 
Hannibal, Mo Sullivan, Ind Elkhart, Ind 
(Appointed 1929) (Appointed 1930) ( 


Who’s Who 


Publie 
Safety 


The 42nd of a Series of Portraits of Fire 
and Police Chiefs Which Has Appeared ROY BURTON 
Monthly Since January, 1928 Police Chief 


Princeton, Ind 


(App nted 1930) 


FRANK KISER W. H. STANFIELD HUGH L. MORRIS 
Police Ch 


Police Chief ief Fire Chief ; 
Gas City, Ind Macon, Mo Sen Mateo. Calif 
( Appointed 1929) ( Ay pointed 1916) (Appointed 1925) 





SELDON S. MATHEWS HENRY WESTERMAN GEORGE A. VAN ZANT 
Fire Chief Police Chief Fire Chief 
Carthage, Mo Clinton, Mo New Castle. Ind 
(Appointed 1910) (Appointed 1923) (Appointed 1927) 
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NEW COORDIPLEX 


with 


Variable Speed 


Induction Dise 
Motor Control 














ap ne-vemmaiabe simplicity, and rug- 

gedness—the three most import- 
ant features of traffic signal control 
equipment—have been built into the 
new Eagle Coordiplex Controller. 


Flexible! Yes, the Coordiplex can be set for all standard time cycles. The same 
control takes care of isolated intersections, flexible progressive system and limited pro- 
gressive system (single wire interconnection feature using small gauge wire). It pro- 
vides a great range of cycle adjustment and division of the cycle. Its constant traffic 


change period is not affected by the adjustment of the total cycle. 


Simplicity has not been sacrificed in the least in attaining this high degree of 
flexibility. Particular care was taken to secure simplicity of design and time adjust- 


Ruggedness of construction offers assurance that the new Coordiplex Controller 
will live long enough to take care of your needs of tomorrow as well as those of today. 
The construction of the Coordiplex throughout, is very sturdy. It is equipped with 
heavy-duty contacts and ball bearings. A high torque variable speed induction dise 


motor furnishes sufficient power to provide a large factor of safety. 


Eagle sales representatives, located in all parts of the country, will gladly 
demonstrate this new Coordiplex Controller—just write to the address below. 


EAGLE SIGNAL CORPORATION 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


The Gamewell Company 
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Reducing Local Government Costs 


Without Kliminating Essential Service 


ET us inspect the machinery of local government as it 

| exists today. In this country of ours we have, it is 
said, 500,000 They 

from the Federal Government down to the smallest school 


i 


units of government. range 
r special district. Take my own state as an instance. We 
have. first. 62 counties and 60 cities, but this is a mere 
beginning. We go on from these larger wheels of the 
machine to find 932 towns, and, according to the last 
count, 525 villages, 9,600 school districts and 2,365 fire, 
water, lighting, sewer and sidewalk districts, a grand total 
of 13.544 separate, independent governmental units. Car- 
rying the analysis a step further, let me cite an example: a 
small densely populated suburban county adjacent to New 
York City two cities. 
\gain, that is only a start. 10 vil- 
lages. 44 school districts, and 156 special districts, in order 


where we have three towns and 


To these we must add 

understand how complicated the local governmental 
problem in that county really is—a total of 2406 govern- 
mental units in one county. 

| am quite convinced that the excessive cost of local 
government can most effectively be reduced by simplifying 
the local governmental organization and structure and by 
re-allocating the responsibility for performing various 
services, according to a logical analysis rather than by ac- 
think we 
service and decide what administrative unit and what size 


cident or tradition. I need to consider each 
init can most effectively and economically perform that 
service. The smaller units of rural government are so un- 
equal in wealth that some are unable to maintain satis- 
factory roads and schools even with excessively high tax 
rates, while others with very low rates are able to spend 


All overlapping ot 


generously and even extravagantly. 


local jurisdictions should be abolished. I incline to agree 


with those who hold that one, or at most two, layers of 
local government subordinate to the sovereignty of the 
state is adequate and that we ought seriously to undertake 
idical reorganization and re-allocation of functions 


sary to accomplish the elimination of all others. 
Redistributing the Burdens 


We all of us recognize, I think, that much of the increase 
aggregate of governmental expense has been in- 
évilable and necessary. 


| . . 
ly called upon to assume an increasing numbet 


Government has been quite 





How the Problem Can Be Solved in 
Part by Simplifying Organization 
and Re-allocating Functions 


By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Governor of the State of New York 


of responsibilities that once belonged to the individual 


and to the family In the same way the larger units of 
government have been properly and logically forced to 
assume functions that once belonged to the lesser units. 
The demands of a different sort of civilization and a dif- 
ferent sort of national economy have forced us to redis 
tribute the burdens which the public service imposes. 
Roads, for local facili- 


lies, They are avenues of communication and channels 


instance, are no longer merely 


of necessary commerce between all communities of a 


state and its neighbors close and distant. So we have 
been compelled to build them on a creater scale and to 
find new ways of meeting and distributing the cost as fat 
as possible upon those who are benefited. 

We face the question of education and we find a man- 
date from the state as sovereign that the children of all 


hall be 


than a state mandate, for the 


civen opportunities to learn. In fact, it is more 
\merican system of educa- 
tion is in fulfillment of a national purpose intimately 
associated with the great experiment in democracy we are 
still carrying on after the lapse of three centuries since 
our forefathers came here to undertake it. and to pass its 
responsibilities on to us along with the inspired ideal 
which created them. The state's responsibility for educa- 
tion cannot be escaped by passing it on in one case to a 
city of teeming millions and in another to a dozen farm- 
ers scattered over miles of countryside. It is not solely on 


an altruistic basis that we consider the educational needs 
of the farm boy and girl as well as those of the tenement 
The character 
fellow foot-loose Americans of the future are a matter of 


They 


their part in making up the civilization in which we shall 


children in the city. and training of our 


concern to us and to our descendants. will have 
live a generation hence. 
We are beginning to recognize, too, that the public 


health is more than a local responsibility. Disease knows 
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nothing about town lines. nor do bacilli undertake to in- 
quire local Their 
the public highways and riding in the railroad trains. If 
we eare nothing about the fact that a farmer's « hildren are 
and that can happen 


about jurisdictions. carriers are on 


dying of infection, of malnutrition, 
in the country, too,—-we can still give some thought to the 
weaklings and the sufferers whom we may have to support 
in some day not far off. 


Crime ceased to be a local matter and the criminal 
acopted a statewide or national range. if not a broader 
citizenship, long before we thought it necessary to do any- 
thing about it. But 


to discuss here further than to say that, along with the gen- 


that is a question too far-reaching 


eral administration of justice and of penology and along 
with the care of the defective and the insane, the problem 
of crime has long since transcended the scope of petty 
jurisdictions. State sovereignty alone can cope with it, 
and that must be reinforced by better and more adequate 
and less antiquated means of cooperation between states. 

As to all these matters, I expect to see an increased 
measure of assumption of functions and responsibilities by 
the state, through one means or another. We have seen 
how the effort to equalize the tax burden has made the 
state the holder of the purse strings as to a large pro- 
portion of local expenditures. This will mean inevitably 


a closer integration of local authority with state-wide 


authority. based on the fact that as to many functions some 
competent state authority with expert staffs and state-wide 


information will both an advisory and a veto 


power over the use of funds for local expenditure. 


pt SSECSS 


A Challenge to Public Officials 


| should like the privilege of stating as forcibly as I 
can one general conclusion that has long been in my mind: 
that is. that too many of us have been lazy-minded in this 
We like to talk in large terms 
about the comparative advantages and defects of democ- 
we like to admire patriotically the 


matter of government, 


racy and autocracy; 
work of our forefathers in devising our forms of govern- 
ment or to criticise them as too slavish imitators, but we 
are terrifically dilatory in following our forefathers’ 
example by seeking to plan and devise for our own imme- 
diate needs and for the future. Particularly, we hate the 
details of government. We talk about Russia’s five-year 
plan and the excellence or iniquity of Mussolini's system, 
in preference to giving consideration to the question 
whether a town supervisor is good for anything or inquir- 
ing what a village health officer does to earn his pay. This 
may be because it is easier to form a judgment on matters 
that are more remote. I hate to think that it is because we 
prefer to have some one else form our judgments for us. 
This suggests to me that those who hold public office 
should not be content merely to take the duties of their jobs 
as they find them and to carry them out according to prec- 
Those who have had experience in operating the 
machine be able to tell of its defects. I 
heard of a public official who recommended that his job 


edent. 
should once 
be abolished as useless. It would be a heartening and re- 
freshing thing if there were a lot more like him... . 

We cannot call ourselves either wise or patriotic if we 
seek to escape the responsibility of remolding govern- 
ment to make it more serviceable to all the people and 
more responsive to modern needs. 


Excerpts from an address given at the Institute of Public Affairs, 
niversity of Virginia, July 6, 1931 
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Facilitating Traffie and 
Preventing Blight 
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by Spacious Plannin 
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nD 


of Express Highway 


ISCUSSING “The Prevention of Blight in Residensj,) 
D Areas Adjacent to Expressways,” at the Nationa] ( 
ference on City Planning. in Rochester, N. Y.. Jur 
Robert Whitten. city planning consultant, of New \ 
pointed out that a heavy-traffic artery, as ordinarily d; 
injuriously affects the use of abutting and nearby 
for residential purposes because of: 
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(1) Traffic noise, vibration and fumes 

(2) Danger from traffic accidents 

(3) The unsightly development of abutting frontages 

(4) The assumed speculative value of the abutting land 
for business 





The first of these four causes—a subject which has not her 
tofore had adequate consideration in papers on highway 
was the main theme of Mr. Whitten’s paper.* Ther, 


followed a brief discussion of the three other factors and | 


sign 





following conclusion: 





“Every large city or metropolitan area needs a_ limited 


mileage of expressways. These expressways can have an 
tractive, parkway-like character. They can be so design 
and planted that much of the noise incident to heavy traf 
will be dissipated or absorbed before reaching the abut 
residential frontages. Many types of expressway may be us 
depending on the changing conditions that will be met wit 
from block to block. The embanked or depressed cent 


roadway, the steady-flow type, the overpass and the underpas: 





are all features that should have their place in any syste: 
of expressways. The partly depressed and partly embank: 
central roadway is a general type that should have a wide fx 
of application and should prove helpful in promoting traf 
efficiency, noise reduction, beauty and amenity. 

“We have the choice between: (1) 





increasing loss fro 
trafie congestion and the blighting of residential areas on t! 
one hand; and (2) the cost of acquiring broad rights-of-wa 
and constructing really adequate expressways on the otly 
The land takings and construction cost will usually be sma 
in comparison with the alternative losses. 

“Much false economy is practiced in land takings for hig 
way purposes. Very little actual width of pavement is need 
for through traffic. Two or three lanes in each direction is 
all that is usually required. But spaciousness is required t 
provide for a free and continuous movement of traffic on thew 
central through roadways. For this, underpasses and over 
passes, side service roads and broad planting strips are 
quired. These planting strips serve for earth slopes. 
separating the central roadway from the service roads and {v1 
the absorption and dispersion of traffic sounds. 

“The land for the expressway should be acquired befor 
building development starts. Often lack of vision as to t! 
almost certain future development is responsible. Becaus 
60-foot-wide highway through open country handles traffi 
ficiently, it is assumed that it will continue to do so when th 
highway becomes a city street. The result is that the om 
efficient country highway becomes in time a typical, congest' 
and blight-spreading heavy-traffic street in a closely built cit 
The cost of such false economy and lack of planning is 
calculable.” 


* Copies of this paper, in pamphlet form, are available, at 25 « 


from the National Conference on City Planning, 130 East 22nd St 
New York. Mr. Whitten’s chart showing typical cross-sections for expt 


ways, not shown in the pamphlet, appears on the cover of this i 








of California. housing 


the University 12.000 stu-- 
dents. is situated on the east shore of San Francisco 


| ? ERKELEY, a city of 82.000 population, the home of 


BR directly opposite the Golden Gate. It has an area 
J, 6 square miles, and its 190 miles of paved streets ex- 
tend from the bay up the slopes of the Berkeley Hills to 


an elevation of 1,250 feet. 
Public Works Organization 


(nder the city manager plan, which the city adopted in 
the Department of Public Works operates undet 


four Bureaus, namely: Engineering, Electricity, Equip- 
and Streets, all under the direction of the City 
Engineer and Superintendent of Streets. A Bureau Chief 


is in direct charge of each of these Bureaus. the Assistant 
Superintendent of Streets having charge of the Bureau of 


which includes the divisions of Street Mainte- 


Streets. 
nance and Sanitation. 

lhe detailed supervision of street cleaning is in charge 
of a foreman, who also acts as timekeeper for the Bureau. 
Or hand 


All street cleaning is done by 21 “white wings” 


Street Cleaning in Berkeley, California 


Some Problems and Solutions 
Building an Airport on a City’s 
Waste 

By C. H. THOMAS 


Assistant Superintendent of Streets, 


Berkeley, Calif. 


cleaners. eleven patrolling the 28 miles of hard-surface 
streets, and ten patrolling the 162 miles of macadam or 
residential streets. Business streets, all hard-paved, are 


times a day. depending 


trafic. Central 


cleaned from once a day to 
the 


heavy-trafhi 


Pour 


upon location and amount of and 


business districts are patrolled four times a 


1:00 A. M., 


patrolled once a 


day, beginning at while outlying business 


districts are day. Sweepings are de 


posited in street cans along the curbs, 
Costs 


The cost ol cleaning busine ss streets is SO.45 per 1.000 


all areas are 


This 


square yards, or $0.00045 per square yard: 


computed for 6-foot widths. each side of the street. 









































CLEAN STREETS 


hand 


AND GUTTERS 


1. Equipment of the cleaner on hard-surface streets 


street sweepings. It has a capacity of 7 cubie yards, and the 
gutter, showing the absence of weeds Before sterilization 


jacent 





ARI 


ESSENTIAL TO CIVIC PRIDI 

Berkeley, Calif 2. The specially designed truck for 
side is 57 inches above the ground 4. A sterilized rock 
the weeds were as prolih n this itter as in the ad 


area 
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includes labor of sweeping, loading, hauling. truck and 
equipment charges, and depres iation of equipment. 

The equipment of each hand cleaner consists of a rub- 
her-tired cart with square street can, broom, square-point 
shovel, hand scoop, and culvert scraper. The square street 
cans are made to our order, lacquered a golden orange 
known locally as “Berkeley 
on opposite sides with the words “PLEASE” and “THANK 


Yor fe as 


rather than the street for disposal of refuse and papers. 


color vellow.” and stenciled 


an invitation to the public to use the cans 


Phe street carts are made in our shops at the Corporation 
Yard, with attachments for the carrying of the tools used 
by the cleaner. The rubber tires and solid rubber fabric 
third whee! make the carts noiseless, thus obviating com- 
plaints of noise in the early morning hours. 

Residential macadam streets are swept by hand cleaners 
approximately every 2] days, with extra patrols by the 
pick-up trucks as needed. 

The cost of 
$2.33 per 1,000 square yards, or $.0023 per square vard 


cleaning macadam streets, at present, is 
all areas computed for 6-foot width each side of the street, 


the cost including hauling, equipment, and depreciation. 
Daily and Monthly Records 


The macadam cleaner is equipped with broom, square- 
point shovel and hoe, piling the sweepings in the gutter. 
These piles are then shoveled onto the pick-up trucks by 
the truck « rews, who « losely follow all cleaners twice eac h 
day. We keep daily records of work done on macadam 
streets by the white wings, which are compiled each month 


in monthly reports showing the following items: 


Total linear feet of streets cleaned 

lotal linear miles of streets cleaned 

Total square yards of streets cleaned 
x feet wide, each side of street 

















THE CROSSWALK IN 
BERKELEY 


THE EVOLUTION OF 


1. The old wooden crosswalks provided a harbor for 
refuse and were traffic hazards 2. A reconstructed 
corner easy to keep clean and safe for traffi 
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Cost of sweeping 
Cost of loading and 
Cost of equipment 


hauling 


Total cost 
Cost of cleaning per linear miles of street 
Cost of cleaning per square yard of street 


We also keep daily and monthly records of work accom. 
plished (linear feet of street cleaned, six feet on each 
side of street) by individual white wings on macadam or 
residential streets, to determine the efficiency of these men, 
Hard-surface and business streets, which are patro|led 
regularly each day throughout the year, are not reported 
on daily or monthly, as we have computed regular costs 
of cleaning them. 

Three trucks, manned by a driver and a helper, pick up 
the piles of dirt and empty the street cans, hauling to 


the city’s sanitary fill on the shore of San Francisco Bay, 
Truck Equipment 


Study and experiment with truck designs have led to 
the adoption of a low-hody dump-truck of 7 cubic yards 
capacity, carried on ten pneumatic tires. Our Superin- 
tendent of Equipment has designed such a truck, one unit 
of which has been built to our order and is now in use 
for street-can and dirt pick-up. The accompanying photo- 
eraph shows this truck in the Corporation Yard. The 
height of the truck side is 57 inches above the ground, 
providing easy dumping of cans and shoveling of street 
dirt. This low-body truck has proved most efficient, often 
hauling 7 loads, or 49 cubic yards, of sweepings to the 
dump in an 8-hour day; it has been adopted as standard 
for this work by the Bureau of Streets. 


Cleaning Macadam 8. .‘s 


The following table shows macadam street cleaning 
data and costs for the past five years: 





Linear Square Total Cost per Cost 
Fiscal Year Miles Yards Cost Lin. Mile Sq. \ 
1925-26 86379 6,056 637 $20,940.81 $24.24 $ 0034 
1926-27 1,031.70 7,263,315 21,339.55 20.68 0020 
1927-28 1,416.02 9,986,576 27,851.98 19.67 Q028 
1928-29 1,496 32 10,534,13 28,447 .24 19.01 0027 
1929-30 1,668 63 11,747,599 29,153 .62 17 .47 00 


It will be noted that costs per mile and per square yard 
decrease as total costs and total miles cleaned increase. 
Also, during this period, complaints regarding street 
cleaning have decreased from 194 per year to 68 pet 
year. 

Care of Gutters 


This city has some 140 miles of rubble or rock gutters, 
which have been a cleaning problem, due to the growth 
of weeds in the ungrouted joints. The original method 
of cutting out these weeds by hand, cost approximately 
0.02 per square foot per vear, and was most unsatis- 
factory. The Department then developed a plan of burn- 
ing weeds by use of a kerosene torch flame-thrower mounted 


This 


method cost approximately $0.005 per square foot per 


on a wheeled cart, which we called a weed-burner. 


year, but the weeds still persisted, each successive crop 
Lecoming more resistant and harder to burn. We then 
determined that the prevention of weed growth was the 
only solution. 

Noting that weeds did not grow in the waste dumps 
from a chemical manufacturing plant, the experiment was 
tried of spreading these pyrite cinders, or waste from 


sulphuric acid manufacture, on the rock gutters, | his 











! od cost approximately $0.005 per square foot per 
and proved to be approximately 75 per cent efficient. 
[} material had disadvantages. as it washed away and 
\ racked into houses. Experiments with soil steriliza 
by spraying gutters with liquid weed killer. hav: 
proved most satisfactory. This method of soil steriliza- 
; has been adopted as standard for rock gutters. Con 
t : with a local weed control company, at $0.0025 per 


e foot per year, keep these gutters free of all weeds. 
saving of labor on the rock gutters has permitted 
tional cleaning in other parts of the city. 


Wooden Culvert and Crosswalk 
Elimination 
Most of the oil macadam streets in this city were 
constructed before the advent of the automobile. with 
drainage at intersections cared for by means of wooden 
hox culverts to carry off storm water, and wooden cross- 
Many of these relics 
of the horse and buggy days still remain, each one being 


walks for the use of pedestrians. 


leaning problem. The growth of weeds and accumula- 
tions of dirt and refuse under the crosswalks require much 
time and patience on the part of the cleaner. 

\ program of wooden culvert and crosswalk elimina- 


tion has been undertaken. By the installation of diagonal 


iron pipes under sidewalk corners, and corrugated iron 
pipe culverts across street intersections, with inlets and 
outlets set back flush with curbs. these wooden structures 
and their cleaning difficulties are gradually being over 
come. This plan is more efficient in caring for storm 
water, provides full width of roadway between curbs for 
the use of vehieics, and eliminates much of the street 
cleaning at intersections. The cleaner can save approxi- 
mately fifteen minutes at each intersection where these 
changes have been made, thus increasing the cleaning 
service, 


The Corporation Yard 


Supervision of street cleaning and maintenance, and 
housing, repair and servicing of city equipment are all 
handled through the city of Berkeley Corporation Yard. 
Attractive buildings, set in a semi-tropical garden, are 
surrounded by the municipal nursery, where plants, 
hrubs and trees are propagated for use in the city parks. 
Situated on the main line of the Santa Fe Railway, a spur 
track serves the Corporation Yard, permitting carload de 
Here are located the 
reachine shops which maintain the 53 pieces of city-owned 


liveries of materials and supplies. 
motor equipment. One hundred and six privately owned 
autos, used in city service. are serviced and supplied with 
gasoline and oil at the Corporation Yard. Here also are 
located the asphalt plant and road oil plant used in the 
pkeep of the city’s streets. A radio laboratory and broad- 
isting station is now heing installed at the Corporation 
Yard by the Berkeley Police Department, in a county- 


wice police radio service. 


Disposal of Garbage and Street 
Sweepings 

the problem of disposal of garbage and street sweep 
has been solved by means of the sanitary fill. 
Seventy-three acres of marsh land along the shore of San 
Francisco Bay has been acquired by the city for zarbag: 
waste disposal. Beginning the sanitary fill in 1924. 
when an old incinerator became inadequate to care for th: 
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FROM DUMP TO AIRPORT 
Ihe marsh'and which becam n airport Note 
{t sanitary fill at the right. 2. A portior 


city s needs, this fill now covers 33 acres. Garbage is 
municipally collected by the Garbage Department and 
hauled to the fill. where it is spread and rolled by tractor 
street sweepings are then spread as a cover over the 
varbage, and after being rolled by tractor and trucks, the 
area is covered with one or two feet of earth from build 
ing excavations 

In 1928 the need for a municipal airport became appar 
ent. and after consideration of sites. the sanitary fill 
‘emed the most suitable for the purpose. The earth 
covering was leveled and rolled and a covering ol soft 
rock spread, forming excellent) runway surfaces. \ 
hangar has been built, housing the planes of the Berkeley 
\viation Service. Ltd... where an aviation service is main 
tained throughout the year. The development from salt 
inarsh to airport has been through use of the city’s waste, 
combining eflicient and economical waste disposal with 


development for modern needs. 


IMPORTANT PROGRAM PLANNED 
FOR RECREATION CONGRESS 


UPPORT for public recreation during a major period 


f{ industrial depression will be one of the most im 
portant topics at the Canada-United States Recreation 


Congress to be held in Toronto. October 9 Among other con 


ference topics will be revenue-producing facilities in park 
and recreation service, industrial recreation, winter sport 
ind trends in girls’ athletics. There will be addresses by | 
P. Jacks, Principal of Manchester College. Oxford, and other 
of international reputation. Dr. John H. Finley. Associate 
Editor of the Vew York Times. will preside The Earl of 


Bossborough, Governor-General of Canada. will serve as hon 


erary patron. 
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To Make Zoning Administration Less Cosily 


and More Efficient 


ZONING law is assumed to be a comprehensive mu- 
nicipal ordinance based on a standard state en- 


< abling act The Department of Commerce, under 
Herbert Hoover as Secretary, in 1926 published “A Stand- 


ard State Zoning Enabling Act Under Which Municipali- 


(Adopt Zoning Regulations.” 


ties May This standard act 
was based on similar state acts which had withstood the 
tests of the courts. Successful zoning administration re- 


quires a comprehensive zoning law based upon funda- 
mental zoning principles stated in terms that are devoid 


of ambiguity 


Such a zoning law is a highly technical document and 


therefore requires considerable public information for 


architects. engineers, attorneys, realtors, builders and 


property owners. \ fundamental necessity for efhcient 
administration of zoning is the development of a special- 
ized departmental technique on the principles of the ordi- 
nance to be enforced, on the locality to which it applies, 
and on basic principles of court decisior The building 
department’s technician or zoning engineer should also 
be well versed in all other building-code requirements. 
Inquiries for zoning information may be as numerous 
as applications for building permits that involve zoning. 
The zoning engineer should have a large city wall map 
showing the streets and boundaries of the various zoning 
districts on a scale of not more than 1,000 feet to the inch. 
He should also have deiail maps on a scale of about 150 
feet to the inch, showing street names, zoning districts, 
property lines and lot dimensions. Sanborn or similar 
maps showing buildings, with their location, heights, types 
of construction, uses, ete., are also valuable accessories. 
extreme caution must be exercised in obtaining complete 
information on all conditions involved before answering 
any zoning inquiry. Answers to telephone inquiries on 
zoning must be given with particular caution, especially 
when the applicant will not disclose his identity or is un- 
willing to state the exact location or other conditions. 
Architects should be encouraged to have all question- 


able 


sketches of a project. This precaution will save time and 


points on zoning clarified in their preliminary 
trouble in alterations resulting from subsequent adjust- 
ments or appeals for a variation in the application of the 


Zoning law. 


» 


Building-plan examination for permit applications 


should make zoning the first consideration. Frequently 
the proposed occupancy is not permitted on the lot in 
question, so that all other examination of the building 
plan is useless. While the building department's exami- 
nation for compliance with the zoning law should be 
thorough, it should also be based on a liberal interpreta- 
tion of the intent and purpose of the zoning law. All 


necessary details for building-plan examination should 


be given on the permit application, the land survey, the 





By C. M. STEGNER 
Commissioner of Buildings 
and Member of Zoning Board of Appeals. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





The Dark Continent in Zoning 


in many cities at the present time is in 
the administration of zoning ordinances. 
To replace chaos with system, and waste- 
fulness with economy in administration, 
will go far towards securing greater sup- 
port from the public and the courts for 
carefully drafted zoning ordinances. 

In the accompanying paper, prepared 
for the Building Officials Conference of 
America, and presented at its Toronto 
meeting on April 24, Commissioner 
Stegner discusses the subject under six 
headings: 

|. Publie information on 
ments of the zoning law 

2. Building plan examination for per- 
mit applications 

3. Zoning adjustments by Building 
Commissioner’s office 

1. Zoning adjustments by Board of 
Adjustments 

5. Zoning court cases 

6. Building inspection for compliance 
with approved plans 


require- 





architectural drawings and specifications. For subsequent 
purposes there should be one properly filled application 
form, three copies of the survey and architectural draw- 
ings and two copies of the specifications. 

The land survey should consist of a plat showing the 
lot on which the proposed building structure, altera- 


All lot lines should be 


dimensioned, and if the street number is not indicated, the 


tion, or addition is to be located. 


from the dedicated or 


platted street should be shown. 


lot number or distance nearest 
The survey should als 
have location stakes set by a competent surveyor to indi- 
cate the exact position on the lot for the proposed im: 
provement. The architectural plans and elevations should 
fully illustrate all buildir 


building-code requirements. 
: ] 


ig details sufficient for general 
These details vary with dif 
ferent applications, the size and nature of the project 
They should be sufficiently complete to give the building 
inspector all essential details for building inspection. 


3 


Zoning adjustments will be necessary for at least 1) pe! 
cent of the plans submitted with permit applications. The 
number of these that can be made by the Building Com- 


} 


missioner’s office is largely dependent upon the abilil 


and knowledge of the zoning engineer. A comprehensive 


zoning law based on reasonable requirements for genera! 
welfare and enforced with intelligence will soon have 


general public approval. The average building-perm 
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t is willing to cooperate on suggested changes for 
pliance with the zoning law. provided the restric- 


d expenses involved therein are not prohibitive. 


\ etent zoning engineer should obtain voluntary ad- 
ts by the applicant in 75 per cent of the violations. 
| ves about 244 per cent of the total number of ap- 


25 per cent of 10 per cent) who are unable or 
to comply with the strict requirements of the 
law. These cases result in appeals to the zoning 
for a modification in the application of the law be- 


f undue hardship. 
1 


i} Zoning Board of Appeals, or Board of Adjustment. 
is vested under the zoning law with certain discretionary 
not possessed by the Commissioner of Buildings. 
Building Commissioner's office may not issue a build- 
permit except for full compliance with the zoning 
law. The powers and limitations of the Zoning Board 
‘ tt be discussed in the present paper, but their strict 
bservance is fundamental for successful zoning adminis- 
on. The zoning engineer should be very careful to 
btain full compliance with the law before issuing a per- 
mut. and the Board should be equally careful not to ex- 
eed the discretion with which it is vested. Since the 
Roard’s work is administrative. it should be closely co- 
ordinated with that of the Building Commissioner’s office 
which is charged with the administration of zoning. Where 
the zoning engineer has any doubt on the interpretation of 
the ordinance, an informal opinion from the Board may 
be helpful. 
rhe appeal of the Zoning Board should be prepared for 
It should not be 
necessary for the owner to employ an attorney for the ap- 


the appellant in the name of the owner. 


peal. The appeal should be made for a variation in the 
ipplication of the ordinance and not as an appeal from a 
decision of the Commissioner of Buildings. The finding 
of a non-compliance in the plans of an applicant which 
prohibits the issuance of a permit is not a Building Com- 
missioners decision to be appealed. The applicant knows 
the violation, or has had his attention called to it and to 
the section of the law violated. His appeal is for a varia- 
tion in the application of the law as an undue hardship 
under the discretion of the Board as prescribed in the 
law. He has not violated the law, but seeks immunity 
for non-compliance with the law. 

His case is very different from that of the violator for 
Such a 


case is decided by a judge or jury, on evidence from the 


whom a warrant is issued to appear in court. 


Building Commissioner’s office and a brief by the defen- 
dant or his attorney. 

Phe appeal to the Board should state the subject in- 
volved, premises affected, zoning district, section of the or- 
dinance violated, and section under which the appeal is 
made. The appeal for the Board’s consideration and rec- 
ord should also have small-scale building plans, elevations 
id a survey based on the appellant’s plans and survey 
which have been checked by field inspection and the 
ounty plats or deed records. The hearings before the 
Board should be informal with the appellant, and opposi- 
» should be confined to the pertinent details in the case. 
If there is any misunderstanding of the law or its appli- 
itl full explanations should be made by the chairman 
D ubers of the Board. 
be informed on their rights under the law, together 


Both appellant and opposition 
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The de 


a dise Uussion 


with the powers and limitations of the Board. 
cision of the Board should be preceded by 
and followed by a resolution granting or denying the 
appeal, with a record of the votes of the Board members. 

The Board’s decision will of course be unsatisfactory to 
the loser. If the Board has succeeded in fully explaining 
the law, so that the loser sees the justice in the decision, 
he will accept it as final. If. however, he is not convinced 
of the correctness of the Board’s decision, a court appe al 
may follow. Court appeals are usually preceded by pre 
liminary discussions or correspondence with the Building 
Commissioner's office. Where the Building Commissionet 
is also a member of the Zoning Board, he can supplement 
that were not fully 
at the hearing. If the Building 


Commissioner is versed in the legal lore of zoning, he can 


explanations that were not made, or 


understood on a decision 


frequently cite previous decisions to show the expense and 
hopelessness of resorting to the courts 


» 


Court appeals on Zoning Board decisions cannot be 


avoided entirely. The average city solicitor is not a zon 
ing expert, and the brunt of the case must be borne by the 
Where the Building Com 
missioner is a full-time employee and also a member of 


the Zoning Board, he 


careful preparation of the case with the city solicitor. If 


building department's advisor. 
can devote the time necessary for a 


the zoning ordinance is good, and the Board’s decision is 
correct, there need be little fear of a court decision. An 
adverse court decision, however, must be carefully 
studied and, if correct, it should be followed by a revision 
of the zoning law or by other means to prevent further 
litigation. If the first court is in error, an immediate ap 
peal should be made to a higher court for a retrial. Re 
peated successful court attacks on an ordinance soon ren- 
der it of little value. Court decisions upholding a zoning 


law give it strength and facilitate its administration 
6 


Inspection of building construction, for compliance with 
approved plans, is absolutely necessary for successful zon 
This inspection should be made. be- 
For this 


ing administration. 
fore the work has passed the preliminary stages. 
purpose the building inspector should have a copy of the 
permit, the approved building plans and the survey. The 
surveyor’s stakes on the lot should be checked with those 
shown on the survey. Neighborhood opposition may start 
at any stage of the construction, and this frequently de- 
velops into a Zoning Board case. If the inspector has any 
doubts of his ability to satisfy neighborhood opposition, 
he should seek the assistance of his supervisor without de 
lay. 

without a 
eo to the 


In order to prevent building construction 
permit, a duplicate of each permit issued should 
policeman on whose beat the proposed improvement is 
located. 


which he has a permit, he need not pay any attention to 


If the policeman sees building construction for 


it. because of the fact that the building inspector is looking 
after the job. Building construction can be stopped by a 
policeman when he has no permit and where there is no 
permit on the job. in which case the Building Commission 
er’s office should be notified. Ths police, in this way and 
valuable assistance 


other 


with small effort. can render a most 


in building-code administration for all code pro- 


visions in addition to zoning. 
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A summary of the various operations for zoning ad- 
ministration of permit applications involving zoning in 
Cincinnati during the year 1930, is as follows: 
td ' , )? 
/ K ( rs OF ( 
, / K \ 
B 
I 54 
Phe 213 adjustments by the Zoning Board, out of the 
total number of 18.734 administrative operations, is 1.1 pet 
cent of the entire zoning administration. Under the build 
iIng-code revistor a large percentage of the adjustments 
that formerly went to the Board will in the future be con 
trolled by other sections of the code which will reduce the 


ry 
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Zoning Board operation below 1 per cent of the t 
ministrative operations in zoning. 

The modern zoning difficulty is zoning adminis 
The technicalities of state enabling acts, munic ipal 
laws and court decisions are now well established 
ing administration that inspires confidence in th 
and in the courts, at a reasonable cost to the taxpa 
While it will be 


sible to make the Zoning Board’s | per cent part i: 


however. a very rare occurrence. 
ministration commensurate in cost with the 99 py 
handled by the Building Commissioner’s office. ther: 
doubt that present costs can be materially reduced w 


impairing the administration. 


An Unusual Reereation Park 
at Northampton, Mass. 


PHVHIS country park with recreational facilities, com- 
The land 

presented to the city of Northampton by Mrs. Fan- 
Bb. Look 


1rniine diate con 


rises an area of about 128 acres. was 
| 


nit who made available a sum of 


fund of 


construction 


SPOO.O000 tor 
and $250.000 to 
The and 
f the park were to be carried on through 
Mrs. Look and sell 
a population of about 


miles to the north of the center of 


struction a pro 


vide for maintenance maintenance, 


administration « 


a Board of created by 


Trustees 
The city 
The park lie ~ about 2! 


the busine 


K pel 


petuating has 25.000 


ss district. It will be seen from the layout plan 


that many interesting and unusual features 


By ROBERT WASHBURN BEAL 


Landseape Architect, Boston, Mass. 


that it agreed could well be en 


Another unusual feature was proposed in cor 


another feature was 
phasized. 
nection with the river. The river as it existed was one of 
those streams that do not amount to much in the su 


At flood 


ever, large amounts of water pass down the channel 


time. times of or freshets in the spring, how 
ind 
the river has more than once overflowed its high banks 
The result is that of stone and the hie! 
undercut banks are exposed most of the summer, and thes: 
are not attractive in a park development. The 


treatment included the construction of three simple dams 


great amounts 


yroposed 








are ine luded in 
the area. 

The entrance m ill and valteway 1s made a memorial to 
the husband of the donor The music court and theater is 
| , a2 
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DURING AND AFTER CONSTRLU¢ 


TION 
The scenes include the entrance gates, the 


bathhouse, and the swimmir 


the 


ch would maintain established levels. thus covering sary to remove five large 


elms from the line of trees along 
st of the banks and the stones and creating long ponds These were placed along the side of the 
h could be used by canoeists. The type ot dam sug: entrance to form an avenue extending up to the 
gested was unique in that it consisted to a large extent of 


The swimming pool and locker building 
ish boards which would be eX- unit of the are 


in the 


the street. new 
wi! rateway 

is the main 
washed out at times of 
water and allow the stream to flow through 
il way. 


a Phe pool is 150 x 75 feet and is entirely 


for swimming, with a minimum depth in the diving area 
from 7!» to 9 feet The diving area is placed at the mid 


[he funds available did not make it possible to carry out dle of the side of the pool 


opposite the clubhouse porch. 
tire scheme in the original program of construction, [his makes it possible for the spectators 


work about the entrance. including the gateway. 
area, swimming 


to see all events 
is a very economl ype of 
pool to construct. The locker building provid 


vides for 1.125 
lockers. of which about 350 are ip the women’s 


Che first summer of operation was 1930 


in the pool with ease. and it 
pool, memorial flagpole and 


lendron pond, has been completed and fairly well 
d. Six tennis courts 


SePCTLION 


Phe pool 


were many lessons learned | 


have been constructed. the 
field has bee n craded. and considerable work has hee n late in opening and there 


mn the lawn vames area and the picnic orove The the first 


vear s experience. In spite of the fact that littl 


use of th pool, the 


has been constructed from the entrance to the play 


was done to en ourage total attendance 


The pool made a small prohit howe ver, and 
the 1931 figures will show really successful operatio 


was 27.433. 
reating the new entrance approach, it was neces 








Underwriters’ Revised Building Code 


Embodies Important New Principles 


l is now a litthe more than a quarter of a century since 
the Nation 
the first edition of its Buildine Code 


il Board of Fire Underwriters published 
Its main pur- 
been to furnish municipal officials or boards 


pose has 
with a sound basis for local ordinances regulating build- 
although it has also found extensive use 


a textbook. \ new edition, 


ing construction 
in educational institutions as 
the fifth complete ly revised, has recently been issued un- 
der the direction of the Committee on Construction of 


Buildings 


cooperating as ¢ onsultant. 


with which the writer has had the privilege of 


In arrangement this new Code follows generally the 
recommendations of the Building Code Committee of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce as outlined in that com- 
July, 1925 


building code will constitute a chapter of the municipal- 


mittee s report of On the assumption that a 
ity s code of ordinances, the main divisions of this Code, 


eacn dealing with some general, broad subject, are termed 


“articles Further successive subdivisions are the “sec- 
tions. Each section deals with some outstanding matte 
indicated by its title. The numbered sub-sections (each 


referred to in the Code as a “subdivision”) treat of special 


phases of the subject matter of the section. In scope it 
secks to regulate those matters relating to construction, 
equipment, occupancy and maintenance that must neces- 
sarily be considered in the planning and erection of struc- 


National 


“Suggested Fire Prevention Ordinance” 


recently revised 


the control of the 


tures, leaving to the Board’s 
equipment, use and occupancy of buildings so far as they 
are not covered by the requirements for planning and 
erection, 
The Administration of the Code 

Believing that the tendency of the past to make speci- 
t 
and that the end to be attained rather than the method of 


cations of building ordinances is a mistaken principle, 


accomplishment is more conducive to satisfactory results, 


detailed requirements, so far as possible, have been 


avoided. On the other hand, realizing that adequate fa- 
cilities for enforcement are not always provided by mu- 
nicipalities, and that a large percentage of building opera- 
lions are still in the hands of designers and builders who 
are not qualified to apply the ordinarily accepted prin- 
ciples of construction, the general requirements are sup- 
plemented by provisions indicating certain materials and 
methods as satisfactory. 


As the official 
sarily decide whether or not the intent of the Code is met 


who administers the Code must neces- 
and the safeiy of the public is secured, a person well in- 
formed on quality and strength of materials, on prevail- 
ing methods of building construction, on good practice 
in fire prevention, and on the proper installation of usual 
equipment, and whose tenure of office is secure during good 
behavior, is demanded. In order that the public may 
secure the benefits of new developments, or of economies 
materials or methods of 


resulting from the use of new 


By RUDOLPH P. MILLER 


Consulting Engineer, New York 





More Power and Responsibility 
for Building Officials 

Under the new Recommended Build. 
ing Code, deseribed in the accompanying 
article, a greater amount of discretion 
than heretofore would be granted by the 
municipal legislative body to the build- 
ing official responsible for administering 
the code. For this reason, and because 
of the ever widening jurisdiction of the 
building official by the addition to his 
duties in supervising building construc- 
tion, of the administration of the zoning 
ordinance and of other laws affecting 
buildings, it becomes increasingly im- 
portant that well-qualified men of intel- 
ligence and integrity, with an assured 
tenure of office during good behavior, 
should be appointed to the office. In- 
creased authority carries with it greater 
responsibility. On the other hand, there 
can be no responsibility without author- 
ity. The importance of selecting such 
officials because of merit, and free from 
the influence of partisan politics, is ob- 


vious. 





construction, the building official is given, under specifi 
restrictions and within given limitations, authority to pro 
mulgate rules to carry into effect the provisions of the 


Code and secure their intent. 


The Zoning Ordinance Controls 


Although the Building Code Committee includes in its 
recommended arrangement a chapter on zoning, this Code 
includes merely a general statement that, so far as they 
do not attempt to prescribe the type, material and method 
of construction, the provisions of the zoning ordinance, 
when there is one, shall be controlling. 

Another form of zoning ordinarily called fire-limits, Is 
included, fixing districts within which, with certain speci 
fied exceptions, new buildings or structures of frame con- 
The so-called metal-clad build 


ings also fall under this ban. 


struction are prohibited. 


Certain occupancies that, by reason of noise, {ul 
dust. or otherwise. are likely to constitute nuisances 


serious fire hazards, are prescribed unless permitt: 


special action of the local legislature. 
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Heights and Areas 


espective of location, varying restrictions are placed 
heights and areas of the several types of construc- 
I: ireproof construction. 


ind classes of occupancy. 


pt for public garages, is not limited. Certain uses, 
on the other hand, are per- 
In the case of build- 


is theaters. asylums, etc.. 
{ only in fireproof buildings. 
of heavy timber construction and ordinary 
truction, the limiting areas vary in the ratio of ap- 
according to accessibility 


imately 1.0, 1.2 and 1.5. 


one, two and three or more sides. The prescribed 
ht limitations are fixed; but areas may be increased 
per cent if the building is sprinklered, and 200 pet 
if the building does not exceed one story in height 


is sprinklered. 


Provisions for Light and Air 


“Light and Ventilation.” the room. 


considering its purpose, is made the basis for the type of 


In the article on 
ventilation that is prescribed. Rooms used for habitation, 
wherever they may be located, must have natural light and 
air by means of windows of dimensions proportioned to 
the size of the room, opening directly on permanent open 
spaces For rooms devoted to business purposes, it is 
optional to utilize the method prescribed for habitable 
rooms or install mechanical ventilation that will provide 
the necessary amount of properly conditioned air within 
the zone of comfort as established in the recommended 
practice of the American Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers. In institutional buildings a similar choice 
of methods of ventilation is allowed: but natural light is 
required. Rooms used for public assembly and class- 
rooms in schools, subject to certain exceptions where sat- 
isfactory natural light and air are provided, must provide 
changes of air by mechanical means. The required open 
spaces must have areas and dimensions proportioned to 
the height of the building. 


Exit Facilities 
rhe provisions for exit facilities are substantially those 


that have controlled, apparently acceptably, for the past 
fifteen years, in the construction of buildings in New 


York City. 


nition as a suitable or safe means of egress. 


The ordinary fire-escape is not given recog- 
It has been 
customary in building codes to deal with theaters and mo- 
tion picture houses as special matters. This Code does 
not make a distinction between special occupancies and 
other places of assembly; but all places of assembly, so 


alike in the 


Under “Special Occupan- 


lar as exits are concerned, are dealt with 
article on “Means of Egress.” 
cies,” seating arrangements, applicable to all cases, are 
considered. The same article prescribes the extra pre- 
cautions necessary for a stage which is to be used for 
theatrical performances. The Code does not regulate the 
installation of the projection apparatus, as that is one of 


the subjects covered by the Fire Prevention Ordinance. 


Standards of Materials and 
Construction 


the articles dealing with “Materials, Loads and 
sses” and “Construction.” reliance is placed on the 
established and generally accepted standards of ma- 
ls and construction practices that have been in recent 
formulated by well-qualified technical committees 
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| ire 
lest 


National 


Society fol 


and adopte | by such organizations as the 
Protection Association, the American 
ing Materials, the Institute of 


industry 


(American Steel Construc 
associations. It seems useless to 


Code with detailed 


tion and other 
requirements 
all, the 
which 


used. The 


stresses that are specified in the Code are those that should 


expand the text of the 
for the 
official 


untried 


usual materials and methods, when, after 


must lay down the conditions under new 


and materials and methods may be 


be used for the materials ordinarily employed in 90 per 


cent of building Provision has been made 


for the 


when better 


operations. 


use. under certain conditions, of higher stresses 


grades of materials or superior methods of 
Good workmanship is the prim 
essential for safe construction. No amount of detail in the 
The building official must al 


Elaborate specifications would prob 


construction are assured. 


Code will guarantee that. 
wavs be the judge. 


ably hamper him in his judgment. 
Fire Protection 


and even before. 


With the advent of the tall building. 
as cities grew and congestion increased, fire protection 
has come to be of increasing importance in building con 
treated 


struction. It is natural, therefore, that this topic, 


as one phase of construction. should occupy a larger 


of the text than any other. 


the criterion of acceptable construction, is more promi 


part Here performance, as 


nent than elsewhere in the Code. The standard fire test 
of the 
ure of the sufficiency of a material or method of construc 


American Standards Association is made the meas 


tion. A distinction, which does not appear in the earlier 
editions, is made between fireproof construction and semi 
fireproof construction, the difference being that the forme: 
type, in general, demands a fire-resistance rating of one 
hour more for the various structural elements than the 
latter. 
in the 


Semi-fireproof construction will insure economies 
light 


construction of 


construction of residences and othe occu 


pancy buildings. In the matter of the 
chimneys and flues, the installation of heat appliances 
and ventilating systems, and the equipment of standpipes 
and sprinkler systems, the regulations of the National 


Board of followed 


closely. In the article on “Electrical Control.” reliance 


Fire Underwriters have been quite 
is placed almost entirely on the National Electrical Code, 


subject to the sanction of the building official 
Other Provisions 


Other articles purport to regulate the construction, main 
tenance and operation of elevators, the installation of 
and the erection of 


lighting, gas-piping and plumbing, 


ions and billboards. The protection of workmen during 
construction and of the public that unavoidably comes in 
contact with building operations is provided for in an 
article entitled “Safeguards During Construction.” 

So far as has been deemed necessary for a clear under 
sianding of the Code provisions or a limitation of their 


Phe 


appearing it 


application, an article on “Definitions” is included. 


meanings of more than seventy-five terms 


ihe text are given. Annotations throughout the Code are 


intended to help in its interpretation and application. 
Cross-references are freely made as a convenience to (he 


of the ( ode. 


prove of assistance in administration. 


usel An appendix ol 50-odd pages should 
\ comprehe hnsive 
index supplies an adjunct without which a publication of 


this kind would certainly be defective. 








Berlin's Housing and Planning Exposition 
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The Fine Setting of the Exposition 
The “Bauausstellung’”—the great German exposition of housing and town 
planning—occupied Berlin’s permanent exhibition grounds and buildings, 
a portion of which is shown at the lower left of the above illustration. 


The “Rundfunkhaus” (Radio Building) is shown at the right. 





Spacious Housing Replaces Congestion 
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sO, ODER SO, ODER SO?” 


© of the most striking and 
fective features of the Berlin 
tauausstellung™” was the deco- 
tive treatment of the walls of 
large central circular room. 
re good and the bad in city 
uilding were graphically shown 
n a series of “SO or SO” mu- 
ls. In the two here reproduced 
thoroughly modern treatment 
of a street intersection is con- 
trasted with congestion resulting 
from lack of planning; and the 
safe and happy playground 
makes its appeal as against the 
street or alley of the less for- 


tunate city children 


Spielende Jugend 





Twenty-one countries, in addition to Germany and the United States, were represented during June 
and July in the great German Building Exposition—the largest of its kind ever held. With seventy dif. 
ferent buildings on an area of more than three acres, the Exposition gave a remarkab!y complete sur- 
vey of everything connected with modern building art and progressive ideas of housing and town planning. 

A novel feature of the Exposition was the paying of the streets, each with a separate material, on 
the open part of the grounds. The “Munich Asphalt Street,” the “Street of the Silesian Granite Com- 
pany,” the “Concrete Street.” “Tar Street,” etc., had a total length of over a mile and a fifth. 

The trend towards decentralization in regional planning, and towards greater spaciousness in city 
building, was shown in some of the town planning exhibits. The Vienna model, for examp!e—reproduced 
on the opposite page, was designed to show the spaciousness of present-day housing developments in 


Vienna in contrast with pre-war congestion. 











Methods of Pavement Widening 


Used in Various States 


ARROW 


vent the effective development ol an area 


pavements are a source ol danger and pre- 


bec ause 


rt 


of the ineflicient use of the transportation system. 
The question presents itself: How may these pavements 
be widened so as to conserve all previous investment and 
at the same time to provide facilities adequate for modern 
needs. It is hard to draw the line between resurfacing and 
widening, as they frequently go hand in hand. The report 
on this subject presented by a committee to the Ninth 
Annual Asphalt Paving Conterence is based on replies to 
nnaires sent to the 48 State Highway 


a series ol questi 


Departments Replies were received from practically all, 
indicating that the work of widening has been carried on 
to some degree throughout the whole country. 

It has long been recognized that a certain minimum 
width should 


two-lane, three-lane and four-lane roads, but for one rea- 


obtain for the traveled way on one-lane, 


son o1 another, many surfaces, even on the most important 


routes, have been constructed with less than this amount. 


The Effeet of Inadequate Widths 


One of the most vulnerable points in a pavement is the 


edge, and where traffic volume has grown so as to flow 
over, maintenance costs rapidly increase, and hazards to 


These 


nance cosis do not always show as pavement mainienance 


vehicles and human life increase as well. mainte- 


under some forms of ace ounting, being camouflaged under 


roadway maintenance, but the increase is 


attributable to the narrow 


shoulder and 


almost entirely road surface. 
In the rainy season of the year, especially in the spring 
months, the hazard to human life is especially high, be- 
cause of the deep ruts which form at the edge of narrow 
pavements, and accidents always increase substantially at 
The wear on the pavement surface also in- 
creases, trathe lane 
through fear of the edge, instead of dispersing freely over 


the full width 


this season 


due to concentrating in a narrow 


Methods of Widening 


This condition is generally recognized by all engineers, 
the difficulty being to obtain the additional width at a 
reasonable cost. Three principal methods of widening are 
employed: 

|. Placing additional width of pavement of the same 
type or similar type. 

2. Placing a 
and of the same height, formed by laying a new top course 


course cdjacent to the present pavement 


over the old pavement as well as the widened area to 
obtain an entirely new surface. 

3. Treatment of the berm so as to permit turning out 
back, but with the bulk of the trafhe 
old pavement 

\ll three methods have been employed with marked suc- 


Even with 


and carried on the 


and the practice is rapidly increasing. 


cess, 


new construction where the two-lane roadway width is 20 
feet, it has been found desirable to treat the berm, partly 














“What We Put on the Side We 
Take Off the End” 

One of the leading highway engineers 
in the East, even as recently as five years 
ago, stated, in answer to the criticism 
that his state roads were too narrow, 
“Well, what we put on the side we have 
to take off the end, and with a 15-foot 
roadway instead of one 18 or 20 feet 
wide we obtain 6 miles instead of 5 for 
the same money.” This policy, either 
by design or accident, has created a con- 
dition which now requires attention, es- 
pecially where the rigid types of surfac- 
ing have been employed. 





for the lower maintenance costs that have resulted through 
prevention of erosion, but particularly because of park- 
ing regulations which prohibit stopping on the pavement. 
It is recognized that a large number of highway accidents 
are due to vehicles parked on the pavement, necessitating 
quick turn-outs by following cars with consequent frequent 
collisions. If such parking regulations are to be enforced, 
public authorities must provide a berm or shoulder of 
such character as will permit easy driving on and off at 


all seasons of the year. 
Costs 


It is evident that the majority of the states are finding 
that by using asphaltic types, pavements may be widened 
at low costs, consistent with good results. 

California has found that the cost of widening has been 
$4.50 per ton of asphaltic concrete complete in place. 
Penetration inches thick has cost 45 cents 
per square yard, gravel or stone shoulders with an 
asphaltic mix 4 inches thick, 55 cents per square yard, and 
oiled natural earth shoulders, either by penetration or 


macadam 2 


mixing, 5 cents per square yard. 

Costs in Connecticut have been from $1 to $1.25 per 
square yard when widening with penetration macadam, 
20 to 25 cents per square yard for widening with surface- 
treated gravel or stone shoulders, and 9 to 15 cents per 
square yard for oil-treated natural soil shoulders. 


Conclusions 


l. The widening of old pavements with asphalt 
types is essentially sound and, in view of the saving 1 
costs, together with the increased service to the public, 
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tion of an old pavement in order to construct an 


be further extended as standard practice. 
new one is practically always an unwarranted 
of public funds and can be justified only when an 
relocation in grade and alignment is imperative. 
Widening can be carried on gradually as funds are 
le. either on one side or both, and roads formerly 
oor alignment can be remarkably straightened by 
all widening on the inside of curves, 
Road surfaces with high crowns and no super-ele- 
can be improved in both respects with widened 
so constructed as to conform to modern design and 
same time conserve all the previous investments. 
\iany narrow pavements now showing signs of fail- 
because of concentration of traflic can be carried along 
many years with entire satisfaction by widening berms 
asphaltic types and thus waterproofing the surface 
at the edge and thereby preventing saturation of the sub- 
orade. 
5. Asphaltic treatments on gravel, stone or natural soil 
shoulders markedly reduce maintenance, increase the sur- 
face of the roadway, and permit lateral dispersion of traf- 
fic over the entire pavement width. The surface is water- 
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proofed, so that moisture cannot enter at the edge of the 
pavement and soften the subgrade. 

6. Since widening operations with asphaltic types can 
be carried on in progressive stages, they lend themselves 
to every degree of trafhe and every por ketbook. Crushed 
stone, cravel Or slag can he placed on the shoulders as 
rapidly as funds permit, in layers of any depth, receive 
compaction under traffic, and be added to as conditions 
make necessary. until thorough consolidation is obtained. 
The final wearing surface can then be achieved, either 
by surface treatment, mixed-in-place, or plant-mixed meth 


ods without delay to traffic and at a minimum cost. 


7. Accidents on highways can be largely reduced by 
the so that 


completely off the pavement whenever necessary without 


viving stability to berm, vehicles can turn 


fear of being mired. 


&. The asphaltic of shoulders not only 


achieves all purposes outlined above, but also prevents 
the of 


tures through elimination of wash which otherwise causes 


treatment 


erosion and thereby reduces maintenance struc 


stoppage during heavy rainfalls. In this respect. alone, 


the cost of treatment is justified. 


Oil Treatment of Earth 


and Blow-Sand Soil 


in Highway Construction 


IL treatment of earth and sandy soils by the mixing 

method has not been tried to any large extent in 
the western states. Some work of this type has 
recently been done in Wyoming and Nebraska. The soil 
in both cases is a very fine grained and poorly graded 
material commonly called blow sand. 

[he method of construction consists of mixing in two 
layers to produce a final compacted depth of about 4 
inches. A light road oil was used on the work in Wyom- 
ing, while in Nebraska both a light road oil of 60 to 70 
per cent asphalt and a heavier material of 94 per cent 
asphalt and 100 to 120 penetration asphalt cut-back with 
a slow-drying distillate of the kerosene type were used. 


Reported by J. T. PAULS 

Senior Highway Engineer, 
U.S. Bureau of Publie Roads 
During the summers of 1929 and 1930 the Division of 
Bridges and Highways, Nebraska Department of Public 


Works, and the U. S. Public Roads, 


cooperative experiments using these materials in the treat 


sureau of conducted 
ment of road surfaces composed of fine, sandy soils 
Sufficient time has not elapsed since this construction 
to allow conclusions to be drawn regarding its success. 
The sandy soil is very unstable, and for that reason the 
By 


the heavier material much greater bond is secured, as well 


light oil may not add sufficient stability. the use of 
as a much better road surface. 
The following table gives the typical grading of the 


soils which were oil-mixed in Wyoming and Nebraska: 


rie “< 


ey 


AN OIL-TREATED ROAD IN FRESNO COUNTY, CALI 
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94 PER CENT ROAD OIL CUT BACK WITH KEROSENE MIXED IN PLACE WITH BLOW-SAND SOII 


\ Ne 
I t 19S Pr SISA 
I Ce Per ( t 
Weight »y Weight 
g 10 m 7 100.0 
g 20 OSS 
gy 4O O68 S 
gq 4 s S7.7 
y bo.9 
ad 79.0 21.4 
l Oo 10.9 
LD 10S 1.4 





SURFACE 
GENERALLY 


BLADING OF COVER ON 
WORK USED OUITI 
IN THE WEST 


LIGHT 
rREATMENT 


The amount of oil used in this construction was about 
pel cent on the \W yoming work and 7 to 8 per cent on 
As shown by the grading of the soil, 


the Nebraska work. 
the Wyoming material should require more oil, because 
large amount of material passing the 200-mesh 
This is which 
shows the surtac 
trafh In this case additional oil will no doubt be mixed 


into the surface. 


o the 


sieve borne out by the early behavior, 


tending to ravel and dissipate undet 


Soil Roads Treated in California 


lreatment of soil roads with light oils, similar to 
those used on crushed stone and gravel roads, by a method 
which is a combination of penetration and mixing, has 


been used on a large scale in Fresno County and other 


counties of California and has proved highly satisfactory. 
These soils vary, from those that are almost all sand to 


a red loam. Although the more sandy material gives th 
better results, oil treatment of the more plastic materia 
has also. been successful. In general, where the soil lacks 
granular material, sand or gravel is first mixed into th 
surface. 


The following table gives the analysis of a typical s 
on which these treatments are made: 






Pp 
ne 
Retained on 10-mesh sieve 
Passing 10-mesh, retained on 20-mesh 
Passing 20-mesh, retained on 30-mes} 
I 30-mesh, retained on 40-mesh 
P : 40-mesh, retained on 50-mes! 
P 50-mesh, retained on 100-mes! 0 
Pas 100-mesh, retained on 200-mesh 
P 200-mes! s 





Method of Construction 


Progressive construction covering a period of about two 
vears is required in order to build up a satisfactor 
surface soil road. The construction treatments, fou 
five in number, are applied during the summer months o! 
the first two years. 

The road surface is first bladed to the cross-sectior 
quired, materials for about | inch of soil being left 


A light oil of about 80 to 70 pel 


windrows at the edges. 
cent asphalt content is then applied at the rate of 0.75 
gallon per square yard and covered with the soil bladed 
in from the windrows. As soon as the traffic begins to 
break through the first treatment, the surface is scarified 
to a depth of two or three inches and a second treatmer 
similar to the first is applied. Like treatments are added 
during the following year, until the oil mat has sufficient 
thickness and richness to carry the traffic, after which light 
treatments are required every two or three years. 
More than 2,000 miles of these roads have been 


in Fresno County alone. They are in excellent conditio! 
and have the appearance of sheet asphalt. Many of then 
carry traffic in excess of 2,000 vehicles per day. 

The good behavior of these roads is probably due large 
lv to the dry and warm climate and to the fact that th 


soil is largely sandy. In Illinois, where there has be: 


considerable oiling of the soil roads, the results have no! 
been so favorable, probably because of a combinati 
conditions such as moisture in the soil, the moist and cold 


climate, and less granular and well-graded soil. 











Determining Population 


in Off-Census Years 


Methods Employed by a Water 
Company for Statistics 


in Annual Report 


By H. G. BROWN, JR. 
Engineer, The New Rochelle Water Company, 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ber of voters, the number of water services in use. et 
and multiply it by a constant obtained by comparing 
the quantity in a census year with the census figure. 
Another, known as the “compound interest” method, is 
based on the theory that the increase in incremental in 
crease is constant. A third assumes that the place in ques 
tion will follow, at least approximately, the same law as 
other places of the same size and characteristics, 

As the methods applied were the same for all the com 
munities, we shall use New Rochelle as an illustration and 


show only the figures applicable to it. 
Population per Meter 


Irving the first method outlined above, and using the 
quantity most readily available to a water company, the 


| : number of meters in active use, as our plant is 100 pet 
Zo i320 

PLOTTING OF POPULATIONS OF SEVEN 
CITIES OF SIMILAR CHARACTERISTICS TO $ a 
NEW ROCHELLE. N. Y.. FROM 1900 TO 193 for the respective years and found that there were 7.24 


cent metered, we divided the number of meters in use on 


January | in 1920, 1925 and 1930 into the census figures 


NVERY year, in making up the 
annual operating report of the 

New Rochelle Division of The 

New Rochelle Water Co.. we have to 
estimate the population of each of 
the communities served. There are 
seven of them—the city of New 
Rochelle. the town of Eastchester 
outside of the villages of Bronxville 
and Tuckahoe. the villages of Bronx- 
ville. Tuckahoe, North Pelham and 
Pelham Manor, and a small portion 
of the village of Pelham. At the 
time of the 1930 census the popula- 
tion of New Rochelle was 54,000, and 
the populations of the town and the 











Villages ranged between 7,815 and 
n=3 











ere are of course various ways 
smating the population of a 
community. One is to take 
known quantity, such as the 








er of school children. the num- 
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people per meter in 1920, 6.20 in 1925, and 6.26 in 1930, 
The average of the three is Oo, whi h. multiplied by 
8.091. the number of meters in use on January 1, 1931. 
vives an estimated population of about 57.200. Using 
6.26, the same as in 1930, we get only 54.400. It is evi 


dent that the selection of the proper number of people 
per meter is quite important, and that this number some 


varies considerably. 


Limes 
Compound Interest Method 
Irving the second or “compound interest” method, we 
found that the growth from 1920 to 1925 was 8,009, and 


from 1925 to 1930 was 9,778, giving an increase in growth 
of | Adding 1.769 to 9,7 
growth between 1930 and 1935 of 11,547. 


fifth of this assumed increase to the census figure for | 


169, the 78 gives an assumed 


add one- 
930, 


If we 


we get an estimated population of about 56,300 for 1931. 


Comparative Curves 


outlined above, selected 
from Federal census lists for 1900, 1910, 1920 and 1930 
seven \tlantic coast states, which passed the 
»4,000 mark, the 1930 population of New Rochelle, be- 
L910 and 1920. They \llentown, Altoona, and 


Irving the third method we 


[ween are 


Troublesome lron 


ALGUST, 1931 


for 





Binghamton, N. Y.. New Britain, Conn W 
But since Ports th 


Chester, Pa., 
tucket, R. L.. 
decreased in population between 1920 and 1930, 

For the other we | ted 


We then plotted a cur 


and Portsmouth, Va. 


moved it from the list. cities 


the curves shown in Figure 1. 


for New Rochelle, using both Federal and state « 1s 
figures, and from the 54,000 point on this curve plotied 
the corresponding portions of the curves for the e] 
cities, with the result shown in Figure 2. If New Rochel|; 


continues to grow at its present rate, the curve will] 
about as shown by the long dash line. As you will] see. 
this follows very closelv the curve for Allentown and ji 
cates a population of about 75.700 in 1940, However. 
since most of the curves bend over to the right, and since 
we prefer to be somewhat conservative in this work, we 
shall use the short dash line, which shows a population 
of about 72.500 in 1940 and 56,000 in 1931. 
very well with the results of the second method, and gives 
a factor of 6.44 persons per meter, which we believe js 


This agrees 


not unreasonable. 

In 1935, when the next state census is taken, we will vet 
a good check on our estimates. Until then, we believe the 
curves will give us fairly accurate results unless something 


entirely unforeseen occurs. 


Removed from a New Water Supply 


FTER spending $35,000 for the construction of a 
a new water system in 1930, the citizens of Platte City, 
« . . 

Vo.. were dissatisfied with the new supply because 


of its high iron content. After considerable experimenta- 
tion, it was found that an additional expenditure of about 
$1.500 for an iron-removal plant would provide a good 
quality of water and make the system a successful venture. 


Platte City is one of the small towns within 40 miles 











By W. B. ROLLINS 
W. B. Rollins & Co., Consulting Engineers, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


of Kansas City on Highway 71 and is the county-seat of 
Platte County. It has a population of only 558 inhabi- 
tants, mostly of southern extraction and all progressive. 


The new water system required the use of 18,000 feet 
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iron pipe, a 75.000-gallon elevated storage tank. 
well in the Platte River bottom. This well, which is 
gravel wall type is a0 feet deep. and penetrates a 
t stratum of coarse sand. It yields 150 gallons pet 
e, but is pumped at the rate of about one-half its 
At the time of the test, 
ficials were so well pleased with the quantity of 


ty, using a vertical turbine. 


available that the possibility of iron content did not 
them any concern. 

first customers, however, found that the water soon 

ne cloudy and that it stained clothes and plumbing 

res. The main from the pumping plant to the elevated 

k passing through the business district contained sedi- 

which was stirred up when pumping was in prog- 

so that the largest business user, a restaurant operated 

one of the municipal officials, could use water at only 

rtain periods of the day. after this sediment had settled. 


Experimental Work on Iron Removal 


[he iron content was found to exceed 40 parts pet 


million, which is not unusual for shallow supplies ob- 
tained along bottoms of the Missouri River and its tribu- 
taries. A number of conferences were held with different 
parties regarding various methods of treatment. Some 
simple experiments by the water superintendent indicated 


the remedy. In one of these a pickle barrel was half filled 


A Study of Asphalt Filler 
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placed about two feet above the sand bed. 


with sand. water was introduced through a nozzle 


Samples ol 
water taken from a bung-hole near the bottom of the barrel 
Thus 
of aeration and filtration in the removal of 
established 
a plant using 
filtration The 
plant as constructed is shown in the illustration. 


at intervals during a four-weeks period were clear. 
the efficiency 
iron from the Platte City water supply was 
decided to 


sedimentation 


It was immediately construct 


aeration and followed by 


rhe original water-works system included a small reset 
voir into which the well pump discharged and from which 
a high-lift pump forced water into the elevated tank. It 
was a simple matter to construct the basin and _ filter 
adja ent to the reservoir, which then became the clear well. 


Raw 


water is delivered through four nozzles into 


spray 
a basin providing a two-hour detention period. The iron 
is precipitated and settles in the basin or is removed by the 
sand filter, through which the water runs at a rate of 2's 
gallons per square foot a minute. Wash water is taken 
from the high-service mains through a pressure-reducing 
valve. Provision is made for lime treatment to remove any 
additional hardness if and when desired. 


W. B. Rollins & Co., consulting engineers, Kansas City, 
Mo.. were consulting engineers for the city on the entire 
project. 


Materials 


for Briek Pavements 


HILE asphalt is generally recognized as a superion 

brick filler, ideas relative to desirable improve- 

ments in the character of the filler often do not 
take into account the practical possibilities. The primary 
function of a filler is of course to fill joints. This presup- 
poses that there are joints to be filled, and it is certainly 
reasonable to assume that uniformity in width of joint 
space is highly desirable. At the present time in the lug- 
less brick pavement, as laid, the joint space varies from 
zero to somewhat more than !,-inch in width, and in the 
lug brick pavement from !,-inch to somewhat over 14- 
inch in width. 

Ordinary asphalt as applied hot is a viscous liquid 
which, as it becomes chilled by contact with the relatively 
cold air and brick surfaces, rapidly increases in viscosity 
until it becomes semi-solid. It must therefore find its way 
quickly into the joint spaces if it is to serve its primary 
function. 


Characteristics of Steam-refined and 
Oxidized Asphalts 


(here are two general types of asphalts—steam-refined 
and oxidized. If of the same degree of hardness at normal 

perature, the former maintain their fluidity for a 
er period after application than the latter. In other 
ds, at high temperatures, considerably lower than that 
pplication, they are much more fluid than the oxidized 


ilts. They will therefore find their way into ex- 


By PREVOST HUBBARD 


Chemical Engineer, The Asphalt Institute 


than the oxi 
dized asphalts, and to this extent might be preferable. As 


tremely readily 


narrow joint spaces more 
a corollary of the relative viscosity of these two types of 
asphalt at high temperatures, there is, however, the same 
general relationship in consistency at the extremes of 
brick 
The steam-refined asphalt becomes softer in 
likely to bleed, and it 


also becomes more brittle in cold weather and therefore 
more likely to chip. 


iimospheric temperature to which a pavement is 
subjected. 
hot weather and therefore more 
If, therefore, the oxidized asphalt 
can find its way into the joint spaces, it possesses certain 
advantages over the steam-refined product. 

If sufficiently fluid when they come in contact with the 
joint faces, both types will adhere firmly to the bricks and 
thus waterproof the joints, As the steam-refined asphalt 
maintains its fluidity for a longer time after application, 
it has therefore a better opportunity to adhere to the brick 
faces in narrow joints, and to this extent is again prefer 


able. 


Control in Manufacture 


The process of oxidizing asphalts during their manu 


facture is a perfectly controllable refinery operation. 


Starting with any base material and refining it to a given 


penetration at normal temperature, the melting point of 
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the finished product is raised in proportion to the amount 
of oxidation that is permitted to take place. The same 
is true of its viscosity at relatively high temperatures and 
of its lack of susceptibility to ordinary ranges of atmos- 
pherie temperatures. — Its ductility 
on the other hand, is reduced very materially in the latei 


It therefore follows that asphalts ol 


at normal temperature. 


stages of oxidation, 
relatively high melting points possess relatively low duc- 
tility 

When wide joint brick pavement were more co nmontly 
laid, such highly oxidized asphalts were undoubtedly the 
preferred type of asphalt filler. As the narrow-joint, lug- 
less brick came 
found more difficult 
these high 
have therefore been modified with the hope on the 


use. however, it was 


fill the joints with 


into more general 

to satisfactorily 
very melting joint products. Specifications 
part 
of many engineers that some asphalt might be obtained 
that would possess all the desirable characteristics of both 
steam-refined and highly oxidized products, and none of 
the undesirable characteristics of either—a rather hope- 


less proposition, 
Existing Filler Specifications 


It is believed that the present asphalt filler specifications 
of the American Society for Municipal Engineers and of 
the National Brick Manufacturers 


represent about as satisfactory a compromise as is likely 


Paving Association 
to be reached under existing construction specifications. 
Further must from realization that, 
to obtain best results with an asphalt filler, reasonably 
At this 


time the lug brick most nearly insures these conditions, 


lmprovement come 


wide and uniform joint spaces must be provided. 


but by suitable methods of laying, possibly with the use 
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of temporary spacers, lugless brick may be equal], 


factory. This is a construction detail which comes si, |, 
within the province of the engineer. If he would ma 
more time to seeing that his pavement has uniforn nt 
spaces to be filled, rather than to condemning the ch; ac. 
ter of fillers, it is believed that present problems y.yJ\q 


soon be solved. 


Type of Filler Depends on Method 
of Application 


Given a reasonably uniform joint space with a minimum 
width of 3/16-inch. it is believed that the two typ s of 
asphalt filler will be found quite satisfactory, For a 


poured joint filler an oxidized asphalt with a somewhat 
higher minimum melting point than now permitted, should 
be used. For a squeegee filler, an asphalt grout composed 
of a mixture of steam-refined asphalt and sand similar to 
that now commonly used in the consiruction of granite 
pavements, should prove satisfactory. The latter has been 
successfully used by the ciiy of New Orleans with lugless 
brick. The addition of fine mineral matter to an asphalt 
produces an effect somewhat similar to raising the melting 
point of the asphalt alone. 
practicable to use a softer and lower melting point asphalt 
than if the straight asphalt were to be used alone. 


In a grout, therefore, it is 


Both suggested types of filler, properly applied, should 
readily fill joint spaces of the width mentioned, waterproof 
the joints, and provide for ordinary expansion and con- 
traction. Whether or not the engineer wishes to protect 
the pavement with a carpet coat would determine the 
selection of type of filler. 


discussion at the Twenty-Fifth Annual 
Brick Manufacturers Association 


ACKKNOWLEDGMENT~—From a 


Meeting of the National Paving 


An Inquiry Into Whether City Plans Expedite Public Improvements 


During a Period of Depression 


} KALIZING an unprecedented opportunity to remove 
R from an academic to a practical basis discussions of the 
value of city plans in expediting public improvements 
during a period of depression, the editors of City Planning 
early this spring asked four specific questions of 50 resident 
planning engineers in cities in various population groups in 
the country. These questions were: 
|. Has your city done any municipal construction during 
the depression, partly at least for the sake of relieving unem- 
ployment, which it probably would not have done at this time 
under normal circumstances ? 
2. What kind of works have been undertaken and approxi- 


mately how much money will be expended upon them up to 


June 1, 1931 (or some other date if more easy for you to 
determine } ? 
3. Did this construction work form one or more items 


proposed in the city plan? 
t. Was its undertaking 
plan? In what way? 
Twenty of the 33 engineers replying reported that their 
cities had undertaken construction work, partly at least for 
the sake of relieving unemployment, which probably would 
not have been done at this time under normal circumstances. 
Of the thirteen cities reporting that they had not undertaken 
additional construction work, three were already engaged 
upon intensive construction programs which they had not 
In seventeen cities, the addi- 


facilitated by the existing city 


increase. 


found necessary to 
tional construction work being undertaken included one or 





more items proposed in the city plan. In one of the three 
cities in which additional construction work included no city 
plan projects, this was due to the fact that the city plan was 
not completed; in another to the fact that sewerage and 
water-supply systems were not included in the city plan. 

In fourteen cities, the additional construction work un- 
dertaken was facilitated by the city plan. In three, it was 
not: in one case, the city plan was not completed; in another, 


the projects were not important encugh to be part of a c.t) 
pan. 

To quote from the editorial in the July issue of the journal, 
n which the results of the questionnaire are discussed in de- 
tail: 

“Planning engineers stated that existing city plans have 
expedited public improvements during this period of depres- 
sion in the following ways: 

“1. The fact tht the undertakings were part of an ac- 
cepted city plan gave the public confidence in their merit 

“2. Improvements were particularly facilitated when the) 
were items in long-term capital improvement programs Jor 
which financing had been arranged. 

“3. The city plan and its program of execution eliminate 
the usual delays incident to a determination of which projects 
should be carried out first and which of several locations 
should be selected. 

“4. Improvements were greatly facilitated when the «''y 
possessed detailed construction drawings for projects.” 

















Strengthening a Failing Sewer 


Without Disturbing the Street Surface 


HREADING corrugated iron pipe through a failing 
sewer under the downtown section of Commercial 
Street, was the means of replacement chosen by 
Ill.. which allowed free use of the street and at 
me time resulted in a substantial saving in con- 
in costs. The sewer in question is of a monolithir 
uction and was installed 12 feet under the surface 
Commercial Street, between 10th and 16th Streets, 
11. It discharges through a 72-inch pipe sewer into 
the Ohio River, just off ]Oth Street. The outlet is protected 
st high water by an automatic drainage gate. 

Cairo is situated at the junction of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers, and, in general, quicksand prevails at a 
lepth corresponding to the bottom of the sewer. Owing 

combination of unstable foundation conditions. the 
nposed load, and also some weathering, repairs to the 

had been necessary from time to time. The method 
sed in making these repairs was to strengthen the weak- 
ned areas with concrete collars placed from within the 
sewer. Each of the repairs made in this manner naturally 
decreased the « apacity of the sewer and obstrucied the flow 
to a certain degree. 

During the spring of 1929, a portion of the sewer be- 
tween 13th and 14th Streets failed completely, making 


: Tid F tis “te” 
DIGGING THE OPEN TRENCH WHERE THE 
METAL PIPE WERE PLACED AND PUSHED INTO 
THE OLD SEWER 


By WILBUR B. THISTLEWOOD 
Commissioner of Streets and Public Improvements, 


Cairo, Ul. 


LOWERING AN 18-FOOT SECTION OF 54INCH 
ASPHALT-COATED CORRUGATED IRON PIPI 
INTO THE JACKING PI 


the replacement of that portion an immediate necessity. 
\djoining portions of the sewer also showed signs of im- 
pending failure. 

Commercial Street is one of Cairo’s main business thor 
oughfares. In addition to the usual city vehicular traffic, 
it carries a single-track car line about 15 feet west of the 
center line of the sewer. Such being the case. it was ad 
visable to reinforce the sections of the sewer adjacent lo 
the collapsed portion in some manner before complete 
failure would necessitate closing the street to traflie and 
installing a new sewer by the open trench method. 

\ consideration of various alternative methods resulted 
in the decision to excavate an open trench for that portion 
of the line that had failed completely, and then by using 
this opening as a working trench to thread corrugated iron 
pipe into that portion of the sewer, extending in both 


directions, that was in need of reinforcement. 


Bitumastic Coated Metal Pipe Inserted 


Since the sewer carried both domestic and industrial 
waste which might be of a corrosive nature, it was thought 
that greatet service could be secured by having the pipe 
completely coated with a bituminous preparation This 
same plan of protection was carried still further by choos 
ing Armco paved invert pipe, which has a bituminous pave 
ment in the bottom or invert where the abrasive wear of 
materials carried suspended in sewerage would be con 
centrated, 

Careful measurements showed that repairs had reduced 
the original diameters of 60 and 72 inches to such an 
extent that a 54-inch corrugated pipe was the largest that 
could be easily threaded through the sewer. The required 


amount of pipe was fabricated in 18-foot lengths, which 
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THE OPEN END OF THE OLD SEWER, SHOWING 
THE SHEETED JACKING PII 


could easily be handled at the depth at which the installa- 
tion was to be made, 
Some time prior to the failure of the sewer. the street 


above that particular oortion had been opened for re- 


i 
pairs, but had never been repaved. A dragline was used 
to excavate the trench to the level of the bottom of the 
old sewer It was only necessary to sheet and brace the 


jacking pit 
Pipe Threaded by Jacking 


\ threading operation requires power of some kind by 
which the pipe may be either pushed ol pulled into the 
structure which is being renewed. In this case, the power 
was provided by a 50-ton jack which was butted against 
a backstop constructed at one end of the working trench. 
Steel car rails set at a line and grade to insure the proper 
entry of the pipe into the sewer completed the threading 
set-up The pipe was then lowered onto the rail and 
jacked into the sewer. When it was almost in place, an- 
other section was connected to the first by an espet ially 
designed connecting band which gave a joint of unusual 
strength and which, with fully coated pipe, was practically 
watertign 

This latter feature was considered to be of great im- 


portance, as it was thought that the unequal alternative 


pressures on the outside and inside of the pipe had torced 
the surrounding sand into the pipe, where it was carried 
away by the flow. The result was a loss in supporting 


power, which had hastened the failure of the old sewer 


By making the sewer watertight and securely connecting 
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the long sections into a continuous length, the fo: } 
had caused the failure of the former constructi: 
be successfully resisted. 

The process of adding and jacking sections » 
tinued until the entire 700 feet required south of the 
had been pushed into place. As the pipe was be 
vanced, a workman at the forward end assisted t} 
over the concrete collars and other obstructions by 


of a pine hbar. 





When this part of the job was ( ompleted, the set was 


reversed, and 70 feet was threaded into that port 


the sewer extending north of the open trench. Th 


type of pipe used in threading was then laid in the 
trench, and backfill was put in place. 


An important feature necessary to insure the lastiy 


success of any threading operation is backfilling th: 


space between the new and the original structure. Becau 


of the long distance—300 feet——between manholes, and 


the smallness of the space left on the outside of the pipe 


a special method of backfilling was devised in this case 


This consisted of flushing sandy loam from manhole | 


manhole until the voids were completely filled. Should 


further collapse of the old structure occur, the intervenir 


cushion of backfill will distribute the imposed load ov 


a larger area of the pipe within. 
The ease and dispatch with which the necessary repai 
were made in this case, and the satisfactory manner 


which the installation has been functioning since it was 


placed in operation, have secured the complete satisfactio 





CONNECTING-UP A NEW SECTION OF PIPE 
PREPARATORY TO JACKING IT INTO THE OLD 
SEWER 


of every one concerned with the job. The W. Q. O’Nea 
Co., of Crawfordsville, Ind., fabricators of the pipe, su 


plied engineering advice and assistance. The entire insta! 


lation of 1,007 feet was done in approximately 60 days 


1} 
ih 
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Municipal Tactics 
Though every observer of city administration must 
be in accord with the basic idea that the citizens in e 
democracy must not be kept in the dark on essential 
matters through secrecy or conspiracy, it would be a 
mistake to insist that there is no place for secrecy i 


municipal administration.—LUTHER GULICK. 








When the Business Man 
Accepts Public Office 


[ times when political office is sought, candidates 
determination. if elected. to 
Without doubt. many mu- 
il governmental activities could be improved by a 


express their bring 


to it business methods. 


thorough application and appreciation of sound 
ess practices. It is my purpose here, however, to 
se the picture and suggest how business might be 
improved by the insertion of muni ipal or political meth- 
ods. to indicate how sometimes public office-holders must 
have a broader viewpoint than private position-holders, 
that business men who are placed in public office can serve 
their selfish interests better because of their municipal 
experience, 
{ series of comparisons between the methods charac- 
terizing private business and those of municipalities will 


make my point clear. 


Curbing Abuse of Authority 


In a great many business concerns only one man’s con- 
science or sense of justice stands between people and 
their personal and property rights. In the field of mu- 
nicipal government, authority is frequently limited, cir- 
cumscribed and defined, and law and tradition halt too 
much use of it. 

In some business adventures we seldom think of our 
authority to do the thing contemplated; in municipal 
work we almost always have to, which often raises the 
point as to the real reason for our engagement in the par- 
ticular effort. I believe questions airned to learn whether 
we are getting away from prime purposes may help many 
a business. 

Business executives usually have the power to discharge 
employees without rhyme or reason. Civil service, tenure 
of office, term expiration and other elements often deny 
this power to the public official, so that he has to study 
further how he may get on with the group with which 
he is associated. When he does discharge. he must be 
ready to back up his decision with facts. 


Taking Time to Confer 


In the average business, one man, the president or owner, 
the recognized leader, usually dominates; whereas in pub- 
lic work there are often commissioners, boards, etc., made 
up of men with equal authority and all elected for one 
purpose, who must be sure that the steps taken are prop- 
er, the most economical and best suited to the purpose. 
rhis often slows up action; but are we not inclined some- 
limes to go too fast in business life? 

Often important and costly projects are started pri- 
vately, without serious consultation, despite all the “in 
erence” bulletins issued by telephone operators. Pub- 
work of similar nature requires hearings at which 
ible information is secured, arguments for and against 


are submitted, and an interval of time is provided before 


final action is taken. 


watch what is going on, to keep his ear to the 


By PETER A. SMITH 
Village Trustee, 
South Orange, N. J.: 
Chairman of the Finance. 
Street and Sewer Committees 





Some Municipal Ideas Which Business 


Might Adopt 


The vocation of the author of this article is 
manufacturing; his avocation is that of an un- 
paid village official. In submitting the manu- 
script to The American City, Mr. Smith writes: 

“I should explain that these sidelights are 
personal ones, glimpsed over a period of pub- 
lic service of four years, in a small community. 
as contrasted with a business experience of 
twenty years with a medium-sized, closely 
owned corporation. Perhaps what | have no- 
ticed would not apply to a small business or a 
great corporation; perhaps, if the municipality 
were an immense city, there would not be the 
same opportunities to observe so much of its 
action. Municipal methods are being inserted 
in my business, personal and civie work to 
some advantage.” 





ground, to get on the “band wagon,” is necessary for the 
As a result, he 


listens and consults generally more than the average busi- 


occupant of a political ofhce. reads and 


ness man. 
Securing and Safeguarding Funds 


In many commercial transactions it is assumed, and 
often loosely, that somehow the money with which to pay 
will be forthcoming, whereas in most municipalities noth- 
ing can be started until the funds are arranged for. 

In business we adopt budgets and change them and over- 
expend them as we see fit: in government we must use 
budgets and may be severely punished if we exceed them. 

Large sums of money may be expended by a business 
man, without much authority, control or notice. In city 
work definite steps are set out, laws must be followed, 
and restrictions are imposed as to amount, purpose, ete., 
of expenditures. 

The business purchasing agent may procure almost any 
thing without definite obligations to regard price, specifi 
cations, penalty and so forth. The community buyer is 
required to advertise, to take public bids, to specify, to 
demand bonds for faithful performance, to inspect and 
at least to go through the motions of securing competitive 
bids. 

Well-regulated companies have audits made and prepare 
statements and reports, and do other important acts at 


Your mu 


nie ipality, ereal or small. is compelled to do these things 


regular periods, but with them it is optional 


under severe penalties, 
Persons, partnerships, and corporations are not limited 
as to the ratio between their earning power, their worth 


and their debts, whereas municipalities in well-governed 
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states are so limited, definitely and specifically. 
Payment of bills in a corporation disbursing, say, S10). 
YOO monthly, is not a highly 
a city requires afhidavits, certifi- 
which takes longer 
idequ ite check- p than 


intricate transaction. but a 


similar amount paid by 


cations, countersigning, et but olves 


rreatet issurance ol would a 
single signature 


from view. 


hidde n 


the \ do not have to hve so com plete. ( lear. careful. ol log- 
| 


feel 


Because business records are often 


ical as public records. I many officials are, fortu- 


nately, forced to prepare themselves to wrile more accu- 
rate reports than business men in correspondingly impor- 
fant pl ices 
When the Lawyer Is of Value 
Like most business men. I look on lawvers with more 
or less disdain and keep away from them as much and 


is far as possible; but, as a public official, a legal opin- 
ion is helpful and counsel is sought in place of being 


dodged. \ 
lot of it 


little legal advice in the beginning makes a 


whole unnecessary in the end. Competent coun- 


sel is one of the laws of personal efficiency. 
Since the law is constantly before them. public officials 


than business men. If the law 
is good, the official should 


because of his knowledge. 


have to notice it more 


be more inclined to heed it. 


Preventing or Overcoming 
Opposition 


Unless the business is unusual and the control changing, 
its management does not expect constant opposition. In 
municipal work, however, with our two-party system and 
are always 
to defeat, 


must so conduct themselves as to prevent 


even with non-partizan commissions, the “Outs” 


watching the “Ins.” anxious to criticize. 
and the “Ins” 
this 


If the private enterprise earns money its officers may 


ever, 


reasonably expect to continue along with it year after 


vear. In public life the current occupant must at some 
time come up for re-election or reappointment and must 
he prepared to resell himself to the voters and be alert 


to changing conditions. 
Courtesy as an Asset 


industry and commerce have 


| nless 
direc | 


men engaged in 


contact with their customers, they have no reason 
other than perhaps a natural desire to be so, to be polite, 
and at times may be curt and short-spoken. Because his 
position cle pends on the good feeling toward him of his 
electorate, the politician must be courteous, and since he 
must often address the ladies, he has learned that courtesy 
pays. 

While customer and public relations and effect on per- 
siven consideration by thoughtful commercial 


rule. the 


sonnel are 


managers, there is not in business, as a same 
serious consideration which is given to these topics by 
the average politician, in checking up how his action may 
react on his constituents, his followers and the newspapers. 
The politician seems to be more aware of human values, 


and more observant of public or opposed opinion. 
Three More Thoughts 


Harmful procrastination enters into many business trans- 


actions because action is not necessary at a fixed time. 


Since public meetings are usually held on definite dates, 
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municipal officials become accustomed to making d 
or submitting reports in time for them. If there ar; 
hearings, citizens usually expect action prompt! 
them. 

We frequently associate the use of too much 
with public officials; but we are surprised when 
a business man who speaks fluently, clearly and 
embarrassment. The latter could often, to their a 
ment, copy the study given to this important m 
office-holders. 

Junkets. conferences, conventions. meetings, a 
often held in public than in business life. These , 
should tend to broaden, to educate, to inspire, ti , 
to humanize and to bring to a common level their a:iend 


ants. 
In Conclusion 


There are many more comparisons that could be mad 
some which favor the fast, free. independent, executive 
business action, devoid of red tape and with the least 
and some which indicate that a slower, safer, surer 
Often the ownershi; 


" 


of the money involved has great bearing on our actions 


rules, 
more thoughtful process is better. 


Only a very large corporation would have the variet 
of subjects to handle that are necessary to the healit! 
safety, sanitation, education, transportation, recreatio: 
morals, charity and finances of even a small village, whic! 
should tend to make public officials warm-hearted, humai 
minded and responsive to spiritual and cultural aspects 
of life. 


So business can learn something from municipal pra 


ig 
tice, and men engaged in business should not lightly pass 
up their opportunities as citizens to help themselves and 
safeguard their investments by a lively and _ intelligent 
and continuous interest in community affairs. On th 
other hand, those in the public service should look to and 
copy and employ crisp American business devices and 
ways to improve their administration. 

When we get a majority of city managers (not in th 
limited use of that term) who are trained in good busi 
ness ways, cooperating with business executives who ar 
politicians (in its best sense), it will indeed be a happy 
day for the women-folks, the children, all the citizens 
and especially the taxpayers. 





Responsible Citizenship, Public and 
Private 


The analyst of today cannot escape the con- 
viction that future preservation of American 
institutions, of which self-government is the 
bulwark, depends largely on the quality and 
character of public administration in the na- 
tion’s municipalities and upon the degree of 
intelligence and zeal with which residents of 
urban communities accept and discharge the 
obligations of citizenship. 

—Albert G. Preston, 


Director of the Budget, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


























Operation of the Activated Sludge Plant 


at Elyria, Ohio 


FHAVUE city of Elyria, Ohio, with a population of 25,- 
600. is situated about 25 miles southwest of Cleve- 
land. for the oldest 
ntral part of the city. is on the separate plan. The 
ind West Branches of the Black River flow northerly 
rh the city 


Sewerage, except sewers in 


and unite near the center, forming the 


River. which flows northerly a distance of about 
miles and empties into Lake Erie at Lorain. 
years the insanitary condition of the Black 
Most of the sewage 
1 the city was discharged from two main outlets near 
Also. 
ve and industrial wastes from low-level areas found 
outlet into either the East or the West Branch. 


there were large quantities of spent pickling liquors from 


many 


was a source ot complaint. 
northerly limits, one on each bank of the river. 
Then. too. 


two large steel plants located on the West Branch just 
utside the city. These have been, or will be. taken care 


of lo ally. 
4 Comprehensive Plan of Sewerage 


In 1925, the city adopted a comprehensive plan of 
sewerage which included collecting all of the sewage and 
treating it on a 100-acre city-owned site in the Black River 
valley about 114 miles north of the corporation limits. 
Since there is no area within this valley suitable for a sew- 
age plant, which ultimately will not be relatively near 
built-u 
activated sludge type so as to prec lude, so far as possible, 


sections, it was decided to build a plant of the 


nuisances from odors and flies. 

[he treatment plant consists of bar gratings, grit cham- 
bers, primary settling tanks, aeration tanks, sludge settling 
tanks, heated separate digestion tanks. and glass-covered 
sludge drying beds, together with all the necessary ap 
purtenances for measuring the flow of sewage and air, and 
for sludge handling. The final effluent is discharged into 
the Black River. 

he treatment devices are designed to serve a population 
of 36,000 at an average rate of 3.6 million gallons daily. 
All excess over two and one-half times the daily dry- 
weather flow is by-passed at the main overflow ahead of 
the bar gratings. The aeration tanks are designed for 
twice the normal flow. Provision is also made to by-pass 
each of the units, should occasion demand it. The sewage, 
except from small low-level areas, is brought to the plant 
by gravity. The flow through all the treatment devices is 
by gravity also. 

There 


are two brick buildings: a small one housing the bar grat- 


he plant is attractively located on a side hill. 


ings and sewage flow recorder; and a large one of three 
stories, the top floor of which contains office and labora- 
tory, the ground floor the power plant, and the basement, 

rooms, sludge pumps, heating plants, workshop, 


There 


well-equipped laboratory for carrying on control 


passageway to the aeration tanks pipe gallery. 


x, and sufficient tools and appliances are provided to 
late proper operation and maintenance. 
structures were completed in 1929, but full-time 


SETTLING POWER 


HOUSI 


THE FINAI TANKS AND 


By FRANK WOODBURY JONES 
Sanitary Chemist 
with George B. Gascoigne, 
Consulting Engineer. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


and 


JAMES R. COLLIER 
Superintendent and Chemist, 
Sewage Treatment Works, 
Elyria, Ohio 
operation was not accomplished until April, 1930. Con- 
sequently, at this time it is not possible to give compre- 
hensive data nor to make hard-and-fast conclusions. pal 
fact that the 
further, not all the possibilities provided by the flexibility 


Lic ularly in view of the flow is low. and, 
of the operating devices have been tried sufficiently to dem 


onstrate which procedure effects the best results. 
Description of Treatment Devices 


The operation of the plant is best visualized by follow 
ing the sewage from inlet to point of discharge. From the 
interceptor it passes into an overflow chamber with weirs 
set to waste excess storm flow. It then passes through bar 
gratings with 14-inch clear openings, following which it 
flows through the dry-weather channel. or during storms 
through one or both of two grit chambers, to the primary 


tanks. The Imhoff tanks. 


each 62 feet lone by 31 feet 6 inches wide. with 27 feet 


settling two primary settling 
water depth, may be operated either in series or in parallel 


the flow. The de 
The vents 


Provision is made also for reversing 
tention period at normal rate is 60 minutes 
are capped to collect the gas. 

The settled sewage passes direct to the four aeration 
Kach tank is 80 feet long 


21 feet 3 inches wide, and 15 feet deep and is divided by 


tanks of the spiral flow type. 


a longitudinal wall with ports at the far end, so that the 
travel through each tank is 160 feet. 

for normal flow at capacity is 4 hours. 
Klectris 


having a full load rating of 2.000 cubic 


The aeration period 

Air is supplied by 
means of two General centrifugal blowers, each 
feet free air per 
minute against 7.5 pounds pressure. The air is distributed 


in each tank by means of one row of Filtros plates cone 
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tained in seven pans and eight plates to the pan. Deflectors 
of galvanized iron assist in producing the spiral action. 
Meters are provided to measure the flow of both air and 
to each tank 


The mixture 


sewage 
of activated sludge and sewage passes into 
two final settling tanks, each 45 feet square and with 12 
These tanks are equipped 
final 


wctually clear and sparkling, cascades over a flight 


leet water depth at the sides 
Dort 
effluent 


of white tile ste ps and is then carried direct to the river. 


with nechanism for sludge removal. The 


There are two conical-bottom separate sludge digestion 
tanks, each 50 feet in diameter, and with a side water depth 
of 20 feet and a total depth of 32 feet. These tanks are 
equipped with Downes floating covers and gas collectors. 


his 


used to heat the water circulated through coils in the di- 


ras is mixed with that from the primary tanks and 


vestors 
Pumps 
luda 


way of the incoming sewage, Oo! direct to the sludge com- 


and piping are so arranged that excess activated 


may be placed either into the primary tanks by 


partments; into the digestors, or onto the sludge beds. 


The primary tank sludge may be put into the digestors, o1 
onto the sludge beds; and sludge from the digestors may 


back 


the primary or the digestion tanks for further condition- 


lye discharged onto the sludge beds. or into either 
ing. Mixing of the sludge in the digestors is effected by 
pumping The supernatant liquors from the digestors 
may be discharged onto the sludge beds, or be returned 
to the primary tanks by pumping. 

The sludge flows from the primary tanks to the diges- 
tors and from the digestors to the sludge drying beds by 
eight sand sludge beds with Lord & 
each bed 87 feet 


The dried sludge is removed by hand with forks and 


eravily. There are 


Burnham elass-overs, long by 17 feet 
wide 
placed into a litter carrier which operates on a monorail 
system extending outside the greenhouses. The contents 
of the carrier may be dumped onto a cart, or into an in- 
dusirial car, to be hauled away for fertilizer or to be used 


as fill on a nearby spoil area. 
Results of Operation 


Sewage was first turned into the primary settling tanks 
on August 9, 7, 1929, 


The testing 


1929, and it was not until October 
that the aeration tanks were ready for testing. 
of the aeration tanks was necessarily intermittent, and for 
a time the air was shut off at night. During this testing 
period there were abnormal quantities of iron wastes in 
the sewage, two or three slugs each day reaching 400 parts 
per million. During the idle periods this iron precipitated 
out in the pans holding the Filtros plates and caused 
1930, 24- 


hour operation was started in the aeration tanks. 


clogging on the underside. On February 17, 
It was 
soon found, however, that the Filtros plates were not de- 
livering suflicient air and, furthermore, the distribution was 
not uniform. Accordingly, the tanks were drained, the 
precipitated iron flushed out from underneath the Filtros 
plates, and some replacements of diffusers made. On 
March 26, 1930, the plant was again put in continuous 
The 


iron, however, persisted, and on April 23 the westerly in- 


service with some improvement in air distribution. 


terceptor carrying about one-half of the total sewage flow 
The 
company releasing the wastes cooperated with the city and 
All of the 


sewage was again admitted to the plant on October 27 


and all of the iron wastes was diverted to the river. 


now provides a separate means of disposal. 


CITY 


for AUGUST, 1931 


1930. It may be seen, therefore, that the whole plant has 
been in operation just about a year, but for more ‘han 
half of this time only a portion of the normai flo . 
treated. In this connection it might be stated that the con 
dition of the Filtros plates gradually improved and {hay 


the air distribution is now uniform and normal. 

Nothwithstanding the fact that for most of the opr ne 
period the plant was not nearly up to capacity and for this 
reason certain abnormalities, particularly in operating the 
aeration tanks, were bound to occur, the results obtained 
have been most favorable, and the indications are that 
these may be maintained to plant capacity. It is not pos. 
sible to present all of the operation procedures in detail: 
consequently, just a few of the matters of particular inter- 
est will be discussed. 


Condition of Sewage 


The sewage arrives at the plant fresh except in summer, 
when it is generally devoid of oxygen. The iron content 
has been reduced to negligible quantities except during 
occasional lapses in the operation of the wastes disposal 
system at the factory. From June to December, 1930, the 
total iron in the raw sewage averaged 5.06, the settled 3.9, 
and the final effluent 0.7 parts per million. 
the iron in the raw sewage is under 15 parts per million, 


Ordinarily, 
but occasionally reaches 80. The average flow is now ap- 
»roximately 2.0 million gallons daily from an estimated 
I ; e 

contributing population of about 21,000, 


Gas Production 


The gas produced in both the primary tanks and the 
separate digestion tanks is collected and measured sepa- 
rately. From June to December, 1930, the Imhoff tanks 
produced 366,700 cubic feet and the separate digestors 
1,920,700, a toial of 2,287,400, of which 16 per cent came 
from the primary tanks. In February, 1931, the primary 
tanks produced only 32,000 cubic feet out of a total 305, 
Weekly analyses 


show the following average composition of the gas: 


800 cubic feet, or about 10.5 per cent. 


CH, co, B.T.1 
Primary tanks......... ee oe 13 900 
Digestion tanks...... .. 70 29 750 


The reason for the better quality of the primary tank. 
gas undoubtedly lies in the fact that in the Imhoff tanks 
more CO, is dissolved and carried off with the sewage. 
Gas not used for heating is wasted. 

The fresh solids as deposited in the primary tanks have 
a volatile content of about 80 per cent. When removed 
to the separate digestors as partially digested sludge, the 
volatile matter is reduced to 59 per cent, and as taken 
from the digestors to 43 per cent. These figures are av 
erages for June to December, 1930. 


Sludge Disposal 


The sludge from the primary tanks as removed to the 
As taken from the 


digestors to the sludge beds, the average was 7.1 per cent. 


digestors averaged 4.0 per cent solids. 


The separate digestors were started without seeding. 
They 


through four rows of coils located about three-quarter 


are heated separately by circulating hot water 
During the summer the 
gas is shut off for several days at a time. The tempera 
In February, 931, 


depth around the circumference. 


ture is maintained at about 77° F. 
a 
Zoe" 


8,750 cubic feet of gas was burned each day to heat 
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FOLLOWING THE TREATMENT OF SEWAGE AT THI YR OHIO 


l. The grit chambers and screen building. 2. The Imhoff tar , ; 
aeration tanks the ght. and the final settling tanks wit t ker tt eft | 


tanks and separate sludge digestion tanks 
Method of rem I Irv sludge from the 
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The 
difference in te mperature between the inlet water and the 
10° and 12° F., 
The temperature of the inlet water averaged about 110 
F.. and of the sludge 78° F. 

lhe present plan of operation is to draw off supernatant 


300 gallons of water circulated through each tank. 


outlet was between averaging about Il” F. 


liquor slowly twice a week and pump it to the primary 
tanks 


applied to the drying beds, after which partially digested 


Following the second draw-off, digested sludge is 


sludge from the primary tanks is added to the digestors. 
The whole mass is then mixed by circulation with pumps. 
Excess activated sludge Is pumped each day to the incom- 
ing sewage and settles with the fresh solids in the primary 
tanks. 

The digested sludge is ol excellent quality, dries read- 
ily and, unlike many sludges, is not fibrous, but readily 
friable at all 


smell. even when first drawn. 


times. It has no odor except a slight tar 


Sludge is drawn from the digestors each week. Under 
present conditions the amount is only enough to fill one 
bed about 10 inches deep. The beds are used in rotation: 
consequently, they are not crowded and are cleaned only 
when needed. As a result, the drying periods are long, 
and the moisture content of the dried sludge has varied 
a minimum of 13 and a maximum of 56, 


between averag- 


ing 31 per cent, or OO per cent solids. | p to January, 
LO3S1. every pound of dried sludge was cleaned from the 
beds and taken away by citizens. There is now a charge 


of 50 cents per cubie yard, but the demand still holds. 
Aeration Tanks 


Owing to irregularities in the sewage flow, it has been 
impossible to operate the aeration tanks in strict accord- 
ance with original design, which was based on one cubic 
foot of air per gallon, and with-sludge return 20 per cent 
of the sewage flow. However, during the past two months 
1931, 


1.4 cubic feet of air per gallon of sewage and 23 per cent 


these values have been approached. — In February. 


sludge return were used. The 5-day biochemical oxygen 


demand of the final effluent averaged 10 parts per million, 


a reduction of 95 per cent. 


Officials Urged to Plan for George 


Bicentennial celebration of next year can 


VHRVHE scope and something of the character of the George 
Washington 


already be judged to some extent by the fact that over 


3.000 towns and cities in every part of the country have or- 


ganized committes to cooperate with the Federal Bicentennial 
of the smallest communities in the 


Commission. From some 


country the Commission has received some of the heartiest 
expressions of interest. Estes, Va., with a population of only 
75, is one of these; Alkol, W. Va., and Elberton, Wash., are 
others. They have each a population of 100. Everetts, N. C., 
Briar Creek, Pa., Amity, Ore., and Wakefield, Kans., all have 
00 or less. These are all actively planning their programs, 
as are some of the largest cities. 


Washington, N. C.,, 
office 
George Washington, will participate actively in the Bicenten- 
nial, according to plans already made by Mayor S. R. Fowle, 
Ir.. and his committee headed by Congressman Lindsey War- 


first incorporated town, and first post 
in the United States to be named in honor of General 


ren and including other prominent citizens, 


Numerous programs have already been planned on a state- 


Degree of Purification Effected 


The degree of purification effected from Jun 1) 
cember, 1930, as measured by the percentage rem s of 
various constituents from the raw sewage, is shown in the 


following tabulation: 


Par rM R 
Raw Settled I Pr r ( 
Sewag sew Eff t Treat nt I 
I] II I to Il 
Amount An 
Suspended s« 1f 7 12 Ss ve l 
~day B. O. D ’ 1l¢ 6.8 76 10 18 
N as free NH 7 1s. 1 0.6 *-0.8 *4.6 l¢ 
N as total 
ganic N 7.4 rs i LA 21.6 
Alka ty 1M 218 SS 22 11.2 108 
I creas 





A study of the above results shows that the plant has 


produced an effluent of excellent sanitary quality. [ny 


appearance also it was clear and pleasing and without 


semblance of odor. 


Operating Personnel and Costs 


The operating force consists of: 
1 Superintendent and chemist 
1 General foreman and chief operator (days) 
2 Operators (afternoon and night shifts) 
| Relief 
2 Laborers 


operator 
(days) 


The treatment plant proper, exclusive of land, but 
cluding grading and parking, was built at a total expend 
ture of $394,000. 
of which about $750 monthly is for power. 


The operation costs $24,000 per y: 


should not increase materially for the next several years 

The plant was designed by George B. Gascoigne, co 
sulting engineer, Cleveland, Ohio, and was built and op 
erated for one year under his supervision. It is own 
and operated by the city from general fund appropriatior 
under the direction of the Mayor and the Director of Pub 
lic Service. 

Operation up to the present time justifies the belief t! 
a plant of this type can produce all the year around, wit! 


1 his COs 





out odor or any nuisance and at reasonable cost, sludge o! 


good quality, and an attractive high-grade effluent. 
Ac KNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper presented before the New Jersey $ 


ige Works Association 


Washington Bicentennial Celebration 
wide basis. 
Forge, Independence Hall, Liberty Bell, 
mantown, Monongahela, and other famous shrines. 
key dates during the celebration period, which extends tro 
Washington’s Birthday to Thanksgiving, special services a! 
programs will be observed in every city and town within th 
In Kansas the schools and churches will play a ma 

In Missouri, the Masons are maki! 


state. 
part in the celebration. 
definite arrangements to honor a brother Mason. In Texas 


Among them is Pennsylvania, with its Valles 
Brandywine, Ge! 
On tet 


the 


Llano Estacado Chapter, D.A.R., proposes that the city park 


of Amarillo be named “Washington Park.” 
The Editor of Tue American Crry has been asked 
United States George Washington Bicentennial Commi- 


urge the mayors and other officials of all towns and cities ! 


the country which have not done so to appoint a Georg: 
ington Bicentennial Commission or Committee to prep 
celebrating the events of next year. Literature and suc¢ 
tions for local programs will be sent on request by t! 
mission, the address of which is Washington Building 
ington, D. C. 
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AMERICAN ROAD BLILDERS’ ASSOCIATION ESTIMATES 
[The estimated state and lecal highway expenditures in millions of dollars for 1931 are 
1930 estimates in the lower. Circles, in 33 states, inficate that the 1931 estimates 
Squares indicate a deere The estimat:s include construction nd maintenan 


excees 


$1.550.881.000;: for 1930, $] 2.945.000 


State and Local Highway Expenditures Estimated for 1930 and 1931 


WO authoritative estimates of combined state and local accompanying this chart W. R. Smith. President of the Amer 
shway expenditures were made public last month. The ican Road Builders’ Association 
first. by the Bureau of Public Roads. indicated that. “The need for increased 


; said: 

appropriations is at once evident. 
the expanded Federal aid program in the interests of The decrease of $50.000.000 in county appropriations accounts 

ised employ .nent—$259,897,000 for 1931 against S105, for the lack of increase in the total figures in the 1931 esti 


18.000 for 1930—building by other governmental agencies mate. The total for state highways. including Federal aid. i 
is fallen off to such an extent that the combined state and estimated at $50,000,000 


more in 1931 than in the previous 
programs show an increase of only $15,000,000 over last year. 


or a rise from $1.601.000.000 to $1.616.000.000. “Bond issues for road improvements permit the construction 
Ihe second estimate, by the American Road Builders’ As of a large mileage 


of modern roads immediately and serve to 
ition, was, strangely enough, more conservative as to totals reduce congestion 


and provide safe roads The general in 
in that of the Federal Government. It showed total esti- crease in prosperity and the profits from reduced depreciation 
ited state and local highway expenditures for 1931 of $1... on motor vehicles and reduced operating costs are far in ex- 


0.881,000 against $1.552,945,000 for 1930. In a statement — cess of the bond interest charg 


| Safe 


| Drivers 


Safe | 


| ‘ ° ° 

| | | Safe | | Highway 
—— ll 

| | Vehicles | | Roads | | Safety 
HIS is the formula advanced bv the American Road the benefits of good roads without unduly increasing taxes. 
Builders’ Association which especially stresses the im Road bonds are usually paid for by motor vehicle taxes which 
rtance of safe roads as the first essential of safety to do not increase the burden on real estate. The roads are paid 
tor driver traveling at high speed. for by the people who receive the most benefit—the 


users,” 
growth of motor vehicles both in number and speed The United States cannot afford to be without safe 


roads. 
outstripped the highway facilities of the United States, an outstanding authority recently pointed out: “The death 
it is the principal reason for congestion, danger and toll 32.500 annually with 950.000 injured. combined to a 
fort of much of the motor travel of today.” says W. R property damage due to motor accidents estimated 
he Association’s President. dollars makes safe highways a profitable ir 


at a billion 
vestment Put 
e is urgent need at the present time for a marked ex there are other profits. Studies by the American Road Build 
of highway program.” Mr. Smith added. “This is ers’ Association show that good roads more than pay their first 


y true of road bond issues which bring immediately cost and renewal through reduced transportation exper 


se 
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Dr. Beard Proposes National Syndi ‘ate for Slum Clearance, 


and House Building 


WY America in the July Forum on “A Five-Year Plan for 


America.” Charles A. Beard proposes that there be 
instituted. under authorization of Congress, a National 
Feonomic Council to assist the fundamental industries of the 


United States in rational planning and in overcoming the 


now imposed by anti-trust laws. Under this 
with the National 
a Syndicate of affiliated cor 


handicaps pro- 


each industry associated Economie 


would take the form of 


porations with its own Board of 


posal 
Council 
Strategy and Planning. Im- 
mediate action in organizing two of these Syndicates is urged 


by Dr. Beard: 


Let the President summon Congress in a special session to 


organize immediately two of the Syndicates to be ultimately 
fitted into the grand scheme—one for Agriculture and the 
other for Building Materials and Housing. The first of these, 
with the consent of state legislatures, will begin immediately 
to carry into execution in each state the plan proposed by 


Governor Roosevelt of New York, namely, buying up marginal 
land 


transmission lines (with or without the cooperation of private 


reforesting, constructing highways, and building electric 


companies as circumstances may dictate). In each state the 


Syndicate will also proceed to organize one or more agricul- 
tural corporations to establish corporate farming as outlined 
that 
acres of public and private land with grand model enterprises. 


“The 


ceed at once to 


above. on a large scale, in way covering thousands of 


Building Materials and Housing Syndicate will pro- 
a survey of the slum and submerged areas of 
great cities, make regional plans, and prepare a gigantic hous 
ing program. It will entrust construction to limited dividend 


corporations in each locality or, where this is not feasible, 


form special corporations for the purpose. It will enroll an 
army of two or three million men to tear down and build cities 
decent to live in and delightful to the eye, summoning to its 
aid the 


ing project will be directed by a special corporation, matters 


best architectural talent in the country. As each hous- 


’ 





of management, rentals, and ownership will be left ocal 
circumstances. Until the general system of produ and 
distributive economy is organized, there will be man fie n 
ties and hazards, but after that consummation housing jl] pe 


geared into the development of industry. It should t} Wor 


out smoothly. 


“These two undertakings will be financed by Freedop 
Bonds and sold with the zeal of war issues. And they wil] 
sell. If the hysterical governments of Europe should get jnto 


another war and the United States were drawn into the « 
flict, who would protest against the sale of a hundred billjo, 
dollars’ worth of consols to pay for killing ten million 
Then will it be said that we cannot float 
one-tenth of the sum, if necessary, to save five or six millioy 


boys? 
Not a single patriot. 


(American citizens frem the horrors of unemployment and 
and enrich the country at the same time by add 
After 
a war, the people, that is, plain citizens, are poorer than |» 
fore; after this heroic national effort, all will be richer 


pauperism 
ing grand capital works, wealth-creating enterprises? 


goods—and, still more important, in patriotic spirit. It ough 

not to be difficult to arouse enthusiasm for such a cause. 
“Let the Let it be prohpesied that thes: 

agricultural and housing works will not ‘pay.’ Doubtless 


some money would be lost, but in the end there would be mil 


worst be said. 


lions of acres of model farms and thousands of houses fit 
If the scheme fails, the properties can be sold on bet 
ter terms than, let us say, unused munition dumps and thy 
Should they a! 
fall into ruin, still they would be the noblest monument to hu 
man endeavor ever erected since time began, making America 


live in. 


boats of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


at doomsday unique among the civilizations of the earth 
“But the project is not utopian; it involves the extension o! 
practices already in effect; and brains and materials are avail 
If such a program were officially announced, its in 
mediate effect would be to give the people of the United States 


able. 


assurance for the future; they would begin to spend wher 
they now hoard against direful uncertainty; and the outcom 
would be confidence in the will and power of the nation.” 


Professor Slichter Urges Eminent Domain 
for Limited-Dividend Housing Corporations 


PROPOSAL somewhat similar to that of Dr. Beard, out- 
lined above. was made at the Institute of Public Affairs, 
University of Virginia, on July 10 by Sumner H. Slich- 


A 


ter, Professor of Economics, Harvard University. 
“Can National Planning Prevent 
* and the relation of this problem to that of 
Slichter “An 


Council might help sustain beth willingness of men to buy 


Business 
Discussing the question, 
Unemployment ? 
Professor said: Economic 


slum clearance, 


houses and their ability to obtain the funds. One thing which 
appears to be needed is a method which will make it profitable 
The 


luctant to lend money on construction which simply represents 


to reclaim neig!. borhoods. banks are exceedingly re 


an increase in the amount of housing available, because such 
construction tends to impair the value of real estate against 


which they now have loans. It is possible, however, that the 


banks would be willing to lend against construction which re- 
large city there are 


places old houses with new. In every 


large areas, conveniently located, which might be converted 
from undesirable to desirable neighborhoods provided the land 


could be assembled into large parcels at reasonable prices. 


The instrument needed to make this possible seems to be 2 
limited-dividend corporation endowed with authority to ac 


During the las 
year, there have been movements in several states to induct 


quire land by condemnation preceedings 


legislatures to authorize the creation of such corporations, but 
Were a Nationa 
Economic Council to throw the weight of its influence behi: 
the movement, progress would undoubtedly be much mor 
The resulting revival of residential construction would 
help not only the construction industry itself but the genera 


little has been definitely accomplished. 


rapid. 


business situation. 

“The establishment of a National 
quires no act of Congress and no sanction from any gover! 
mental body. 
to subpoena witnesses and records, but even that power wou! 
The Council could be established tomor! 
if the United States Chamber of Commerce, the National As 
sociation of Manufacturers, the American Bankers’ Asso 
tion, the American Federation of Labor and a few othe! 
organizations were to decide that it should be done. Here 
a great opportunity for the business men of the coun! 
rise to the emergency created by such problems as ‘sick’ indus 


Economic Council r 
It might help if the Council possessed authority 


not be essential. 


y 


tries, technological unemployment, and the present depres 
sion.” 

















Public Welfare Officials Hold First Annual Meeting 


American Association of 

Welfare Officials, organized in 
). was held in Minneapolis June 15-20 of this year in 
on with the National Conference of Social Work. 


included 


June, 


r - first annual meeting of the 
| lic Boston in 


program of the = sessions consideration of 


pie and city public welfare work, methods ot ob 
uniform statistics, interstate problems, and the develop 
ind protection of professional standards in public wel 
wrk.” 

e first meeting. the urgent need for cooperation of the 
\ssociation with the President's Emergency Committee 
ployment and development of plans for the organiza- 
relief measures during the coming fall and winter was 
sized by the acting chairman of the President's Com 
| red Le 


idopted authorizing the President of the Association to 


Croxton, and other speakers. A_ resolution 


ta committee to cooperate with the President’s Commit 


d other organizations in promoting public appreciation 


published in full in the Social Service Review for 


gs will b 1 
Press, Chicago, Ill 


Address 


Lniversity of Chicago 


of the need for public relief and welfare service, increased pub 


lic appropriations, more effective public welfare organization 
and improved administrative standards 

Resolutions embodying the recommendations presented in 
various Committee reports were adopted. A comprehensive re 
view and forecast of the work of the Association was’ ¢ 
the President, L. A. Halbert, of Rhods 


adopted and officers and a board of directors were elected 


is William J. Ellis 
stitutions and Agencies of the State of 

Hoehlet Public Welfare of 

Cincinnati, Ohio, is Vice-President Miss Marietta Stevenson 
of the United States Children’s Bureau 
Bane, Commissioner, State 
Richmond, Va., is 
mittee include the 
Abbott, Chief of the 


iven by 
Island By-laws wert 
The new President Commissioner of In 


New kred Kk 


Hamilton County and 


Je rsey 
Direc tor of 


is Secretary. and Frank 
Public Welfar 
Members of the Executive Com 
President and Vice-President; Miss Grace 
United States Children’s Bureau: Richard 
K. Conant State Public Wel 
fare, Boston, Mass.; and L. A. Halbert, Director of State In 
State Public Welfare Providence, R. | 


De partment of 


lreasuret 


Commissioner Department of 


stitutions, Commission 


Science Searches for a Quiet Ashcan 


ARLY every morning the millions who live in New York 
K are awakened by the banging. scraping noises of ash 
cans being thrown in and out of trucks and dragged 
over cement sidewalks. The din has become so irritating. the 
Street Cleaning Department, the Sanitation Department and 
the Noise Abatement decided to do 


about it. 


Commission something 

Manufacturers of the offending cans were asked to develop 
noiseless cans. The result was a lot of cans each having some 
sort of noise-reducing device. 

l'o test these cans for their noiseless qualities, the acoustic 
Electrical Products 
They set up their elaborate equipment of noise level recorders 
on the street in front of the Department of Health building 
and then the fun began. 


engineers of Research were called in. 


The finest ashean tossers of the Street Cleaning Department 
mounted their trucks and hurled the new asheans upon the 
pavements, they banged them into trucks and rolled them on 
the pavement. The engineers turned their dials and read their 
meters. 

Some of the cans proved less noisy than others. One was 
so silent it brought the applause of the crowd of onlookers 
who had gathered to see the tests, yet none of the cans could 


withstand the onslaught of the 250-pound ashean tossers who 


American Legion Urges Public 


TEEDED public improvements in nearly 10,000 commu 
| nities are being proposed by the American Legion to 
reduce forestall distress during 


unemployment and 


Money 


transportation, and manufacture of products consumed in 


winter. spent for local labor, and for raw mat 


undertakings, will not have to be spent for unproductive 
{ work when the cold season is upon us. 


Howard P 


ge, Chairman of the Legion’s National Employment Com 


e call for this service has been sent out by 


m. All department commanders, and, through them, 
post, have been informed of the suggested procedure 
ing success. The first thing to do is to find out, through 


ntelligent cooperation of the public officials and the local 


THE TRIAL OF THE OFFENDERS 


take pride in their work. The cans shed their rubber legs and 


pads under the terrific banging on city streets, and the search 


for a silent, durable can is still under way 


Works for Unemployment Relief 


what 
this 
support 


newspapers, improvements are actually needed The 
should good publicity 
should be the goal because. in 
will be 


improvements are 


arguments on 
Wholehearted 


instances, 


question produce 


iat 


taxation involved —hence the importance 


determining what nece irv in the var 


communities 


If enough communities start this movement save the 


Chairman, “and it spreads throughout a state. the confidences 


and enthusiasm that is engendered undoubtedly 


beneficial effect 


will have a 


upon state legislatures in sponsoring needed 


state projects 
officials, if 


this time.” 


The same will apply to Congress and Federal 


enough states engage in creating needed work at 











FORWARD 


Reported by 


STEPS 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 








Salt Lake City Builds 


a Pedestrian Subway 


Satt Lake Ciry, UTan Automobile 
trafic along South Temple Street in this 
city is very heavy In the immediate 
vicinity of this arterial thoroughfare to 


the ea central part ol the city is the 
Wasatch School, attended by about 800 


children The playgrounds are across 
the street from the school, and as a meas 
ure of safety a pedestrian subway has 
been built crossing South Temple Street 


east of R Street South lremple Street is 
132 feet wide. with a roadway of 60 feet. 
The total cost of the deve lopment was 
S4.51% Ot this, the city paid $2.017, 
the Mayors Employment Fund, $1,000, 
ind the Board of Education, $1,500. 


The ubway is of reinforced concrete 
ind is 7 feet high. 6 feet wide. and 104 
feet long, including entrances The sub 
way proper is lighted by four 1LOO-watt 
Benjamin Pit lighting units. The entries 
are lighted by 60-watt Benjamin Pit 
(;ymnasium lighting units. These are 


operated by an automatic time switch. 

\ Josam No. 754-A_ floor drain has 
been installed with a 4-inch outlet vent 
nto a standard clean-out box behind the 
eurb Enoch Smith, of Salt Lake City, 
was the contractor 

H JESSEN 


En incer, 


of vital importance to this community 
because it provides safe, comfortable, 
convenient, and cheap transportation for 
residents of Royal Oak, as well as for 
those of the cities of Pleasant Ridge and 
Ferndale, and the village of Huntington 
Woods. 

The Detroit Street Railways system ex 
tended its car service to this city on May 
30, the line to be operated at cost. For 
the first 30 days the fare from the Eight 
Mile Road (Detroit city limits) to the 
Royal Oak end of the line was made 6 
cents. D. S. R. officials stated that a 
revenue of 25 cents per car-mile would 
be required to maintain this fare. Dur- 
ing the 30 days the line yielded a revenue 
of 43 cents per car-mile, which assures 
the continuance of a fare not to exceed 
6 cents—a rate much lower than the 
former Eastern Michigan Railway fares, 
or those of the busses now operating on 
Royal Oak streets. 

Inasmuch as the fare from the Eight 
Mile Road to Detroit is but 6 cents, resi- 
dents of Royal Oak and vicinity are now 
paying but 12 cents for the 12-mile ride 
to Detroit. By paying one cent for a 
transfer, they may ride to any locality 
served by the Detroit Street Railways. 

Previous attempts to induce the Detroit 
Street Railways to extend its service to 
Royal Oak met with failure. At one 
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Electric Railway Bought as 
Junk Solves Transportation 


Problem 


Royat Oak. Micu.-In an era in 
which economic factors have forced the 
suspension of thousands of miles of 
suburban electric rail service, this city, 

The Gateway of Eastern Michigan,” has 
purchased four miles of electric interur 
ban railway abandoned recently by the 
Eastern Michigan Railways. The pur 
chase included tracks, pavement, and 
overhead equipment, and the price paid 
was $12,200 

The action of the City Commission in 
buying the railway has solved a problem 


time the Eastern Michigan Railways of 
fered to sell its right-of-way to the mu 
nicipalities of Detroit’s northern metro 
politan area for $1,000,000, but the offer 
was rejected. This city at one time ne 
gotiated with the Detroit Street Railways 
for local service over the Eastern Mic 
gan Railways right-of-way, but when 
the D. S. R. requested a guarantee, the 
negotiations were abandoned. 

When the Eastern Michigan Railways 
ceased operation, the interest of Royal 
Oak city officials was renewed. Negotia- 
tions with the Detroit Street Railways 
were re-opened and an agreement was 
reached whereby Detroit's municipal 
street railway system will operate its cars 





to Royal Oak for a 90-day trial] id 
It is confidently expected that the 
will be made permanent. 

The fact that the Detroit Zo: 
Park is in Royal Oak and is vis 
hundreds of thousands of Det 
weekly was an important factor it 
ducing the D. S. R. to extend its ’ 
car service to this city. 


Thus, Royal Oak has obtained 
lent transportation for its citiz 
taking over an abandoned electric rajj 
way whose estimated value is $150 


used in the operation of a street-railway 
line. Two miles of the line is less than 
two years old, and the other two es 
is less than five years old. It is in ey 
lent condition. Detroit railway 

have estimated the cost of buildin 


line at $350,000. Its junk value is $12 
200—the price Royal Oak paid 
JAMES G. MATTHEWS 


Oakland Club Rewards 
Civic Service 

OAKLAND, CALir.—Some time ago, this 
club took cognizance of the- fact that 
each year certain of its members were 
outstanding in their work and devotior 
to the principles of Lionism and their 
participation in the various activities of 
the club. which include an extensive we 
fare and charitable program, as well as 
numerous civic betterments. The Inter 
national Association of Lions Clubs has 
no plans by which members are recog 
nized for work along these lines. Ther 
fore. the Board of Directors of the club 
adopted a resolution to the effect that 
certain members, each year, should be 
officially recognized and_ publicly 
mended for their efforts. in a fitting man 
ner. The token presented to them, at an 
appropriate ceremony. consists of a dia 
mond-studded Lions button. 

This year, one of the awards was made 
to Harry J. Harding. a past president, 
for his work in bringing to a successful 
close a movement started four years ago 
by this club to install a council-manager 
form of government in the city of Oak 
land. in the interests of civic welfare. 


Inasmuch as the activities of the club. to 
a large extent. affect the well-bei of 
the community. these awards have be 
come known as Outstanding Citizenship 
Awards. 

We are holding a meeting in honor of 
one of our most distinguished members 
whose work in the community has been 
exceedingly meritorious. His devot 
civie welfare will be reviewed | 
speaker of the day. who will prese: 
with a bronze plaque containing the 
Lions emblem, the member’s name. a d 


the inscription “Outstanding Cit 
Grant D. Miller, the recipient of this 
award, has long been a leader i 
munity affairs, and it was felt that spe 
cial recognition of his work shou e 
given by this club. 

Several years ago, the Oakland ns 
Club also inaugurated a plan whereby 
































THE 


jinner was held in honor of the 
ho thev felt had done the best 
this community. This honor 
restricted to a member of the 
e event has become an annual 
is now under the direction of 
service clubs and civic organiza- 
Speakers of state and 
prominence are secured for the 
which public officers and civic 
ire invited. Several hundred 
women have attended these af- 


the citv. 


he past. 
DAVIDSON 


ALAN W 
ect The Lions Club 


s etary 


Tacoma Field, the New 
{irport of Pierce 
County, Wask. 

Tacoma, WasH.—This city 

f particularly fortunate in the develop- 
ment of its airport facilities, satisfactor- 
y equipped for A-1-E rating by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Within a short 
time officials will make application for 
\.]-A rating, as all requirements for that 
standing will have been fulfilled. The 
1irport is known as Tacoma Field, and 
s a public project, financed, built, and 
maintained by Pierce County, of which 
Tacoma is the principal city and the 


deems it 


sunty-seat. 

Approximately 1.000 acres of level, 
sravelly land were acquired for the air- 
port. There is a 3,000-foot circular all- 
way flying area with an additional 5,400- 
foot N.E.-S.W. runway. The field is 
fenced with 5-foot woven wire. It has a 
fireproof hangar 112 x 236 feet. Mark- 
ngs for the airport include a standard 
200-foot circle in the center of the field 
with the word “Tacoma,” a north arrow 
ind wind-cone on the hangar roof, and a 
tee. Lighting is afforded through a 
7,000,000-candlepower beacon, two bank 
floodlights for landing, 24,000,000-can- 
\lepower each, boundary lights, and ob- 
struction lights on the buildings. 

Accommodations include 24-hour ser- 
vice and repair facilities, four fuel com- 
panies, sleeping quarters for pilots, a 
restaurant, guard, telephone, bus trans- 
portation to the city, and an airway ob- 
server on the field. Service for the pub- 
lic at the field includes south- and east- 
hound mail, express and passenger ser- 

airplane storage, service and re- 
pair, flying school, and the opportunity 
ff chartering planes for flights. 

\mong the recreational facilities are a 
picnic park, with stoves, a tennis court, 
nd a public address and musical broad- 

sting system. A playground will be 

eloped within a short time. 

\ large area is available for industrial 
tes, with trackage, ample water and 

eap power. Separate districts have 
ide available for school flying. 
ire plans call for the develop- 
a hydroplane basin. Construc- 

improvement at Tacoma Field 
ler the direction of the Pierce 
Engineer, the operation being 

1 by a manager appointed 

the Board of Pierce County 

oners. 

gram of the airport has been 


| 
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THE AIRPORT LAYOUT 











planned to afford Tacoma and Pierce 
County the lowest possible priced ser- 
vices, facilities and sites for distributors 
of aeronautical service and supplies; op- 
portunities for repair depots and manu- 
facturing plants; for passenger, mail and 
express transportation companies; for 
schools, and private and commercial air 
plane operators; to assist in the aero- 
nautical education of the public and to 
provide facilities for their comfort, pleas- 
ure and interest. 

T. A. STEVENSON, 
Chamber of Commerce 


Manager, Tacoma 


A City’s Industrial 
Come-Back 


LoweLt, Mass.—This city. where the 
earliest textile mills in the United States 
were established, has just been through 
the trying experience of making itself 
industrially well and able to earn its liv 
ing again. 

Since 1927 at least 40 new undertak- 
ings have been attracted to the 
through the zeal of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and have given employment 
to more than 6.000 persons. In Lowell's 
case there was special reason for this 
industrial development activity. The de- 
parture of half a dozen textile concerns 
had left thousands of residents unem 
ployed. In five years. than $18 
000.000 worth of taxable 


city 


more 


mill 


prope rtv 


Tacoma 


At the 


Above is a photograph of 
Field taken from the 
left is the airport plan, sh 


wing 


the size and design 


was lost to the muni ipal as 
sessors, who had to shift the 
burden to indus 
tries or to individuals, caus 
ing distress in either 
And just as the Chamber be 
gan to make the 

1929 panic hit the country 
However, constant emphasizing of the 
city’s industrial advantages bore results 
Its proximity to the large markets of the 
East, its transportation service provided 
by two large railroads, its natural water 
power augmented by canals, and its non 
migratory and highly skilled labor mar 
ket, were all presented. The population 
itself, realizing the imperative need of 
cooperation, gave the newcomers a hearty 


surviving 
case 


ore 
progre ss. 


welcome and saw to it that places were 
provided for their families in the city’s 
social life. 

Today will find many different 
forms of enterprise in the buildings or 
on the sites formerly occupied by textile 
plants. The city has learned its lesson 
of the perils of specialization: it is no 
longer to be “The City of Spindles.” but 
a city of diversified industries. For in 
stance, the Courier-Citizens Newspaper 
Co., publisher of two of the city’s dailies 
has converted a long, dreary pile of red 
bricks, rising five or six stories not mor 
than 300 vards the 
portation and mercantile center, into a 
modern newspaper plant, attractive at 
chitecturally and in layout. At lea 
half a dozen other former textile plant 
have rehabilitated, and the r 
sultant diversification has alveady beer 
reflected in the city’s industrial payrolls 

7 he new concerns 


one 


from city’s trans 


bee n 


ire not paying em 
plover s the money 


able to 


that textile pl ints were 


pay. but whatever Lowell 


once 
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THE REFORESTING MACHINE, TRACTOR-OPERATED 
With a crew of four men it plants from 15,000 to 18,000 forest tree seedlings 
day at a cost of $2 per acre, or per 1,200 trees 
has suffered from small wages has not tion Department considers the most im- 


been accompanied by wholesale raiding 


of the city treasury. Not one firm has 
been induced to locate in the city by 
promises of tax abatement, for the rea- 


laws of Massachusetts do not 
The municipal government, 


son that the 
permit this 
is doing everything possible to 
theneweomers’ tax burdens light. 
The city budget has been cut about half 
a million dollars, and the city debt has 
been decreased a like amount since the 
beginning of the rehabilitation program. 
Lavish expenditure on new and unessen- 
tial enterprises has been avoided. The 
most recent step, taken at the instigation 
of a Chamber of committee 
after two years’ study, has been the de- 
to conduct a general revaluation 
property, in order to remove 


howe ver 


make 


Commerce 


cision 
of taxable 
inequalities and insure fair taxes as de- 
termined by an impartial board of ex- 


perts 


CHARLES E. GALLAGHER 


Millions of Trees Planted 
by Machine 

BurraLo, N. Y.—Pursuing the policy 
of restoring useless or abandoned farm 
land to productiveness by reforestation, 
Erie County has planted 2,047,000 trees, 
and expects to plant another million next 
forestry represents a 
the most 


year. This county 
true work of re lamation 
modern and scientific lines. 

The County Forestry Department was 
established three years \lready, 
2.352 acres of land have been acquired 
for reclamation, and a survey has been 
made which shows that there are 30,000 
acres of abandoned or unused land which 
may be suitably used for growing trees. 
The land costs from $6 to $15 an acre, 
necessitating much larger appropriations 
than those made for similar work in the 
mountainous county of where 
suitable land can be bought for $3 and 
per acre. The state furnishes the 
stock for planting from its nurseries pro- 
vided for purposes. The actual 
planting is done by a machine which can 
set as many as 15,000 trees in a day and 
which reduces the cost from about $8 an 


on 


ago. 


Otsego, 
$4 


such 


acre by the old hand labor methods, te 
$2 an acre 


What New York State Conserva 


the 


portant development in many years along 
reforestation lines in the entire country 
has been its use and development in co- 
operation with H. P. Walling, of Cort- 
land, N. Y., the inventor of this tree- 
planting machine. During the spring 
planting of 1930, the original 
working model was tried out in Madison 
County, where 75,000 trees were planted. 
During all last summer, the Department 
kept in constant touch with the manu- 
facturers of this machine, the Champion 
Sheet Metal Co., of Cortland, N. Y., and 
it is believed assisted materially by sug- 
gestions and cooperation in actual field 
trials in several counties in perfecting 


season 


the apparatus. 

The machine itself consists of a low 
platform to which are attached two shoe- 
shaped plows. These plows have vertical 
shanks attaching them to the frame, in 
the rear of which are slots going down to 
the bottom of the furrow at the sole of 
the plow. Ahead of the plow is a steel 
coulter wheel which cuts the sod, thus 
permitting the shank of the plow to fol- 
low along and make a continuous slot 
through the ground. The planter sits 


nearly on a level with the top of this slot, 
and at regular intervals, determined by 
the ringing of a bell operated by a com- 
mutator on a wheel whose circumference 
is six feet, wipes the trees to be planted 
into the slot, the roots entering the slot 
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horizontally facing forward. A 
chine moves, the planter raises 
of the tree, so that when the ty 
leased by him the roots are han 
tical in the slot. Almost im 
two tamping wheels, the treads 
slant in slightly, pass on eith 
the tree. They are at once fol 
another tamping or packing w! 
a divided tread which presses d 
tically on either side. 


The state, under a law of 199 
matches dollar for dollar all t} ne 
a county appropriates for fores pur 
pose up to $5,000 a year. Erie is on, 
the few counties which not o) 


met, but for several times have exceeded 
the state’s grant. 

The largest single tract of | 
sists of 1,116 acres of land in the toy 
of Sardinia. Another tract of over 5 
acres is in the town of Holland 


ALLAN J 
Erie County | 


COLLINS 


Birmingham Park System 
Gains Through Unemploy- 
ment Program 


BirMINGHAM, ALA.—A_ program 
permanent park improvements made pos 
sible through the $500,000 public works 
bond issue for unemployment relief has 
provided work for several hundred m 
over a number of months, and has giver 
this city one of the finest park systems 
the South. Owing to the foresight 
some of its early mayors, Birmingha 
already had ample park acreage. Mu 
of it had remained unimproved. The 
recent activities included cleaning 
and beautifying all the 31 parks. and t! 
construction of permanent buildings 
half a dozen different So 
distinctive feature was developed at eac! 
major park. These include a_ ros 
garden, a swimming pool, a Japanes 
garden, and picnic grounds. 

The work was done under direction 
Roy S. Mitchell, Superintendent, Park 
and Recreation Board. R. J. Pearse at 
William H. Kessler were the lands a} 
architects. All improvements have bee 
completed except at East Lake Park 
which is now operated as an amusement 
park and from which the city receives 
$5,000 rental annually. At the end 
the season it will be redesigned acco! 


sections. 























THE 


a plan the central element of 
s a large lake. 
Avondale Park, improvement proj 
ncluded a rose garden, a natural 
i theater, concert bleachers, and a 
ition and shelter building. The 
rose bushes, planted in concentri 
are of 40 varieties. They 
ty $800. The pergola, which is the 
n’s central feature, is covered with 
ers, as are also the posts which en- 


cost 


the area. 
i large natural amphitheater de 
for pageants, plays, outdoor re 
and music, and 
sing-rooms have been built out of 
stone. The stage floor is carpeted 
grass. and shrubbery forms a back- 
ind. There is an orchestra pit with 
tlights. The seating capacity is 1,600. 
one corner of the park is an area 
eames, including a full-size baseball 
ond, two football gridirons, five ten- 
ourts, and concrete bleachers with a 
iting capacity of 1.200. The brick and 
crete shelter house is on a_ hilltop 
erlooking the entire park. At the park 
entrance is a wading pool 100 by 75 feet. 
[wo small fresh-water lakes are popu- 
lated by water fowls of 35 different varie- 


services, seats 


At Ensley Park, where the formal Jap- 
se garden is the outstanding feature, 
rainage and landscaping costing $43,- 
000 have been completed. This 41-acre 
ea was previously more than a third 
There was already a swim- 
pool here. The new concrete pool 
North Birmingham Park, designed by 
D. O. Whilldin and E. B. Van Keuren, 
architects, $30,000. A tully 
equipped bathhouse has been provided 
in connection with it. 


ler water. 


cost 


Playground apparatus was placed in 
all parks. Tennis courts were built in 
most of them. At one time the city 
awarded a contract to the Giant Manu- 
facturing Co., of Trenton, N. J., for 40 
chain link tennis nets, at a cost of $13,- 
380 

Woodrow Wilson Park is in Birming- 
ham’s Civic Center area. Around it the 
library, auditorium and courthouse are 
grouped, and also the proposed city hall, 
museum and other buildings. It has 
formally developed with flowers, 
walkways, and a reflecting pool. 

GEORGE H. WATSON 


been 


Park Development Through 
Citizen Cooperation 


Price, Uran.—During the past year 
Price City added eight acres to its pres- 
ent city park, which covered five acres. 
he city owned this land, which was un 
improved, four acres being ta the foot of 
avery high hill. The hills were covered 

ith rocks and boulders, but there was 

enty of soil for the cultivation of trees 
shrubs. First. we the aid 
150 from the County 
en School. who fave their services tor 


sft cured 

boys Carbon 

imber of days. and we used the street 

lepartment in plowing out places for 

Ss and walks. Rocks and boulders 

e piled in monuments and the walks 
lined with rocks. 
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We then began the planting ot trees. 
lhe idea was to make the park look as 
much like a forest as possible. For quick 
growth 400 North Carolina poplars were 
set out and 
our OWN mountains near by, and after a 
careful study it was decided to cover the 


a few native pine trees from 


place with native mountain shrubbery. 

Last fall 650 pine trees of different va 
rieties were planted, 100 native oak. 100 
native maple, and shrubbery consisting 
ot choke cherries berries, buck 
brush, and elderberry bushes. Many of 
the citizens began to see what a beautiful 
place this waste ground was going to d 
velop into, and they gave 
tic shrubs. 


seTVICce 


us many domes 


The Park was named the Pioneer Ever 
green Park in honor of the Daughters 
of the Pioneers. During this 
plan to build a small greenhouse and en 
large Price is the only 


year we 


the ZOO.“ city in 


& 


CHRISTENING 


the state of Utah, outside of Salt Lake, to 
own a zoo, and a portion of the park has 
been set aside for that purpose 

The park is a wonderful place for re 
reation and entertainment. It has proved 
one of the best advertisements the city 
has had. While the population is 
only a little more than 4,000, we have be 
recreation tor fifteen 
our 


ever 


come the center of 
other surrounding towns, which use 
park for their picnics and entertainment 
In this way, we are providing a regional 
ocial center. such as the section has 
never before had. 

This year we are expecting to budget 
about $6,000, which will include salaries 
for caretakers, and we desire to plant 
lawns on a portion of the new park just 
started. The new park is now irrigated 
from a pipe line, and as time goes on a 
vegular modern sprinkling system will be 
installed. 

WwW. it 


OLSON 


‘ 
\f 
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Old-Timers of Oak Park 
Play on Huge Outdoor 


Checkerboard 

Oak Park, Iu The Borrowed Time 
Club of Oak Park, composed of members 
trom 70 to 100 vears, 


ranging in age now 


has to play its favorite game of 
Scoville Place in the 


in the Phe 
outdoor checker 


a place 
checkers in 
of the largest village 
idea of building the 
board court originated Major Otto 
MeFeeley, Editor of Oak Leaves, a local 
paper Mr President of the 
Borrowed was very enthusias 
stated that the 
could now have 


whe re 


center 


world 
with 
Pearce 


Club 


ice a 


| line 
tic about the 


ihe mbe rs ol 


and 
club 
out” 
be in the open air and 

Ihe Park District 
funds to spend for improvement, the un 
built 


his 


a place to “hang they would 
sunshine 
having no surplus 


dersigned designed and with our 


CHECKBOARD 


ind 80 


n help, a checkerboard 20 feet by 20 
feet I he 
squares are 30 inches in each dimension 
Chere is a 2-foot blue 


using concrete as material 
margin around the 
exterior on which the players may walk 
The checkers proper are bass 
wood approximately 10 inches in diam 
eter and | thick Phese 
lifted with a specially designed hook at 
tached to a sawed-off golf club the 
heckers being hollowed out at the center 


made of 


inch disc ire 


and a steel pin inse rted across the open 
ing It is planned to 
seats around this checkerboard 


place concrete 
which 
that the 


watched easily by a num 


ocated on sloping ground =a) 


yame may he 
ber of 

From. the 
door checker game. the 
Board feels that the 
quired to build the concrete bo 
health of the 


fans 


shown in the 


Village 


interest 


Park 
small investment 
ird is well 


old-timers 


repaid in the 


GISTAY 4 LINDBERG 
Olah ‘ark Park D 








Housing Advances Under the New York Law 


| ARGE-SCALI low-cost housing re 


ceived record impetus during recent 
months with the starting of construction, 


under the auspices of the New York 
State Board of Housing, on new building 
projects in Greater New York involving 


the expenditure of approximately $4,000.- 
000. Seven large-scale apartment house 
total 


alre ady 


projects representing a investment 


of $6,678,103 have been com 


pleted, and projects involving the expen 


diture of about $3,000,000 more are in 
the works. Each building in the entire 
program, under the conditions of the 
State Housing Law, marks a distinct ad 


vance over ordin iry prac tice in the plan 


ning and use of the site, in construction 


ind in design 
The buildings completed and now a 
tually construction offer 


under accom 


modation for 1,711 wage-earning families 
at a maximum average rental of $12.50 
per room per month in the borough of 
Manhattan, and $11 per room per month 


elsewhere. In all but one of the build- 


ings so far erected the average rentals 
are less than the maximum permitted 
under the State Housing Law. and in 


several rent is as low as $9 per room per 
All buildings are of brick, five 
and six stories high, and equipped with 
facilities. The more recent 
units contain push-button elevators, elec- 
trie refrigeration, and incinerators. 

\ll financing on a_ limited-dividend 
basis offers safe investment and a 6 per 
cent return to private capitalists. Com- 
mercial builders now recognize the ex- 
tent to which the Board operates to elimi- 
nate investment risks to them in the hous- 


month, 


modern 


ing field, and are prepared to ta! 
returns offered under the Board's 


This is interestingly in contrast wi) the 
first two of the Board’s five years op 
eration, when commercial builders wer, 
still unwilling to accept the | ted 
financial returns and the projects wer, 


financed by cooperative 
and by philanthropists. 

The construction of these buildings yp 
der the law is described in the a nual 
report of the State Board of Hoy. ng, 
which has become available (Legis|a: 
Document 84, Albany, N. Y.), as are 
also details of the building designs, land 
coverage, statements of maintenance cost. 
and a wealth of other detail. 


GEORGE Go\t 
York State Boar 


organizations 


New 


Secretary, 


Housing 


Two State Supreme Court Decisions on the Use of Tax Funds 


for Municipal Advertising 


TH.HE Supreme Court of California has 

recently upheld the right of Califor- 
nia cities, under their charters, to ap- 
propriate tax money to civic organiza- 
tions to defray the expenses of commu- 


nity exploitation. This case, and the 
Florida decision, are reported in The 
United States Daily. 

The California Court ruled that the 


method employed by the principal cities 
and counties of that state in community 
advertising was legal, and directed that 
the City Treasurer pay a claim filed by 
the Sacramento Chamber of Commerce 
for the publication of a booklet, “A 
Key to Sacramento.” A _ contract exe- 
cuted between the City Council of Sacra- 
mento and the Chamber of Commerce 
for community advertising was charac- 
terized as “a convenient and legal method 
of carrying out a section of the city char- 
ter.” The use of collected taxes by the 
city in performing its part of the contract 
was said to be lawful. 

The Court held, however, that appro- 
priations fer such community exploita- 
tion must be “within reasonable limits”: 

“The charter does not assume to pre- 
scribe any method of procedure for the 
disbursement of the funds, and the City 
Council is free to adopt any usual, rea- 
sonable and adaptable means for this 
That the Chamber of Com- 
merce is a suitable and experienced 
agency for this purpose can hardly be 
doubted.” (See p. 122, this issue.) 

In Jacksonville. Fla., however, the state 
law is construed by the Florida Supreme 
Court not to permit a levy for advertising 
purposes or for raising funds to be used 


put pose. 


in the entertainment of delegates to con- 
ventions. The appropriations by the City 
Council and the City Commission under 
included $25,000 for en- 

representatives of the 


consideration 
tertainment ot 


California Sustains Such Appropriations— 


Florida Holds Them Invalid 


Shriners organization in the city; $15,- 
000 for entertainment of Elks; and $15,- 
000 for the Order of Railway Conductors 
of America; also $10,000 for the Florida 
State Fair Association; to reimburse the 
City Commission for a like sum thereto- 
fore donated to the same Association; 
$3,500 for reimbursing the Commission 
for advances to the American Legion 
Drum and Bugle Corps; and $11,400 for 
pledge of donations to other corpora- 
tions, associations, institutions, and in- 
dividuals, under the pretense of adver- 
tising. The complainant, a citizen and 
taxpayer of Jacksonville, who presented 
a bill in chancery against the city, fur- 
ther alleged that the adopted city budget 
contained such items as appropriations 
for militia, $2,400; Chamber of Com- 
merce Employment Bureau, $3,000; au- 
ditor’s chief clerk, $600. 

The answer in the Court of Chancery 
admitted the allegation as to the levy 
of a tax of 8/10 of a mill for advertising 
purposes, and averred that the appropria- 
tions were made in execution of the plan 
to advertise the city, its properties and 
advantages, to the end that hundreds of 
“representative citizens from all parts 
of the United States” would “personally 
visit and inspect the city of Jacksonville 
and its advantages and thereby foster an 
increase in the population of the said 
city and thereby materially increase the 
value of its property, business conditions, 
and otherwise contribute to the pros- 
perity of its inhabitants.” It was also 
averred that the appropriations for the 
State Fair Association and the American 
Legion Drum and Bugle Corps were not 
made; that the appropriation for the 
militia was justified under the Act of 
1811; that the appropriation for the 


Chamber of Commerce was in the inter 
est of relieving unemployment and was a 
legitimate municipal function; and that 
the item towards the auditor's chief 
clerk’s salary was only part of his com- 
pensation, which was fixed by ordinance, 
The spirit of the answer was that, in view 
of its great proprietary interest and fa- 
cilities, the city had the right to tax the 
citizens for the maintenance, increase 
and development of such interests and 
facilities. 

The Chancellor’s final opinion per- 
mitted the tax levy for advertising; per 
mitted also the appropriations for the 
militia, and the Drum and Bugle Corps 
from the advertising fund; but granted a 
perpetual restraining order against ap 
propriations for entertaining representa- 
tives of the Shriners, the Elks, and the 
Railway Conductors, and for the audi- 
tor’s chief clerk, the Chamber of Com 
merce, and any like institution, asso 
ciation, or individual. 

The complaining taxpayer appealed 
from the Chancellor’s final decree. 

The Florida Supreme Court affirmed 
the Chancellor's enjoinment of _ the 
enumerated appropriations, but reversed 
his decree authorizing municipal taxation 
for advertising purposes. In an interest- 
ing discussion of this power of the city, 
the Court said: 

“From the above premises the learned 
Chancellor concluded that the modern 
city is keenly and vitally interested in 
making its advantages known to people 
who might be induced to become res! 
dents of it or establish their industrial 
plants within its borders. “In other 
words, and to talk right in point on the 
case here at the bar, the city of Jackson- 
ville is very much ‘in business for tt 
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the Chancellor wrote. The law 
ts the city to be in business, so the 
es not prevent it from advertising 
siness if the city elects to do so, he 
ed. On these premises and by 
rgument he held that the restrain- 
rder preventing the collection of 
ix levied for advertising purposes 
| be denied. 
do not agree with the opinion, the 
ent nor the conclusion. All citi- 
of Florida doubtless enjoy pros- 
growth, wealth and beauty of the 
and other municipal organizations 
state. and much, if not all. of that 
faction rests in the contemplation of 
fact that our cities and towns grow, 
well managed and become efficient in- 


To Safeguard 


COMMITTEE of the New York 
State Conference of Mayors and 
other Municipal Officials, consist- 
George A. Reilly, Corporation 

Albany, Joseph N. Sullivan, 
Chief. Utica, and George M. Bower, 
Chief, Rome, has prepared, with the 


ot 


assistance of the Conference’s Bureau of 


Municipal 


Information, a model ordi- 


nance to protect fire hose and apparatus 


and 


de ps 


to prevent interference with the fire 


irtment. The ordinance, presented 


as the Bureau’s Report No. 1242 under 


date 


of June 30, 1931. follows: 


An Ordinance to Protect Fire Hose and Apparatus 


se 


Interference with Fire 
Department 


and to Prevent 


of council 
ordains 
nm | 


in 


ity common con 
as follows 
Definition The 


his ordinance e shall 


word “person” 
and 


persons of either sex, natural 


mean in 


ssed 
one or more 
corporations, partnerships, associations 
stock all 
of any kind capable of being sued 
2. Driving Over Fire Hose.—lt 


without authority or the consent 


companies, societies and other 


shall 
ot 


tion 
iwful 


fire chief or his assistant in command, for any 


vacant lot or street, alley, public 


thereof 


n to run, drive or draw, or cause to be run, 


r drawn, any horse or other animal, mo 


ehicle, wagon, cart, electric or steam-railroad 


motive or other vehicle over or upon, or 
damage or in any manner 
with, unprotected 
ging to the fire department (bureau of fire) 
ot laid on or in 


ground or 


to injure or 


or intertere any hose 


eity (village ) 


public place at the occurrence of a fire or 
ilarm of fire or for any other purpose 
on 3 Obstructing Fire Hydrants.—lt 
be unlawful for any person in manner 
truct the use of fire hydrant within 
(village), or have or place any material 
nt thereof, from the curb line to the center 
street, and to within 10 feet from either 
Any and all material found an 
aforesaid may be forthwith re 
officers or members of the fire de 
t (bureau of fire) and at the risk, 
of the owner or claimant 
+t. Use of Fire Hydrants 
for person, unless duly 
en, open or draw water from, or other 
or interfere with, any of the fire 
in any of the public streets, places or 
© to break, open, unfasten, remove or 
wilfully 


any 
any 


as 
on as 
the 
cost 
It shall be 
any authorized, 


hy 


with 
other 


injure or intertere any 


ter boxes, cases, fastenings or 1p 

es of such hydrants 
5 Injuring or De 
varatus or Appliances.—It shall be 
any person wilfully or without 
to injure, deface, destroy, remove, 
eep or conceal anv 
pparatus or other 
or used in any 


(bureau of fire). 


n 5. Removing, stroying 
unlaw 
proper 
take 
tool, appliance, ac 
be 
de 


or article 
the fire 


property 


by 


way 
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for 


struments of the Government in the ad- 
ministration of local affairs as aids in the 
development and execution of sovereign 
power and governmental regulation to 
the end that the right of property, the 
safety and happiness of the people. may 
be secured and preserved. The idea that 
our cities, governmental 
agencies, are vast commercial institutions 
specializing in pleasure grounds. athletic 
fields, radio broadcasting stations 
halls and stadiums is a novel one. espe- 
cially in view of the powers of Govern- 
ment as defined and outlined in our Con 
stitution. . 

“The function of government i 


considered 


as 


musi¢ 


s the en 


actment and enforcement of rules of con 
duct for the people within a given terri 


Fire Hose, Hydrants 


Section 6 ] 
Fire men 


nterference with F 
It shall be unlawful 
hinder or obstruct or offer any 


ire {pparatus 
wilfully to 
hindrance or ob 
struction to any apparatus of the fire department 
(bureau of fire) while proceeding to a 
wilfully to hinder or obstruct any fireman in 
performance of his duty 

Establishment of Fire Lines The 
fire or police department (bureau of 
of his 
fire, shall 
shall 
the 


lines 


and 


fire or 
the 
Section 7 
chief of the 
fire police), or any 
charge of, or at 
their opinion it 
sary so to do to tacilitate 
such fire, to establish fire 
It shall be unlawful for 
the 
right 
other 
limits 
tained 


or assistants hay 


any have author, 


whenever in become 


neces 
of 


same 


exting uishing 
ibout the 


any person, unless he be 


owner, lessee or one 
the 
imperiled 


such 


having some property 
burning property, 
thereby. t 1 
Nothing he 
the 
member of th e or police 
ot 


or interests in or 


the 


con 


property 
fixed by 
shall operate to 
established 
departments 


j 
lines rein 


exclude om limits 
so any | 


(bureaus fire « wlice) 
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tory to secure so nearly as possible indi 
vidual for the 
of the so-called inalienable rights which 
include the pursuit of happiness by the 
people within the territory: to 
out and the territory 
peoples from foreign states and 
that they may be informed 
of the opportunities afforded by the pat 
and migrate to 


Whatever 


as distinguished 


opportunities enjoyment 


not reach 


bring into other 
terri 
tories also 
ticular government 
the to 


the modern city may 


may 


territory enjoy them 
he 
from the cities of three or four decades 
ago when our Constitution was adopted 
it cannot be said that they 
from under its influence 


of commercial 


have 
and 
Frankenstein 


grown 
bec ome 
a sort 
prodigy.” 


und Apparatus 


of the he 


obtained 


city (village) or any person w 


ill have 
fro 
department 
established 
(or 


exhibits a written 
the chief of the fire 
hire) so to Sucl 
taken charge 
full 

persons 


and per 

issued by 

ot 
be 


with 


m, or badge 
(bureau 
shall 
fire-police) 


to 


enteT 
of 
power to 


by 


make 


nes the 


rrests and prosecute violating tl 
ection 

Section 8 
r itself, 
shall 


nance or 


Pe nalties 
his 
ot 
any order 

thereof, shall 


Any 


its a 


person who himself 


or by or 
the 


rule or 


gent ofr 
of 


regulation 


employee 
this 
made in 
upon conviction thereof 
subject to a fine of not less than § 

than $ or to imprisonment fe 

than 


violate any provisions ord 
pursuance 
be 
1 more 
less than or 
such fine and 
Section 


more 
mprisonment 
Any 


nsistent 


ordinance 


nance ince with the 


dinance is hereby 
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The Municipal Bond Market 


By SANDERS SHANKS, JR. 
Editor. The Bond Buyer 


HE municipal bond market reached 
a new high during the closing days 
of May. Prices have since slumped 
steadily and, while still relatively 
are several points below the 


high, 
level of a 
few weeks ago. 

The principal reasons for this reversal 
of trend are, first, the competition of 
$800,000.000 Government bonds brought 
out in June, and, second, the effect of the 
Hoover plan on_ the market 
generally, which has been to increase in 
in the second-grade types of 
by attract 
the conse! 


securities 


in- 
in 


terest 
vestments and. 
from 
vative character of state and municipal 
obligations. 

A further factor. and one 
appraised. has been the confused foreign 


so doing. 


vestors away issues of 


not so easily 


Muni 
Philadel phi 
600.000 Marion Ce 
40,000 Framingham 
5,500,000 Co., 
5.000 000 
750,000 
70.000 
18,000 
2.490.000 
50,000 
31,000 
5,000 
110.000 


Amount pality 
Pa 
Ind 
Mass 
Pa 


$1,500,000 


Columbus, Ohi 
Crawtord Co 


moi 


Wi 
Geneva, 
Houston, Texas 
Rockville, Ind 

Winthrop, Minn 
Traer. 
Reidsville 


lowa 


N ¢ 


credit situation, which is believed to have 
caused banking institutions in the United 
States to place themselves in a 
of liquidity which would permit them to 
participate in large credit extensions to 
if called to do This 


has, apparently, dried up the heretofore 


position 


I urope upon 


insistent demand from these institutions 
for short-term municipal and other first 
grade bonds which played so great a part 
in the advancing municipal market of 
earlier months. 

The 
for the 


favorable 


bond outlook 


not 


market 
year 


municipal 
balance of the 

One factor it 
clear may be de pe nded upon is a re 


Is un 


which See nis 


duc ‘ d 
volume of 
1 he 


level of munic ipal bond prices 


new issues 


following list indicates the current 
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Legislation Affecting Local 
Governments Enacted in 
North Carolina 

The 1931 Legislature of North Caro 


lina which idjourned about June | 
pra ed a rather drastic local government 
et, according to Governor Gardner of 
that state This act creates a local gov 
ernment Commission It abolishes the 
county government advisory Commission 
ind the state inking-fund commission, 
vestin the powers of these two commis 
ron n the new commission To this 
new commission it gives not only ad 
visory but supervisory authority over the 
finances of every local unit of govern 
ment in the tate 


The act takes away from the local 
units the power to encroach further upon 
the interest of the taxpayers. Each local 
overnment must prepare and adopt an 
innual budget and live within the reve 
nue which it provides. Current expendi 
tures must be met out of current reve 
ruse The power of local units to ineur 
additional debt is restricted All local 
unit must meet their debt obligations 
ind meet them promptly Uniform a 
counting and bookkeeping are required 
in every local unit 


rhe thing that stimulated the passage 


of this legislation more than anything 
else, according to Governor Gardner. was 
the defaulting on their interest payments 
during 1930 of more than 25 loeal gov 
ernments within the = state When the 


Legislature assembled, early in 1931. the 
members had thei por kets literally bulg 
ing with special local bills providing for 
the issuance of funding bonds and for 
validation of outstanding but unauthor 
ized indebtedness. Such a situation had 
never before arisen in the state. Some 
thing had to be done about it: the result 
was the local government act. 


Financial Problems of 
Florida Cities 


PHos! who are trying to adjust the 
defaulted bond issues of certain 
Florida cities, especially of West Palm 
Beach, seem to be encountering difficul 
ties While accurate figures are not 
available, it is estimated that communi 
ties which have issued considerably more 
than a third of the $600,000,000 of 
Florida municipal bonds are in default 
on all or part of their obligations. In 
several of the municipalities the city au 
thorities are inclined to repudiate the 
bonds. At least one city made a plea 
before the courts that it was too poor to 
pay its bonds, but it received no solace 
from the State Supreme Court, which 
rendered an opinion supporting the 
rights of the bondholders. 
West Palm Beach appears to have is 
sued about $16,000,000 of bonds, $9,000, 





000 of which are general bonds and 
$7.000,000 improvement bonds. Two 
protective Committees are trying to ne 
gotiate an arrangement with respect to 
the payment of these bonds with the city 
tuthorities. Service charges on the gen 
eral bonds have been provided for in the 
innual budget, and the committee cov- 
ering these obligations has expressed a 

illingness to consider a refunding offer. 
Payments on the improvement bonds 
have been defaulted for several years, 
with the result that at the beginning of 
the present fiscal year the city was $2.- 
163.000 in arrears on principal and in- 
terest payments. 

City officials of West Palm Beach of 
fered to refund existing obligations dol- 
lar for dollar with new bonds maturing 
in thirty-five years and carrying interest 
coupons at exactly half the rates on 
present bonds After seven years the 
coupon rates would be increased, pro 
vided certain contingencies with respect 
to current expenditures of the city mate- 
rialized. Past due interest would be re- 
funded by issuance of non-interest-beat 
ing bonds payable in thirty-five years. 

In a report to the improvement bond 
holders, the protective committee says: 
‘It has been our belief that the city of 
ficials, finding an annoying, troublesome 
and difficult problem of taxation, have 
accepted debt repudiation as the easiest 
way out for themselves without realizing 
to the proper extent the effect of such a 
policy, not only upon the city’s ultimate 
growth, but upon its immediate business 
life. \ policy ot repudiation destroys 
the real estate market and consequently 
the market for mortgages; it impairs the 
business life of the community through 
the uncertainty of future taxation and 
limits the probability of new capital be- 
ing contributed to the community for in- 
vestment in new enterprises. new build- 
ings, or even the enlargement or expan- 
sion of present facilities.” 


{ Bonding Policy Recom- 
mended for Cities 
] ENRY TRAXLER, City Manager of 


Janesville. Wis.. writing in The 
Vunicipality, published by the League 
of Wisconsin Municipalities, for June, 
1931, page 102, recommends a bonding 
policy for city governments, particularly 
those in Wisconsin. In view of the wide- 
spread interest in such policy and _ be- 
cause of Mr. Traxler’s successful experi- 
ence in city management, we wish to re- 
count the main points of his article in 
this connection. Mr. Traxler groups 
cities into four classes for his discussion, 


as follows: 


“1. The small city that is practically 
standing still or growing at a moderate 
rate but nevertheless requiring certain 
capital expenditures, not yeacly perhaps. 





to keep up with the trend of 
times. 





Those cities under 75.000 1 
growing and expanding rapidly, 
ing many new improvements ai 
tions yearly. 

3. Those cities between 30.01 
100.000 that are practically st 
still. 

“4. Those big cities over 100.00 
are having a normal and healthy growt 
year alter vear. 


“Taking up the four classificatior 
case 1, the small city that is pract 
at a standstill, I would lay down abs 
lutely the policy of ‘cash as you 
Cities of this class should, year aft 
year, place into their budget not exc 
ing $2 per thousand valuation as a si) 
ing-fund against future capital outlays 
The interest from this surplus, proper 
invested, should be used against the 
rate so that the taxpayer can be 


the benefit of the interest derived fr 
the capital which has not been spent 
Cities of this class, under this syst 
could rapidly discharge any outstanding 
bonded indebtedness and then remaii 
an even rate indefinitely. Also, th 
would be in a position to provide t 
selves more rapidly with those impro 
ments that modern municipalities 
demanding. 

“In this connection, I would say that 
in order to arrive at a point where 
city would be willing to finance itsel! 
this basis. we must first have administr 
tions that hold the confidence of the 
public. A growing fund to provide 
future needs of the community must 
properly safeguarded before our pub! 
will countenance such a system, eve! 
though it will cost them less in the long 
run. Out of this surplus fund should 
come capital outlays only for such i 
provements as new schools, large bridg: 
sewage disposal plants and special wate! 
works or electric light plant improv 
ments. In any city where a surplus fur 
of this kind is provided, the cost for the 
city’s portion of street pavements, sew 
ers. water-works extensions, street-light 
ing extensions and improvements of that 
sort should be budgeted and paid for 
cash year after year regardless 0! 
policy of the community. Paying 
bonds for the city’s portion of street 
provements and extensions of the k 


th 


nd 


I 


enumerated above, to me, is piling up 
useless load on the taxpayer. The neces 
sary storm-sewer constructions that ¢ 
with a new paving project should also b 
paid in cash as we go. 


“In class 2. those cities under 75.(0 
that are growing rapidly and expanding 
I would say a combination of a judicia 
cash and bond policy is best suite In 
other words, if a large amount is needed 


her 
at once for a new school or some oth 


capital improvement of that sort, | 
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bonds for the same At the has been wisely and judicially s1 conditix ivate nplovment 
[ would advocate placing in then our municipalities are beyond « other comparabk vernmental 
in amount sufficient in prin cism.” ; ons in the city 


ike up the difference in what Bureat ; 


ag des Pog oo and rs San Francisco’s Budget for ive the city auth 
int wl ( wou iave to re ‘ o<« ed : ‘ 
qrmengiepat 1931-32 Reduced and Five- : 


nment 


r its 5 per cent restriction. This 
would place in a surplus fund Day Wage Basis Adopted 5 abil alia a tot 
similarly to the surplus fund S AN FRANCISCO’S budeet for 193 proposed penditur of $68.813.01 
in case 1 and could be spent 32 has been reduced over that of th finar ommittee was inclined to 
nts in eash of smaller outlays preceding year by $155.147. according a1 he way. but did not think 
bonds have been generally to the local Bureau of Governmental Re time opportune It thou 
he citys portion of street im search. It totals $26.703.182. as idopted be accomplished next ye 
storm-sewel! extensions, by the Board of Supervisors In general ple te budget prepare d 
extensions, sanitary-sewer this Board sustained the retrenchment enues from every sou 
ete.. should be paid for in policies of the finance committer The posed expenditures 
after year out of the regular main controversy arose over the proposal funds 
equirements instead of out of of the committee for a five-day week. 
is fund being created. It is The committee in the items pro 
inder the system outlined above posed budget applied the five-day weck Roundup, Mont., Presents 
s of this class, after a period of to all per diem employments. also to cet Model Budget for City 
d after their rapid growth has tain employments which are paid on a pas . * 
more uniform and practically monthly salary basis. but which were set of 2.500 
to discharge its outstanding up on the per diem basis in keeping wit] T° those wh ieve that all the 
ind from that point on, go on a_ the five-day week policy The five-day dom and ingenuity of the cour 
cash basis. week fixed per diems on the basis of 270 ire to be found east of the Hudson, or in 
ise 3. covering those cities be- working days during the year. although ny event east of the Mississippi, it may 
000 and 100,000 that are prac- full time on a five-day week basis, in- be something of a rude shock to let them 
tanding still. | would advise the cluding annual vacation, would amount know that Roundup, Mont., has devel 
ip of a surplus as in the case to 254 days as a maximum. It was oped what may be rightly regarded 
stated that the additional 16 davs were model budget document for a small ci 


maller cities in the same position ‘ : 
stay on a cash basis after al] to be used to provide for necessary le¢ Roundup, according to Uncle Sam's e 


] : Us S } vh u ) 930 S ODI 0 ot 
ling obligations have been dis way In various positions in which over r ig has a population of 


This would mean placing in 
roll yearly an amount equal to 
<imum that could be levied for 
ment of principal only, under 

constitutional limit., 


} t 


time or Saturday work might be neces For at least three years, Fred Quinnell 
sary. but that where such additional Commissioner of Public Works of Round 
work is not required. the appropriati: ip. has been preparing nue 
for the additional 16 days would not ment for that city Mr. Quinn 
spent. accepte d this re sponsibility since 
During the public hearing on the pro- the present form of city organization 
posed budget before the Board of Su is practically in the position of city 
pervisors, considerable opposition ap iver. He therefore transmits the b 
peared to the per diem basis \s a re to the Mayor and City Council with 


ise 4 are the larger cities that 

ing normally year after year. 

say that, in most cases, they are 
skating right on the edge of their 
stitutional limit. For this reason, 
can only be issued as fast as they 
etired. To create a surplus under 
ese conditions and to place in the tax 
sufficient levy to amortize this debt 


sult, a compromise was reached whereby recommendations. 

employinents formerly on a_ monthly The budget document of Roundup 
basis were not touched, and per diem em- not pretentious: it Consists of a dozen o1 
ployments were set up on a monthly hiteen pages of mimeog! iphed matter 
salary basis. allowing 270 days per man Mr. Quinnell first presents a budget mes 


for the whole year, with the proviso that sage addressed to the Mavor and Council, 
ra period of years, would mean con- ,. 
worked should be 


lerable increa in tax rat vel I a ae 
siderable crease é rate over. er- : , - 
: per- deduction on the basis of 1/254th of the ment and the financial proposals as set 

competing cities and would be of 


. annual compensation. forth in the supporting tables and sched 
special benefit to the caxpayer. How The effect of this compromise. says the ules. This message covers a couple of 

a scheme of amortization such as Bureau. is to cut the working time. as pages and is intended to inform the citi 
applied to the per diem rates. by ap zens as well as the city authorities \ 
proximately 10 per cent, and to increase general budget summary follows, giving 


subject to explaining the work of the city govern 


iukee has worked out, whereby the 
ds are indirectly obtained, will eventu- 
result in that city, or any other city 
the same policy, being able to go 
absolute cash policy. They would 


the per diem rate, as such, by 6.3 per on one page a complete picture of the 
cent. For example, an employee at $10 city’s financial requirements, balancing 
a day. formerly paid for 300 days. will total outgo with total incoms and mak 
receive pay for 270 days. although he ing comparisons with the current and 
. will work only 254 days. and his pay. preceding years. Following this budget 
principal on bonds if they were based on the time he actually works. will summary ir’ supporting schedules 
led to the limit. The saving to the be $10.63 per day. showing estimated expenditures by or 
iyer would be the interest on the The 
d debt. 


it yearly for capital improvements 
umount that they would pay yearly 


Bureau thinks this compromis¢ ganization units ind objects, estimated 
represents only a temporary solutior revenues by sources, estimated expendi 
ull cases wherever a city attempts “To the extent that the five-day week is tions by funds, fund analysis of income 
on a strictly cash basis, the only sound and is applic able to the city ser rede mption requirements and annual in 
¢ to the public is on the interest in- yice.’ says the Bureau. “it should. in terest charges, and a fund analysis of 
In many cases cities throughout equity, be applied not only to the forces surplus. Three or four pages of charts 
intry have been severely criticized heretofore paid on a per diam basis but analyzing income, expenditures, and 
r bond policy and for the huge also to the foreman, assistant superin debtedness, are then presented A page 
se in public debt that has resulted. tendents. machinists and others common showing information about city deposits 


ist cases, this criticism is unwar- _ ly paid at a per diem rate, although paid in closed banks is shown, and finally a 
as the municipalities have been by the city on a monthly basis: and also page outlining the financial calendar of 
ipon tor increased « xpenditures to the various city offices and suc h of the citv is presente d 


vay ot expensive projects such as the salaried e mp ylovme nts the re in as can } very citv in I ta ot Mont ina 


videning, schools and parks. If be operated on a five-day basis.” The be required in y vy a general 
provements that have been made Bureau then suggests thi it city compen issed by the slature this 
een absolutely necessary, and in sations should not be h han pr re and 


ises they have, and if the money  vailing rates for like servi id working f he contro 
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The Seattle Traffic Survey 
ACCORDING to J. W. A. 
. lraffic Engineer for Seattle. 
that city undertakes a trafhe 
at the street-car 
vehicular throughout the city is 
from 7:00 A.M. 
Monday to 
counts are 
of July and 
‘curs. Cer 
taken in 
variation. 


survey each 


year which time and 
flow 
ounted for fifteen hours, 
to 10:00 P.M 
briday 
taken 

August 


tain 


we ekdays. 
These 
months 
trafhe 
have been 
monthly 


on 
ine lusive 
the 


when he avy 


during 
i” 
special counts 

to the 
lrafhe engineers generally should recog- 
Seattle 


order obtain 
as a progressive city, and if 
other which can 
boast of similar annual surveys they are 
requested to get in touch with the Com 
mittee 


nize 


there any cities 


One of the most interesting facts dis 


covered is that of daily variation. The 


variations differ within and outside the 
city, thus indicating one of the differ- 
ences between rural and urban traffic. 


faking the normal traffic as 100 per cent 


Bollong. 
Wash.. 


78 per cent, while that outside is 2 


\pparently the Sunday drivers do 
not find it necessary to go through the 
business district of Seattle. 


There is shown herewith an 
flow map of Seattle, which is o 
spective and does not give the u 
picture of traffic flow. 


23 per 


cent. 
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from Monday to Friday, inclusive, the © 
Saturday traffic in comparison, inside the JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
city in the central business district, is MONTHLY VARIATION IN DAILY TRAFFIC FLOW 
115 per cent while outside the city it is : 
) This chart shows for each month the per cent of the maximum trafh« 
143 per cent Phe Sunday trafhe in the (July and August being taken as 100 per cent in each case) for the 
central business district inside the city is various classes of thoroughfares in Seattle, Wash 
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THE 


vressive Traffic Control 


ined for Fifth Avenue 
UTY POLICE COMMISSIONER 
HILIP HOYT. in charge of New 
trafic, has prepared a plan of 
ssive traffic signals for Manhattan 
is to be tried out some time during 
ming summer. 
progressive system is already in 
New York on Ocean Avenue, Pros- 
Avenue, Coney Island Avenue, At- 
Avenue, Prospect Park, Clinton 
I Henry Street. Sixty-fifth Street. 
Prospect Park West, and Kings Highway, 
Brooklyn; Sunrise Highway, Queens; 
149th Street. The Bronx: and Central 
Park West, Manhattan—a total of 35 
miles of streets. Several other progres- 
sive systems are nearing completion. 
The use of progressive systems in Man- 
hattan has been prevented by the lack 
of alternating current in the lower sec- 
tion 
The extension of this system to Fifth 
{venue will not be undertaken, however, 
until trafic lights are installed at every 
intersection on the Avenue and on the 
other streets where the plan will be tried. 
The new program for progressive systems 
and for other new systems of the syn- 
chronized type involves the addition of 
approximately 3,300 signaled intersec- 
tions to the present total of 5,500. 
Signals on Fifth Avenue are now lo- 
cated at intervals of several blocks and 
operated under the synchronous or simul- 
system. When the red light 
shows, all traffic is required to stop at 
the nearest intersection, regardless of 
whether there is a traffic signal located 
there or not. 
It is also reported that plans are un- 
der way to extend considerably the use 


taneous 


of loading zones on the crosstown streets | 


in the congested midtown area. This 
plan provides for permissive parking on 
one side of the street, while loading and 
unloading only are allowed on the op- 
posite side. The regulations change at 
1:00 P.M. and loading only is allowed 
parking permitted in the 
morning, while parking is permitted on 
the opposite side. 


where was 
This gives business 
houses opportunity to load and unload 
trucks during the morning or the aftet 
noon without interference from parked 
private automobiles. 


Compound Curve Facilitates 


Traffic Flow at Intersections 
‘THE City Engineering Department of 
Des Moines, Iowa, has been studying 
| 
As a result, a 
treatment has 
Green and H. 


ence to curb radii. 
type of intersection 


developed by C. C. 


isong of the Department and ap- | 
| by City Engineer John M. Tip- 


details of the plan are shown on 
wccompanying diagram. The full 

- show the new location of the curbs 
the broken lines show the location 
curbs if 12-foot radii had been 

. By use ota compound curve of 
10 feet radius at the entrance to the 
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NEW TYPE OF INTERSECTION, 


DES MOINES 


ecuted more easily, and the turning ve 
hicle is practically out of the line of 
trafic before the intersecting pavement 
is reached. 

In the case illustrated, the normal pe 
destrian crossing distance is somewhat 
increased and the diagonal distance 
across the intersection is raised from 47 
feet to 59 feet. 


Change in Parking Regula- 
tions in Washington, D. C. 
THE new parking regulations in Wash 


ington agree closely with the recom 
mendations offered following the park 
ing study conducted under the direction 
of Dr. Miller McClintock. Despite floods 
oft protests and objections, the changes 
were promulgated by the District Com 
missioners. Those believed 
the regulations were sponsored bv the 
street railway and companies, 
even though the taxicabs were prohibited 
trom their stands between 8:00 
and A.M. and “cruising” at any 
time. 


objecting 
taxicab 


using 
9:30 


[he principle of reducing the restric 
tions as the distance from the business 
center increases, was applied. In_ the 
inner or first zone parking is prohibited 
between 8:00 and 9:30 A.M. and limited 
to a maximum of one hour between 9:36 
A.M. and 6:00 P.M., while in the see 
ond zone, which practically surrounds the 
first zone, parking is limited to one hour 
from 8:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. In the 
third zone parking is limited to a maxi 
mum of two hours 8:00 A.M. 
and 6:00 P.M. Originally this zone sur 


between 


A Cartoonist Sees Traffic Regulation as a 
Source of City Revenue 


“ LONG BEACH RESIDENTS 
PROTEST PARKING FEES 
CITY COUNCIL PASSES AN 
ORDINANCE REQUIRING A 
CHARGE OF 2¢4 WEEt DAYS, 
504 SUNDAYS FOR USE OF 
CITY STREETS” 


~News tiEM 
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other zones, but as a result 


protest of government em 


rounded the 
ot the 
ployees it was considerably 


strong 
reduced. 


Uniform Traffic Regulations 


\ OTORISTS should be pleased with 
. the progress which is being made 
toward bringing about uniform traf 
fie regulations According to a= state 
ment issued last month by William E. 


Metzger, Chairman of the Executive Com- 


mittee of the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety, there has 
been considerable advance along this 


line in the current legislative sessions. 


PHE 
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form through state law provision. 

While conditions are far from 
factory, even with this recent improve- 
ment, and there is much to be done along 
the of uniform mechanical control 
of traffic as well as enforcement, it is felt 
that the last vear has been a particularly 
successful one. The chart gives a sum- 
f state motor-vehicle regulations 
1931. 


satis- 


line 


mary 0 


in force in 


More Traffic Light Signals 

in London 

TRAFFIC control by light signals is 
not very far advanced in London, 


1931 


wages of policemen. At the bank en 


or eight constables are always on dyty 
In future there will need to be on!y or, 
officer perched in a central towe; the 
middle of the Bank crossing reg ing 


the signals at the openings of the 


or 
six converging streets. Strictly speaking 
this is not the automatic signal method 


which is already known in the n of 


England, but which will not be tried jy 
London until the experiment in Oxford 
Street begins next month. The Trans. 
port Ministry is strongly in favor of traf 


fic signals, and they will certainly be jp 
stalled at the most important traf 


SUMMARY OF STATE MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATIONS 


1931 EDITION 


Prepared by the American Automobile Association and the Albert Russel Erskine Bureau for Street Traffic Research, Harvard University 











INCIDENTAL REQUIREMENTS 








DR SPEEDS LICENSE REQUIREMENTS DRIVING TECHNICALITIES 
; + hour 
Passing street car = 1a 
ATES t prot ted Report accident 
“ « aw? ‘ ier Full stop | Must dim | Spotlights Sticker wt 
- ¥ P at RR headlights | permitted | Dermitted © out 
A > |S - . ‘ king oF _ Per pren'y a) 
ne 
ALABAMA ‘ y Yeu "Yea Yeu Yes No Ye » N N 
ARIZONA Yee ¥ Yes Yes N Yes Yes Ye Yes Yes 
ARKANSAS oe y Ye vee “Ye Yes, Yes Yes Yes Ye Yes 
CALIFORNIA ‘ 20 vo y ves Yes *You Yes No N "Ve y Ye "Yea 
COLORADO Yes Yes *Yeu Ye N Yes Yes N N N 
wNECTICUT ‘ Yeu N Ye ves N N *Yes y ‘Ve 
DELAWARE ‘ 2 yes ~*~ yew y ve Yes ve Yes N Yes y Ye 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA V 2 2 Yes Ve o Yes Yes Yes Ye Yeu "Yes Yes Y N 
FLORIDA N iN Yes No Ye a . Yes Yes Yes ves No N Yes 
EORGIA ‘ ‘ N Yew : N Yes "Yeu Yes Yo No Yow N 5 Y 
IDAHO ‘ ‘ oo Ve Yes Vew Yes Yes No Yes Yes Y > 
th vor ‘ N N 5 N Yes y Yes Yes Ye Yes Yes Yes Yes S - 
INDIANA Yes N Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes Y 
1OWA Yes vo S *Yes Ves ~~ Yes Yes 
KANSA yew Ye N 3 Yee N Yes Yo: 
Ke TUCKY ‘ NS ¥ N “ Yes S Ye Vou Yes No Yes N No Yes 
UTSIANA ‘ P a x ‘ Yea y Yes ven Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
MAINE ves vo ves Yo Ye Yes N Yeu N No No *Yes Yes Yes 
MARYLAND + Ye N Ves 4 Yes ‘ Ye Yes Yes Yes No No Yes Yew N Yes 
MASSACHUSETTS 4 ve y a "Ve 5 Yes s a Yes No No Ye Ye N Vee 
MICHIGAN 2 Yes” ‘ Yes Yew Yes Yew Yes Yes N Yes Yes N N nN 
MINNESOTA ‘ 5 Nv N 5 Ye Yes Yes Yes "Yes Yes "Yes No “Ye N x N 
MISSISSIPPI ’ N N N N *N * . No Yes No Yes No No Yow N 
MISSOURI "2 No N é Ye Yes Yes Yes Yes aYes Yes View 
MONTANA . n N N No "Yes Yes No Yes Yes Yes Yes 
NEBRASKA as vo 4 vee Yes Yes Yee Ye Yes No Yes *Yes No No N 
NEVADA ® \en \ N i s Yeo Yes Yes No No Yes Ves Yes Yo Ye 
NEW HAMPSHIRE } 20 Yes ‘ Yo Yes Yes Yes ve Ye No N ves ve Yea No Yes 
NEW JERSEY ‘ 20 Yo N ‘ N N No Yes Yes Yo N No *Yes Yes Yes 
NEW MEKICO 45 24 2 N No N Yes Yee *Yes Yes *Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 
NEW YORK “ 20 20 Yea No "Ye 5 Yes No Yes Ye *Yes Yes No No Ye Yes No No =F 
NORTH CAROLINA 4 N N No Ye Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes No No N Ye Ye N = 
NORTH DAKOTA” 2 2 N N No Yes Yes Yes Yes Ye Yes “Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes N . 
onlo 7 ‘ ; 2 No N Yes Yes Yen Yes No Yes Yes Ne No x No 
OKLAHOMA 45 No N ° No No iN ?No > 
OREGON . 2 2 Yes N Ve Yes Yes yer a Yes Yes | No “Yes Y - Yen Yes Ye 
PENNSYLVANIA ‘ Yes ‘ , ’ ve Yes ‘ Yes Yes Yes Yes N y Yes ‘Yes N 
RHODE ISLAND ; q Yes Ne Yes r No Yes ™ N Ye Yes *Yes « 
SOUTH CAROLINA ‘ ve N s e Yow a Yes 3 Yes No No No *Yes N No 
SOUTH DAKOTA ‘ N n Yo Yeo Yes 2 ry Yea *Yes No Yes Yes Ye « 
TENNESSEE N N \ Yes No Yes Yeo Ye Ne Yea N bYes No Ne Yes 
TEXAS “5 nl 20 N 7 No No “Ve Ye Yes N ves N N Yes 
UTAH N N Yew N Yes Yes Yes Yes N e Yes Yes 3 
VERMONT . Yes \ , Vea Nec Yes Yes Yes No Yew Yes S 
VIRGINIA ‘ N Yeo Ye Yes Yeo Yes Yes N ies iYes N S 
WASHINGTON 0 Ye \ N Yes Yeo Yes Yes Yew Yes Yes No i 
WEST VIRGINIA 45 2 2 vow *Yea Yes ‘ Yes Ye Yes Yes Yes N Yes N a 
WISCONSIN . ; Yeo N ve nN Yes Yeo No N No N 
WYOMING ‘ - Yeo Yeo N Ve Yes Ye = 
nN 4 4 ¢ " there Must a< ty or Unless at When accident °7" square ‘in for 
Mun te cad care ft dinances afety zone curs in town mazimum are len J 
BR ® e 4 pi Cites require 
a r passin erecte report 
When damage ts 
7 ; er 810.0 
4 drive 
| 
With the addition of seven new states. but it is expected that before very long junctions before long, as, for instance, 
there are now thirty-four whose motor- the system will be at work at many im- in Trafalgar Square, now one of the most 
vehicle laws are in harmony with the portant crossings, according to the Lon- hazardous maelstroms of London trafti 
Uniform Vehicle Code. This Code was don & Home Counties Traffic Advisory 
developed in 1926 and revised in 1930. Committee. For over a vear the traffic at New Haven Leads Cities 
‘ F “a . i e 
Colorado, Lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Ludgate Circus has been controlled ex- .  ¢< No D h? € 
Nebraska, Oregon and Utah have perimentally by red and green light sig- “% ‘Y eat -ontest 


adopted one or more Acts of the Code 
during 1931. Pennsylvania, Nevada, and 
New have made amendments 
bringing about similar results. The Code 
has also been introduced in Alabama and 
Georgia, where the matter is still pend- 
ing. Municipalities as well as _ states 
have shown some tendency towards uni- 
formity in trafic regulations. The Model 
Municipal Traffic Ordinance has been 
adopted to date, in whole or a substan- 
tial part, by forty-one cities, in addition 
to those municipalities in New York and 
Wisconsin ordinances are uni- 


Je rsey 


whose 


nals, which are worked by a policeman 
on the spot, and the City of London au- 
thorities are so pleased with the result, 
the speeding-up of traffic, and the reduc- 
tion of accidents—although there seem 
to be no statistics as yet to prove this 
that they intend to introduce the colored 
light system at the Bank, the most com- 
plicated street junction in London, but 
hardly the most dangerous, as it is not 
possible for such a multitude of vehicles 
to go very fast. 

This system appeals to the authorities 
it a large sum in the 


because saves 


HE year-long, nation-wide _ trafhc 
safety contest in which 35 of the 
largest cities in the country are compe! 
ing, is going into the home stretch with 
New Haven, Conn., in the lead. the Na 
tional Safety Council announces. Thi 
contest closes at midnight, August 31. 
To the winner of the contest, now ru! 
ning for its third year, goes the coveted 
title “America’s Safest City.” The win 
ner will be awarded a banner by th 
Motor and Equipment Association at the 
opening session of the Twentieth Annual 
Safety Congress in Chicago in October 











THE CITY'S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 
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Paving Assessments 
eet improvement must be com- 
nd permanent to support a special 
ent. 
illing a street paving special as- 
nt. in the case of City of Chester 
Kennedy, 176 N. E. 430, the Illinois 
me Court said: 
e improvement of a street for 
a special assessment may be made 
provide a permanent construction 
hich the adjacent property will be 
fited in its market value. It needs 
irgument to show that the perma- 
of a road depends upon the fixed- 
of its foundation. The evidence 
that the ground .. . is unstable 
d has been subject to slides and set- 
ment . and that this unstable con- 
cannot be avoided except by mak- 
for the drainage of the 
carry off the water, that 
provision can be made, but the 
ns for the construction of the road 
nake no provision for it. The plans for 
mprovement must be complete be- 
fore an assessment can be confirmed for 
the payment of its cost. An assessment 
will not be sustained for an incomplete 
nprovement in the expectation that by 
the future action of the City Council 
further work will be authorized 
sary to complete the improvement.” 


provision 


id so as to 


neces- 


Suits by Cities 

Cities may be exempted from giving 
vond as sec urity for costs, 

‘City charters exempting cities from 
bond in actions and suits are 
valid (Texas Commission of Appeals, 
Susholtz v. City of Houston, 37 S. W. 2d, 
This case involved a proceeding 
by the city to condemn land, and the 
Court decided that no constitutional right 
of the property owner was violated be- 
cause the city was exempted from giving 
a bond to payment of 

proceeding. 


giving 


2 
(20.1 


secure costs of 


Parking Regulation 

Motorists held without absolute right 
to park cars at curbs while transacting 
DUSINEeSS, 

“The traveler on the street has no ab- 
solute right to leave his vehicle standing 
on the street while he goes into a neigh- 
boring building to transact business. 
whether the time occupied in the trans- 
action of business be long or short,” de- 
clared the Hllinois Supreme Court in 
City of Chicago v. McKinley, 116 N. E. 
261, in sustaining the validity of an ordi- 
nance of the city, prohibiting the stand- 
ng of vehicles on certain downtown 
treets, except to discharge or take on 

engers or goods. The Court said: 

Parking may be regulated as to time 
when, place where, and length of time 
permitted, due consideration being given 
to and convenience of 
ose desiring to use the streets for going 


necessities 


th 


from one place to another, and of those 
who desire to use them for the transport 
tation, delivery, and shipping of 
chandise, material, fuel. and supplies and 
the character of the traffic regulated.” 


mer 


Municipal Employees 
Violation of regulation forbidding po 
liceman to sue without permission from 
his held not to dis 


superior warrant 


missal. 

The Ohio Supreme Court has ordered 
reinstatement of a Cleveland policeman 
who was dismissed for suing a street rail 
way company for injury 
collision between his motorcycle and a 
bus operated by the without 
permission Chief of 


received in a 


company 


securing from the 





Important Legal Decisions 


involving municipalities, as re- 
ported in this department during 
1930, are indexed and classified 
in the 1931 Municipal Index. This 
reference list, commencing on 
page 147 of the 1931 Index, sup- 
plements similar lists appearing 
in the 1930 and 1929 volumes, 
while the 1928 Index contained a 
list covering 1924 to 1927, inclu- 
sive. 


Police to sue. as required by a depart 
ment rule. The Court said that the rule 
was “issued in a wise and certainly most 
commendable effort to eliminate’ the 
coercion of private citizens by police of 
ficers in damage cases,” but that inter- 
preted as requiring the policeman to se 
cure his chief’s permission to sue in a 
case of this kind would make the chief 
an “intermediary between the courts and 
the citizen.” and thus violate a constitu 
tion guaranty that the courts shall be 
open to all citizens for the redress of 
wrongs committed against them. (State 


v. Barry, 175 N. E. 855.) 


Damage Claims 

Provision requiring notice to be filed 
within thirty days after sustaining dam 
age upheld. 

\ charter provision requires a claim 
against the city for damages to property, 
ete., to be filed within thirty days after 
the damages have been sustained. In 
Thomann v. City of Rochester, 176 N.E. 
129, the New York Court of Appeals held 
that the provision was valid, saying: 

“The requirement is strict, but not 
so strict as to be arbitrary. A judgment 
against a municipal corporation must be 
paid out of the public purse. Raids by 
the unscrupulous will multiply if claims 
may be postponed till the injury is stale. 
The law does not condemn as arbitrary 
a classification of rights and remedies 


that is thus rooted in the public needs 
The time allowed is short, vet ade 
in general to enable diligence to 

We leave open the question 
whether an extension of the term is to 
be implied where the wrong, though it 
has been done, or the damage, though it 
suffered, is unknown to the 


quate 
move. 


has been 
claimant.” 
who delayed 


tor 


Accordingly, plaintiff, 
four years in filing claim 
on account of a municipal dump, was 
limited to damages sustained within 
thirty days of filing of his claim. 


damages 


Municipal Bonds 
Municipal bond recitals of the per 


formance of conditions essential to is 
the bonds 
denial of 
against a bona fide holder 

Upholding the validity of 
bonds of an Oklahoma municipality 
against contention of the town that the 
bonds had not been regularly issued, the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Tenth Cireuit, said in Board of Educa 
tion of Town of Carmen, Okla.. v. James, 
19 Fed. 2d, 91: 

“It is well settled that 
nicipal corporation has lawful authority 
to issue bonds on condition that certain 


suance of precludes subse 


pe rhe 


quent such wrmance, 


funding 


where a mu 


facts exist or certain acts be done, and 
the statute entrusts the power and im 
poses the duty upon an official or of 
ficials to ascertain, determine, and certify 
the existence of such facts at the time of 
issuing the bonds, the certificate of such 
official or officials will the mu- 
nicipality as against a bona fide holder 
of such bonds, from proving its falsity to 
defeat them where there is nothing 
on the face of the bonds to that 
the recital is untrue.” 


estop 


show 


As to who may claim the rights of a 
bona fide holder, the Court adds: 

“One who, with knowledge of defenses 
thereto against the original payee, or 
holder, acquires the title to municipal 
bonds from an intermediate bona fide 
purchaser is entitled to the rights and 
title of the latter as such bona fide 
holder.” 


Taxicab Regulation 
Ordinance taximeters on 
taxicabs and carrying of liability 
ance held valid. 

An ordinance of defendant 
quiring installation of taximeters on taxi 
and requiring the 
carry liability insurance, was declared by 
the Kansas City, Mo., Court of Appeals 
to be valid, in the case of McGill v. City 
of St. Joseph, 38 S. W. 2d, 725. The 
Court similar that were 
reached by the appellate courts of Texas, 


Maine, Kentucky, Michigan, West Vir 


- 
y 
gxinia, ‘ 


requiring 
insur 


eity re 


cabs, operators to 


cites decisions 


Washington, Georgia, Louisiana, 
lowa, and Massachusetts. 





Municipal Powers 

Expenditure of public funds to adver- 
tise city’s resources, etc., upheld. 

In the case of Sacramento Chamber of 
Commerce v. Stephens, 299 Pac. 728, the 
California Supreme Court sustained the 
validity of a contract of the city of Sacra- 
mento, binding it, up to $5,000, to reim- 
burse the local Chamber of Commerce 
for the expense of carrying out plans ap- 
proved by the City Council for advertis- 
ing the city’s resources. The Chamber 
of Commerce agreed to use its facilities 
and special knowledge and experience 
for something less than a year to receive 
and entertain public guests of the city, 
to assist in public celebrations conducted 
by the city and in encouraging immigra- 
tion, exhibiting local products, ete. 

The Court required defendant, Treas- 
urer of the city, to honor a warrant for 
the expense of printing 5,000 copies of a 
booklet advertising Sacramento. The 
Court said: 

“We are of the view that, by common 
consent, it is now generally held to be 
well within a public purpose for any 
given locality to expend public funds, 
within due limitations, for advertising 
and otherwise calling attention to its nat- 
ural resources, its enterprises, and its 
adaptability for industrial sites, with the 
object of increasing its trade and com- 
merce and of encouraging people to 
settle in that particular community.” 


Fire Prevention 

Fire limits ordinance was void for non- 
publication of exhibit, and for unlimited 
prohibition of removal of wooden build- 
ings within the district. 

In Village of Durand v. Love. 236 
N. W. 855, the municipality was defeated 
in an attempt to abate as a nuisance a 
wooden building that was removed from 
one location to another within the fire 
limits. One prohibition of an ordinance 
of the village was against removal of a 
wooden building within the fire limits 
“without first having obtained from the 
chairman of the building committee of 
said village [a permit] in writing so to 
do.” Declaring this clause to be void, 
the Michigan Supreme Court said: 

“No qualifications or standard of 
building proper to be removed nor con- 
ditions or restrictions on the discretion 
of the chairman to grant or deny such 
permits are provided. .. . It thus appears 
to have been the intention, as it is the 
obvious construction, that the authority 
attempted to be conferred on the chair- 
man... was unlimited and arbitrary. 

But, on another ground, the Court de- 
cided that the entire ordinance was void 

because an exhibit describing the fire 
limits and referred to by the ordinance 
was not published as part of the measure. 
The Court said on this phase of the case: 

“An ordinance sometimes may refer 
to a public record already established by 
lawful authority and become effective 
without publication of such a record as 
part of the ordinance. But Exhibit A 
was drafted solely for the purpose of the 
ordinance and to define the fire limits, 
and had no purpose, use, force, or of- 
ficial sanction except as part of the ordi- 


THE 
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nance. An ordinance cannot at the same 
time establish a paper as a public rec- 
ord and also incorporate it by reference 
as previously established public record. 
Without publication of the map, the or- 
dinance was not published in full, and 
did not comply with the statute and is 
void.” 


Street Encroachments 

City may compel abatement of an en- 
croachment upon a street unless the mu- 
nicipal action is unreasonable. 

On a rehearing (299 Pac. 950) in the 
Case of City of Emporia v. Humphrey, 
297 Pac. 712, the Kansas Supreme Court 
said, in part: 

“Where the governing body of a city 

determines that an encroachment upon a 
street should be removed, the court 
should not review the prudence of that 
determination unless it is charged and 
shown to have been arbitrary, capricious, 
or not made in good faith. . . . If the en- 
croachment of a permanent building 
upon a street were not more than an 
inch, a court might very well say, as a 
matter of law, that the determination of 
the governing body of the city that it be 
abated was arbitrary and unreasonable; 
but this could not be said if the encroach- 
ment is substantially three feet. 
We are not called upon in this case to 
determine whether an order to abate an 
encroachment of one, two, or three 
inches would be arbitrary and unreason- 
able.” 


Fireworks Ordinances 

Neither city nor commissioner or man- 
ager was liable for injuries following 
non-enforcement of an anti-fireworks or- 
dinance. 

Suit against a city and its Commis- 
sioners and Manager for injury due to 
firecrackers thrown by unknown per- 
sons, in violation of an ordinance, was 
dismissed by the Kansas Supreme Court 
(Kretchmar v. City of Atchison, 299 Pac. 
621). <As to the city, the Court re- 
marked: 

“The duty of a city to enforce its ordi- 
nances prohibiting persons or groups of 
persons from shooting firecrackers on the 
streets on the Fourth of July, or at any 
other time, must be held to be govern- 
mental, and under ... the rule universal- 
ly recognized by the courts, the city is 
immune from liability for the negligence 
of its officers in failing to enforce such 
an ordinance, unless there be a statute 
imposing such liability.” 

The Court said that the Kansas statute 
making a city liable for damages done by 
mobs did not apply, because it did not 
appear that the persons who exploded 
the firecrackers intended to injure per- 
son or property. 

As to the individual liability of the 
Commissioners and the City Manager, 
the opinion of the Court is: 

“These officers are vested with legis- 
lative and executive functions involving 
the exercise of judgment and discretion, 
and cannot be held liable for failure to 
enforce a governmental ordinance of the 
city; at least they were not liable in the 
absence of malice or corruption.” 


1931 


Bridge Maintenance 


City held powerless to release ang] 
owner from cost of maintaining by: |; 


& 


Nearly one hundred years ago, t\\- |p 


a7 


diana Legislature empowered a © nal 
company to operate a canal, the con pany 
to construct suitable bridges at ~:ree+ 


and road crossings. Long afterward. the 
company’s successor, a hydrauli: 


com- 
pany, secured from the city a pur. 
ported release from “all future demands 


for building and repair of bridges.” A 
railroad company also acquired rights 
in the canal right-of-way. 

In the case of Connersville Hydrauli, 
Co. v. City of Connersville, 173 N. F. 
641, the Appellate Court of Indiana de. 
cided that the city’s purported release 
was invalid; that the hydraulic company 
was primarily liable‘ for the cost of re- 
pairing street bridges over the canal, and 
that the railroad company was sec. 
ondarily liable. Said the Court: 

“The city, in settling and compromis- 
ing the dispute which had arisen with the 
hydraulic company concerning the pe- 
cuniary obligations of one to the other, 
was exercising a business power but, 
when it undertook to include in the con- 
tract conditions purporting to relieve the 
hydraulic company from the duty of 
maintaining a bridge in the future, it was 
not dealing with property. It was at. 
tempting to contract away and limit its 
power as a governmental agency of the 
state and to relieve the hydraulic com- 
pany of a duty required of it under the 
police power of the state.” 


Dump Nuisances 

Charter provision for notice of claims 
against city held inapplicable to main. 
tenance of dump. 

Construed as requiring one aggrieved 
by a city’s maintenance of a garbage and 
refuse dump to give written notice of 
his claim, a charter provision would be 
unconstitutional, decided the Appellate 
Division of the New York Supreme Court 
in the case of Thomann y. City of Roch- 
ester, 24 N. Y. S. 680, saying: 

“It is a long-established rule of law 
that, when a municipality creates within 
its limits a physical condition dangerous 
to citizens, and maintains it or negli- 
gently continues it as such, preliminary 
notice of the physical situation to the 
municipality, either actual or construc: 
tive, as a basis for a finding of negli- 
gence, is not essential to the successful 
maintenance of an action for damages 
caused by the dangerous condition. Cre- 
ation and maintenance import knowledge. 
and notice becomes a supernumerary. 


Special Assessments 
In absence of statute, county prope!) 
not assessable for street improvement. 
“Doubtless, the Legislature could im- 
pose the burden of improving streets 
abutting the courthouse lot upon the 
county. ... This might have been done 
by separate act or by a provision of the 
abutting property law. In either event. 
the authority to make the assessment 
should clearly appear.” (State v. Ham 
blen County, 33 S. W. 2d, 73, decided by 
the Tennessee Supreme Court.) 
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Land Under Water 


(auiroRNIA.—McGinn v. State Board 
Harbor Commissioners, 299 Pac. 100. 
The state, as owner of tide lands un- 
der special grant from the United States, 
can. in proper cases, plot and sell land 
into private ownership. The state, hav- 
ing ordered the sale of such lands by lot 
number. must be deemed to have dedi- 
cated to public use all public highways 
delineated upon the map; and cannot 
thereafter withdraw from public use such 


ol 


streets. 

“sale by lot number by reference to 
map which owner has recorded consti- 
tutes acceptance irrevocably as to pur- 
chases of portions designated on map as 
public streets. 

The state, in its proprietary capacity 
having sold the lots, cannot revoke dedi- 
cation. 

New YorK.—Matter of City of Neu 
York (Jamaica Bay), 256 N. Y. 382. 
Riparian rights of owners of the upland 
are held subject to the sovereign right to 
make improvements in the interest of 
commerce and navigation, and no claim 
for compensation can be sustained for 
riparian rights interfered with, ob- 
structed or destroyed for such a_ pur- 
pose. 

But where in connection with the build- 
ing of a dock or wharf or a marginal 
street a city determines to fill in land 
under water owned by it between the 
upland and bulkhead or pier line, create 
city streets and sell the property be- 
tween the streets for private purposes, it 
is not necessarily an improvement in the 
interests of commerce and navigation, 
and if it be not, the city should pay for 
taking the riparian rights of the up- 
land owners. 


Constitutionality of Zoning— 
Funeral Homes 


FLoripwa.—State ex rel. Skillman v. 
City of Miami, 134 So. 541.—By special 
act of 1929, the city was given the power 
to pass zoning ordinances. Subsequent- 
ly the city passed an ordinance making 
it unlawful to locate or conduct a fu- 
neral home in certain parts of the city, 
leaving open to such homes a large por- 
tion of the city. The ordinance was 
passed as an emergency measure. Held 
that the ordinance was valid. The ques- 
tion of the validity of the delegation of 
zoning authority to municipalities has 
been settled affirmatively in State ex rel. 
Taylor v. City of Jacksonville, 133 So. 
114. 

The validity of the regulation of fu- 
neral homes under the police power has 
been established even prior to the recog- 
nition in this state of the constitutionality 
of zoning. 

Nore By 


did 
be da 


Epiror: The ordinance in question 
appear, from the opinion of the Court, to 
rt of a zoning ordinance. 


Boards of Appeal 

InpiANA.—Civil City of Indianapolis 
v. Ostrom Realty and Construction Co.. 
176 N. E. 246.—Any considerable change 
in zoning regulations, such as re-zoning 
an entire city block, must be made by 
ordinance of common council, not by 
action of boards of zoning appeals. 

The re-zoning in this case was done by 
the City Plan Commission, sitting as the 
Board of Zoning Appeals. on its own 
motion, without an appeal or petition for 
variance. 

Residential Uses 

New Hampsuire.—Faulkner v. City 
of Keene, 155 Atl. 195.—The use of land 
zoned for residence purposes for access 
to a filling station is not a violation of 
the zoning ordinance. 


Eminent Domain 

New Jersey.—Holcombe v. Western 
Union Telegraph Co., 154 Atl. 837.—A 
statute authorizing the state highway 
commission to take a fee in lands ae- 
quired through condemnation is uncon- 
stitutional; as it is only necessary to take 
an easement for highway purposes. Fre- 
linghuysen v. State Highway Commission, 
152 Atl. 79, followed. 

Therefore the commission had no 
power to grant to a telegraph company 
the right to erect poles upon any of 
the land, since the fee of the land was 
in the plaintiff. 

Note By Epiror: In many statutes al 
lowing the taking of a fee for highway purposes, 
exist and are upheld by the courts 


states, 


Newsstands in Streets 


New Yorxk.—Matter of Langley, 140 
Mise. 203.—On this application for a 
peremptory order of mandamus requir- 
ing the removal of certain specified news- 
stands from the streets of the city of 
Niagara Falls, it appears that several 
stands have been erected, pursuant to a 
resolution of the Common Council of 
said city upon the payment of a fee, and 
that petitioner seeks the removal of two 
of these stands as distinguished from the 
others. 

The care and supervision of the streets 
of the city of Niagara Falls vest in the 
Common Council, pursuant to the city 
charter of said city, and since it appears 
that the Common Council granted the 
right to use the city streets in a particu- 
lar manner, which does not appear to be 
detrimental to the abutting property 
owners, such right cannot be declared 
by the court to be unlawful. 

Article 12 of the state 
which was carried into effect by the pro- 
visions of the City Home Rule Law 
(Laws of 1924, ch. 363), gives to the 
local authorities much of the authority 
which was theretofore lodged in the State 
Legislature. In the absence of a clear 
legal right to the relief demanded, the 
application must be denied 


constitution, 


Coal Yard in Industrial Zone 


OKLAHOMA.—-Oklahoma City, Okla. 1 
Dolese, 48 F. 2d, 734.—Defendants’ 
yard was located in an industrial zone. 
An ordinance declared its business a 
nuisance and required its discontinuance. 
Held that the ordinance was unreason 
able and invalid. The right of the city 
to regulate and suppress nuisances is 
recognized. But this ordinance was spe- 
cial, formulating no rule generally ap- 
plicable. It therefore was a taking of 
property without compensation. 


Zoning and Planning Reports of 
U.S. Department of Commerce 


The United States Department of Com 
merce has under date of May. 
1931, two reports on zoning in this coun 
try. The first is called “Survey of Zon 
ing Laws and Ordinances Adopted dur 
ing 1930.° Among other things, it com 
ments on the recent report of a commit 
tee of the Department on airport zoning 
and eminent domain. This 
sidered the regulation of land uses in 
areas adjoining airports. The second 
report is entitled, “Zoning Municipalities 
in the United States.” Both reports con 
tain useful summaries and extensive 
tables of ordinances and statutes. 


issued, 


report con- 


Two reports on city planning have 
also been issued by the Department, un 
der the same date: “A Tabulation of City 
Planning Commissions in the United 
States,” and “Survey of City Planning 
and Related Laws in 1930.” 


watt 
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Billboards 


The Clevelander of June. 1931. 
tains an article called “Beyond the Bill 
boards Lies America,” by Charlotte Rum- 
bold, Secretary of the Chamber of Com 
merce Committee on City Plan. 


Bees in Residential District 


Baltimore has ruled that the keeping 
of three hives containing 150,000 bees 
busy making honey in a home in a resi 
dential district is manufacturing. forbid 
den by the zoning ordinance. The inci 
dent has aroused much interest in the 
city; and the articles in the Baltimore 
Vews and Sun of July 1 with relation to 
it are long and amusing; but 
are not without instruction to 
student of the theory and 
zoning. 


neverthe 
the 
prac tice ot 


less 


Residences in Industrial Zones 


The zoning regulations of the town of 
Hamden, Conn., contain provisions, still 
uncommon in this country, placing severe 
restrictions upon the locating of 
dences in industrial zones. Such restric- 
tions, properly drawn, would seem to be 
legal, and. whether desirable or not on 
the whole. may well, in 
of value to the community. 


resi- 


some Cases, he 





Water Rates and Regulations 


Part IV 


W ater-Meter Rates 


Hydrant Rentals and Sprinkler Charges 


Regulations Covering Taps and the Installation of Service 


if ued from the July issue) 


Anniston, Ala.—22, 345 
The minimum charge for water ser- 
vice in Anniston, Ala., entitles the cus- 


tomer to that amount of water at the reg- 


ular rates: 


Per Year 

$10.80 

16.00 
‘ 24.00 
| 36.00 
1 50 00 
. 100.00 
, 150.00 
4 . 400 00 
6 . 1000.00 


we fixture 


Per 100 
Cubic 
Feet 
1.000 . 2k 
1,000 20 
,000 1d 
10.000 10 
“0 000) s\ 
5.000 the 
iy r ttm > 


Per 

Year 
dl e nozzle $50 00 
my nozzle 24 00 

20 00 

2 16.00 
I ; 8.00 
im” ° ‘ 6.00 
1 . , 4.00 


ystem, per head 0.10 


Che bill for fire protection service is 
arrived at by applying the above rates 


subject to the following quantity dis- 
counts: 

First $100 per year Net 
Next $400 per year 0) 

Excess of $500 per year 75! 


In consideration of the company’s 
readiness to serve, it is arranged that the 
net annual bills shall not be less than 
$8.33 per diametrical inch of the cus- 
tomer’s service connection supplying the 
fire protection. The minimum charge 
for private automatic sprinkler systems is 
one-half the above minimum. 

For public fire protection, the city is 
charged $50 each per year for the first 
10 hydrants, $40 each per year for the 
next 90 hydrants, and $30 per year for 
each hydrant over 100. 

The water company makes the tap and 
installs the service line to the curb, set- 
ting the meter there, without cost to the 
consumer, 


St. Petersburg, Fla.—.+s0,425 
The following new rates, recently 


adopted by the St. Petersburg City Com- 


mission, went into effect on March 1, 


1931: 


Per 1,000 
Crallor ver Mont Crallons 
First 25,000 47 1a 
ext 75,000 SK 
(iver LOO.000 28 bac 


These new rates are net, with no dis- 
count. On all bills not paid within ten 
days from the date rendered, there will 
be a penalty of 5 per cent. Non-pay- 
ment of water bills or non-compliance 
with other regulations of the water de- 
partment will result in discontinuance of 
the water supply. The minimum bill is 
$1.00. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


273,366 


The water rates charged by the De- 
partment of Water Works of Atlanta are 


as follows: 


First SOO $1.25 minimum 
Per 100 
Cubic 
Feet 
Next 4,200 2 
» 000 3 20 
5,000 1N¢ 
000 16 
Over 20.000 Lic 
[The minimum charge is $1.25 per 


month for each single store, dwelling or 
other premises supplied. 

\ discount of 25 cents on the first 800 
cubic feet, and 5 cents per 100 cubic 
feet for all water used in excess of 800 
cubic feet per menth, will be allowed on 
bills when paid within 10 days after due 
date, and in case of minimum bill, a dis- 
count of 25 cents will be allowed on each 
minimum rate charged. 

The following monthly charges are 
made for private fire service connections 
inside the city limits: 


Per 

Size of Connecti Month 
60 ; $1.00 
3’ 1.50 
4 2.00 
6 2.50 
’ 5.00 
10 s.00 


Fire protection service is divided into 
five domestic and fire hydrant 
service, consisting of a pipe line with a 
meter on a by-pass of suitable size for 
the domestic service required; fire hy- 
drant service, consisting of a pipe line 
with fire hydrants of the same size hose 
thread and operating nut as the city 
hydrants; standpipe service, consisting 
of a pipe line with hose connections 
smaller than that of the 2%-inch hose 
used by the city; automatic sprinkler 
service, consisting of a pipe line equipped 
with all necessary appliances required 
by insurance companies, water to be sup- 


classes: 


plied either direct or to the tank, or a 
combination of both; and combined auto 
matic sprinkler and fire hydrant service 

The expense of tapping the mains 
making connections, testing the complet; 
work, placing valves, meters or any othe; 
protective device deemed necessary }y 
the Board of Water Commissioners, and 
ail cost of material and labor used jn 
making or repairing the fire service, must 
be borne by the owner of the property 
benefited. No charge is made for water 
used in actual case of fire, provided th: 
Department is notified in writing withi) 
24 hours thereafter, but a charge of 
cents per 1,000 gallons is made for wate: 
for filling the tanks connected with fir 
service systems, plus $1.00 per hour for 
the time of the city inspector in filling 
the tank. This water is measured 
through a meter attached to the pipe 
supplying the tank. 


For making water connections and set 
ting meters for services inside the city 
limits, the following schedule of rates 
applies: 


Size of Meter 


. a ee ‘ nF .. $30.00 
. i es Panes : 10.00 
¥ 1) .00 
114 75.00 
2 100.00 
i 250 0 
id 0.00 
6" 600.00 


An additional charge of $10.00 is made 
in cases where it is necessary to cut into 
the pavement where the main is on the 
opposite side of the street, and $7.50 
where the main is on the side of the 
street next to the property to be served. 
All installation charges outside the city 
limits are slightly higher. 


Cedartown, Ga.—s.124 


The City Water Department of Cedar- 
town, Ga., charges the following water 
meter rates: 


Per 100 
1 
Cubic Feet per Month Feet 
First week aanbicaw a pu ° 20¢ 
Next 1,500 “r — . 5 
4,000 ot as 12c 
4,000 ea : 10c 
* 10,000 ‘ nae “x 
Over 20,600 > t 
MINIMUM CHARGES 
T 
Size of Meter Month 
- = Oo 


s, 
4 


1 
1 

119’ 
134 
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for 


Griffin, Ga.—10,321 the company’s expense to the property 
line of the customer, and are maintained 
at the expense of the company, with the 
exception of cases where the bac k pres- 
sure of steam and hot water from heat 
ing plants ruins the meter disc. A new 
dise is then inserted and all repair costs 
are chargeable to the customer. The 
customer is also required to install a 
check valve and relief valve for the pro- 
tection of the meter. 

All billings are subject to 10 per cent 
prompt payment discount. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


Per 1,000 
er Month Gallons 
0,000 1 

» 500,000 
500,000 


MINIMUM CHARGES 


4 00 
5.00 
7.00 


Savannah, Ga. 5.021 


fhe City Light, Water and Sewerage 
Department makes no charge for private 
fre hydrants. The sprinkler service 
charge is 6 cents per head per year. The 
tap is made by the city and 
lled to the customer at cost. 
fhe following charges are made for 


The rate of charge for water furnished 
through meters by the City Water D: 
partment is as follows: 


service 


: Cubic Feet per Mor 
10,000 
10,000 
10,C00 

100,000 

100,000 


First 
Second 
Third 
30,000 to 
Over 


water connections: 


f Connection Charge 
$10 OO 
15 00 
20 OO 
0 


45 00 


Minimum charge. 90 cents per month 
for meters under 1] inch. A 5 per cent 
discount allowed on bills above the 
minimum charge if paid on or before 
the 20th of the month following con 
sumption. 


1s 


Newnan, Ga. —6,386 
WATER RATES 

Perc 1,000 
Gallons Net Cos 


v0 


per Montn 
0,000 25c $2 
10,000 20K 2 00 
0.600 15 1 50 
10,000 12 ho« 1.25 . 

4 Cubic 
0,000 : 10 00 = bi 
0.000 9 475 First 
00,000 4 OO 
00 000 Ss OU 
100 000 


Lewiston. Idaho ~— 9.103 


W 
Feet per 
300 $1 


METER RATI 


TER 
\lon 


OO 1 


100 
600 
SOU 
cents i ~1,200 

sip 2,000 
5,000 
5,000 
7,000 
11,000 


Next 


is 75 
The pen- 
additional 


The minimum water bill 
per month for 3,000 gallons. 
for non-payment an 
charge of 25 per cent. No hydrant 
rentals are charged and there is no  < 18,700 
charge for sprinkler service. “ 100-000 

Over 200,000 


1s 


alty 


Boise. Idaho 


METER RATE SCHEDULE 
t per Month 


21,544 Water used by other municipal depart 
ments must be paid for at the schedule 
rates by each department out of its ap- 
propriation and to the Water Depart- 
ment. Such accounts are rendered quar- 
terly and the Water Department may en- 
force collection against any city depart- 
ment the same as against any private 
consumer, save that no penalties are 
charged. 

If the Mayor and Council desire to 
: offer to any church, school, college, pub- 
‘ lic hospital, charitable institution or in- 
dustry of the city certain consideration 
in the matter of cost of water supply, 
this shall not be accomplished by any 
modification of rates or schedules, but 
may be made by computing the differ- 
ence between the schedule rate and the 
allowed rate, and paying the difference 
out of the general fund into the water 
rate fund and crediting this amount to 
the account of the consumer. 

The Fire Department pays out of its 
appropriation a hydrant rental of $2 
per month per hydrant in the fire limits. 
and $1.25 per month per hydrant outside 
fire limits. From this amount the Water 
Department sets aside 50 cents per month 
per hydrant to be placed in the working 
fund of the Department to aid in the pur 
chase of new hydrants. 


$1. 25 minimum 


Per 100 


MirimumM RATES 


Month 
$1.25 


rhe city fire hydrant rental amounts 

$11,000 per year, gross, regardless of 
he number of fire plugs installed, with a 
prompt payment discount of 10 per cent 
monthly. 

[he private fire line rates charged by 
the Boise Water Corporation are as fol- 


VS 


‘ 


Per Month 
Gross Net 
$2 00 $1 

3 00 3.7 
50 6 75 
50 11 


2 
J 

‘ 
> 


1 


[his charge also includes automatic 
nkling systems for fire protection. 
Services and meters are installed at 


1931 


All bills for water are due and payable 
quarterly and are delinquent on the 10th 
of the month. If not paid before de 
linquency, a penalty of 50 cents is added 
to the amount previously due; and if not 
paid for an additional 5 days, the water 
will be shut off. The water wiil not be 
turned on again until all charges, 
cluding the delinquency charge of 50 
cents and a special charge of $2 for 
shutting off and turning on the water, are 


in 


paid. 

Any may install a pro 
tection which must the 
approval of the Chief of the Fire De 
partment and no charge made for 
actually used for fire 
The connection for 
the 
city 


consumer hre 


service, receive 
is 
water extinguish 
fire 
ind 
service 


service 
the 
connection, 


ment. Is 


made between meter 

\ standard 
which is supplied by the city without cost 
to the consumer, of *4-inch nominal 
internal diameter, extending from the 
main to the property line, and includes 
the tap or shut-off, tapping 
saddle, pipe fittings, city curb cock and 
curb box, and meter 
box. 
tions 


all 


above 


main 


is 


necessary 


as well as a meter 
Where 

are required, 
and 
standard 


consumer 


where connec 
ot greater 
excess of the 
the of the 


is charged to 


necessary. 
eapacity 
cost 


service over! 


cost inch 
service the 


Danville, Hl. 


First 3,000,000 


$000 000 
nimutm dot 
per quarter 


Minimum whok 


Pr 
Hydr 


ind pipe 


No charge is made for fire hydrants to 
consumers water bills exceed 
$1,200 per year, but no fire hydrants are 
permitted unless the consumer specifical- 
ly relieves the Inter-State Water Co. of 
all liability on account of failure of ser- 
vice, 


where 


the 
No 


charge less than $50 per year is made, 


For automatic sprinkler systems. 


charge is 6 cents per year per head. 


and connections to the company’s mains 
for this class of service may not exceed 
1 inches in diameter. 

For each public fire hydrant the city is 
charged a rental of $50 per year. 

The company makes the tap in 
main, and furnishes and owns the 
poration cock and curb cock, together 
with the service box at the curb. The 
applicant must furnish, lay and keep in 
repair all service pipes necessary to sup 


the 


cor- 


ply the premises with water. the size of 
the tap to be regulated the 
pany. 

To buildings than 
connection will be permitted by the com 
pany 


by com 


other residences, 
of a size commensurate with the re 
of the but 
than diameter 


quirements building. 


larger 


In no 


event > inches im 


(To be continued in the 
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Unique Police and Fire Headquarters at 


Needham, Mass. 


1E town of Needham, Mass., is building new headquar 

ters for the Police and Fire Departments, the design of 

which is unique because of the fact that each unit will 
be entirely distinct and separate while forming an integral 
part of the handsome Colonial structure, dominated by a 64- 
foot tower. The building committee is: A. W. Littlehale, 
chairman, D. L. Southworth, secretary, H. D. Blackman. 
Leonard Dawson, W. F. Brown, Fire Chief T. R. Quinlan and 
Police Chief A. P. Bliss. The architect is George E. Robin- 
son, of Boston. 
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Stcurraty 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


The second floor plan cor 
tains living accommodations 
for police and firemen, par 
ticularly the latter. In ad 
dition to five sliding poles 
to the fire apparatus room 
there is one such pole t 
the police guard room. Th: 
basement, besides _ boiler 
rooms, includes a shooting 
range and storage room for 
the Police Department, and 
a storage-battery room and 
whistle tank room for the 
Fire Department. The tower 
is for drying hose. The en 
tire building, of brick with 
concrete floors and_ tiled 
roof, will cost $100,000 
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Buildings on High-Cost Land 
ling Height, Bulk and Form: How Zoning 
Used as a Protection Against Uneconomic 
of Buildings in High-Cost Land.—By 
B. Ford, A. I. A; assisted by A. B. 
and Leonard Cox. Harvard University 
1931. 208 pp. $3.50 from Tue Ameni- 
CITY 
« book, Volume IL of the Harvard City 
ning Studies, as explained in the editorial 
sce, embodies the research undertaken by the 
George B. Ford primarily with a view of de- 
ning the optimum size and shape of build 
vs on high-priced land under conditions present 
for, and to suggesting in 
may be used to facilitate desir- 
conditions. The volume is therefore pre 
ed ‘as containing solid and practical help to 
» dealing in any responsible capacity, espe- 
with commercial or apartment buildings on 
vh-priced land, as well as to legislative bodies 
ng with the regulation of the bulk and lot 
rage of such buildings. 
Chapters 1, 2 and 3 deal with 
esent conditions and needs, with the physical 
rs influencing building design, and with 
theds of determining optimum building mass. 
chapter 4 tentative recommendations are of- 
red for the regulation of the height, bulk and 
of office and apartment buildings, and these 
mmended standards are accompanied by a 
ible showing practice under the zoning ordi 
inces of eight typical cities 
\ large part of the book is devoted to appen- 
which include related material on a whole 
group of subjects, including “The Most Profitable 
Building on Varying Land Values,” “Rental In- 
crease with Height and Exposure,” “Obsolence 
ind Vacancy.” and such matters as “Dust, Gas, 
ind Noise,” and “Light and Sunshine.” 


hoped 


easonably 
way zoning 


specifically 


Housing on Low-Cost Land 


Neighborhoods of Small Homes: Economic 
Density of Low-Cost Housing in America and 
England.—By Robert Whitten, President, Ameri- 
can City Planning Institute; and Thomas Adams, 
Professor of City Planning, Harvard 
School of City Planning. Harvard 
University Press. 1931. 220 pp. $3.50 from 
Tue American City. 


{ssociate 


University 


we spread population and 
still meet the complete city improve 
ments and adequate housing? What effects have 
open space, and block and street lay- 
cost of the home? How should the 
economic and social considerations involved be 
recognized in zoning and the control of land sub- 


j , 
divisions 


may 


cost of 


How sparsely 


lot size, 
out on the 


Toward answering these questions, the Har- 
ird University School of City Planning com- 
ssioned two outstanding town planners to con- 
luct researches into intensive uses of low- 
in contrast to the study by George B. 
above mentioned, which considered the 
blem of more intensive uses on high-cost land. 
result is Volume III of the Harvard City 
nning Studies—a book which will facilitate, in 
1 community, a realization of that spacious- 
which is one of the most impelling but per 
plexing dreams of a forward-looking minority of 
American city builders 

book is not a cooperative merging of the 
: of the two authors; it is built rather on the 
ex order, with America occupying Part One 
England Part Two. In his section of the 
ime, Mr. Whitten and his associate, Harold N. 
Weber gathered and analyzed a mass of 
from hundreds of builders, subdividers, mu- 
officials and engineers, city planning com 
ns and public utility companies; and to this 
material have added original studies and 

ructive recommendations 
special object of Mr. Adams’ study, as he 
ns at the opening of his half of the book, 
give a summary of housing policies and de- 
vents in England before and after 1914, and 
w as a result of inquiry into specific cases 
that are considered to be socially 
ble and economically practicable in urban 
in England. Eight neighborhood develop 
in the London region and in the Garden 


less 


st land, 


have 


ensities 


were selected for special detailed investi- Materials,” as 


The result is a report which deals with 
the elements of cost entering into house building 
for the lower-income groups in England, which 
ought to prove exceedingly valuable in the 
tion of problems of housing and site planning in 
the United States. 


gation 


solu 


Civie Leadership 


Hoyt King In 
Distributed by 
$1.50 THe 


Citizen Cole of Chicago.—By 
troduction by Graham Taylor. 
Horder's Inc Chicago, Iii 
AMERICAN City. 

How 


courageous, 


from 
corrupt city before 
wisely led action is the theme 
of “Citizen Cole of Chicago.’ In form, it is the 
late George E. Cole In sub 
dramatic how 


politics give way 


civic 


biography of the 
story of 
defeated a 
Council, 


stance, it is the realistic 


Chicago organized in the late nineties, 
boodle combination in its City routed a 
corrupt combination in the Illinois Legislature 
and by a practical program of reform gave Chi 
a time at least, a new deal in municipal 
affairs Citizen Cole kingpin in the 
combination which How this 
one man, “without money, led for 
lorn hopes to victory” is told by his former secre 
tary and administrative aid As a first-hand ac 
count of successful reform activity, it 

many a suggestion as to tactics and technique for 
possibly bewildered civic crusaders in present-day 


cago, for 
was the 
produced results 


prestige or 


contains 


cities, Chicago not excluded 

No dry-as-dust record of abstractions is this 
Illuminating incidents are recounted with a 
journalistic flair. The progress of the reform 
movement is traced in the tense The 
reader has a ringside seat at meetings when the 
campaign plans were laid out and at amusing in 
cidents, as when“ “the Bath” accepts the label 
“gray wolf” but vigorously demands retraction 
of the published assertion that he was born in 
Waukegan; or at the historic session of the Illi 
nois Legislature when the speaker of the house 
retired before a hail of ink bottles and bound 
Proceedings. The permanent values in such civix 
campaigns as those led by Citizen Cole are seen 
in the long list of public-spirited citizens who, 
under the influence of the movement, were elected 
to office in city, county, and state 


present 


Epwarp M. Martin, 
Secretary, Public Affairs Committee, Chicago 


Chicago Civies 

Our City—Chicago.—By Edna Fay Campbell, 
formerly teacher of Geography and Civics, Lake 
View High School; Fanny R. Smith, formerly 
Principal of Goudy School, Chicago; 
F. Jones, Professor of Economic Geography, Clark 
University —Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
1930. XV + 431 pp. Illustrated. $1.28 from 
Tue American City. 

This textbook for use in the public schools of 
Chicago maintains throughout the sense of par 
ticipation and proprietorship in the city and its 
and facilities, reaching back to its 
founding and showing its rapid growth and de 
velopment. There is friendly discussion of the 
way in which individual's and 
responsibilities are concerned in the city’s struc 
ture, organization functions The 
Plan is prominent consideration at the 
start, and the regulation of buildings and zoning 
are applied to 
The which the 
waste disposal, safety, health, public 
and being 
plained. The utilities is 
vivid historically 

and the machinery 
government, are dealt with in 
assuming the 


and Clarence 


pe sSessiONS 


each privileges 


and Chicago 


given 


business life 
problems of 
edu 


home, school, and 


wavs in community 
welfare, 
cation, recreation § are met are ex 
section on public 
What it means to 
and cost of the city 
Part I\ Book II 


student's in 


espe 
cially he a 
citizen, 
(in this volume) 
forth Chicago's posi 
industry—what it 
and what it 
and transports con 


sets 


understanding 
trade and 


creased 
tion in relation to 
gets from the rest of the 
supplies; how it 

modities; how it assimilates all nationalities; and 
how it offers develops wide cul 
tural opportunities 


country 


receives 


and constantly 


Highway Materials 


Standard Specifications for Highway 
adopted by the American Asso 


“Tentative 


ciation of State Highway Officials, 41 in number, 
form part I of a 300-page volume, Part II of 
which presents “Tentative Standard Methods of 
Sampling and Testing Highway Materials.” The 
Association has, since 1919, been working towards 
uniform methods of testing for use of all lab 
vratories affiliated with it. Seventy-four methods 
covering practically all materials used in high 
way work, have now been adopted by the Associa 
tion and are presented in full. (Apply to 
can Association of State Highway Officials 
National Press Bldg.. Washington, D. C.) 


Ameri 


1999 


Civie Art 

Annual Report of the Philade 
(1930) is, as 

illustrated 
progress in civic art 
sections of the city 
Jury 
included ra pp 


Hall 


The 20th 
Art Jury 
beautifully 


iphia 
attractive and 

that 
beauty Th 
under 
fruitful work are 
(Apply to Room 121, ¢ 
Philadelphia, Pa.) 


usual. an 
record of 
and 


city s 
wrdered 
charter which the 


conducts its increasing|\y 


Law Enforcement 
The “Efficiency Course for Law 
Officers,” by Captain H. M. Niles 
of Records, Police Department 
in the form of 134 questions answers, pre 
faced by brief instructions in report writing. It 
supplements already available publications of the 
Sheriffs’ and Police Officers’ Association. which 
include the Policeman’s Handbook of Law. (Ap 
ply to the 39 N. Clark St a hicago 
Ill.) 


Enforcement 
Superintendent 
Portland, Ore.. is 
with 


Association, 


Unemployment 

“Permanent 

the title of the 

employment 
January, 
partment, 

the Social 


ence of 


Preventives of Unemployment” is 
published addresses from an un 
held in Washington in 
sponsored by the Social Action De 
National Catholic Welfare Conference: 
Justice Commission, Central Confer 
American Rabbis; and the Social Ser 
vice Commission, Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. A substantial group of 
papers by specialists in their fields are presented 
under the four heads: Stabilization; Unemploy 
ment Insurance; Public Works and Construc 
tion Programs; and Moral and Ethical Implica- 
tions 100 pp Wn (Apply to Social 
Commission, Federal Council of Churches, 105 E 


22d St... New York.) 


conference 


Service 


Regional Planning 

“The Tri-State Regional Plan” is the subject 
of an address by Colonel Samuel Price Wetherill, 
Jr., President of the Regional Planning Federa 
tion of the Philadelphia Tri-State District, de 
livered at the recent annual meeting of the Fair 
mount Park Art Association, and printed in the 
Fifty-ninth Annual Report of the Association. 13 
pp. Illustrated (Apply to the Association, S 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Swimming Tests 

The National 
assistance of a special 
Athletic Badge Test 
series of Swimming Badge 
adapted to 
period 
directors and 


Association, with the 


committer and of =the 


Recreation 


Committee, has prepared a 
Tests which have 
requirements 
which are offered free 
others to promote 

interest in swimming ‘pp 
ply to the 
York.) 


been 
practi al 


over i two 


year and now 
recreation 
multigraphed 


Association 315 Fourth Ave 


City Planning 
The Collaborative Plan of Melr 
the Melrose, Mass Pp 


splendid example of 


lanning 
community ente 
a town, strictly residential in character, with 
yund and a natural beauty 


which it is de 


historical backgr 


i tine 


ot environment termined to pre 
serve by planning The price of a professional 
consultant has not been available, hence the plan 


is a home-talent 
of the 


ministration, 


purely 
present 


product, every member 
Planning Board, and the city 
had a hand in it It 
making. It is well-organized and 
well-presented 92 pp (Apply to Mrs. Eva G 


Osgood, Chairman.) 


having 


two years in the 
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ra USE ASPHALT 
/ 4 » 4 
lor pavement construction and repairs by penetration methods, there 
is no better buy today than Bitumuls. It is easy to apply —requires no 
heating uses only simple equipment— and possesses superior binding 
qualities. It penetrates and thoroughly coats fine road metal and quickly 
develops full strength. Can be applied in mildly wet weather. Is durable, 
and has a permanently non-skid texture. No bleeding. corrugating or 
shoving. Stretch your paving budget by adopting Bitumuls for all your 
paving problems. For complete facts on “The Modern Way to Use 
Asphalt” write for a set of Bitumuls Bulletins. American Bitumuls 
Company, Dept. 4, 200 Bush St.. San Francisco, Calif. 
J 
> a ~ F 2 > 
ae 4 * 
“ _ = 
* - 
— : = are | 
r —— =] 
W est Virginia. Bitumuls Re RETREAD AND ROAD-MIX || 
2 WITH BITLMLLS HRM 
tread Pavement on Route { a - 
No. 60, near White Sulphur u _| MAINTENANCE 
S | | WITH BIT-U-MULS H 
pring phan Mai 30 
a PAVEMENT CONSTRUCTION 
~ bh | WITH BIT-U-MULS 
Virginia. Bitumuls Penetra- } ~aamQuen- 
tion Pavement on roads and ts Fe | : ; 
: ae 
drives of Wm. Ziegler, Jr ~~ . ins ™ = 
state near Middleburg Sse ‘ Sa rs 
e == || 
California. Bitumuls Pene 0 | SESS 
tration, | S. Route No. 99, | bn 
California State Highway, 3 : AER 
near Saugus, Los Angeles “ . ~ MAMAS, This complete set of valua 
County ‘ feo, SSS ble paving bulletins is yours 
. ae a th for the asking. 


Bit-U-MULS 
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Sewage Disposal Municipal Auditoriums 
vw the Performance of Gert 


Oxygen and Biochemical Oxygen - j j , 
is prepared by Emery J 

st. United States Public Health 

ented in a 34-page pamphlet is 
nt No. 90 to Public Health Re 

tructions depart somewhat from 


ions trom the in ource 
vernment Printing Office 


Massachusetts, 1630-1930 


Salaries in City Schools 


Anniv 


du 


es ists i ‘ nh . 
ind committees concerned Free . - a ep . ’ : AY 
orical societies, and f ertain ip population 
Irposes lo others, $1 ostpaid an e ¢ per tabu 
itional t io Associat 
lfercentenary Conference of City and ; ‘ 
Inc.. 9 Park St.. Boston. Mass.) Expressways—Blight Prevention 
Regional Planning 
Regional Planning he second Annual Report 


R ‘ I I (New York) 


Report on the . < cee & ceenel a 
Long Beach-Redondo re . 
of Los Angeles County, has 
by the gio 
of the county It is nd 
teport (see this department, Mar 930 
ke the first, it is an able and 
— od = omar a o> feds Highway Location 
the continuity Road 
uses of 
the process of comprehensive 
may realize their greatest value.” 
istrated Clothbound (Apply 
Hall of Records, Los Angel 
yrade Crossings 
Is; Distribution 
Housing Gradient 
ff a Sinister Trend in American gg 
presented by Dr be) James Herman 
Director, Michigan Housing Associa New Jersey Municipalities 
l7-page multigraphed booklet entitled, 
1 Live in an Apartment?” The data 


sue the publication 
questionnaires circulated in De State League of Municipalitic 


ig inferences are drawn fron he form of a magazine, Ne 
(Apply to Michigan Housing, OC} s, with 5S 
t. Mich.) 


edley H. Phinney as | 
ck as Managing Editor 

f da pubil 
Traflic Statistics y prominent state 
Jersey These n 


aa ¢ nonthly 
{ d ts is the i new monthi planning, tra fhe po 


qublished by the Police Department of pools and bathing beaches 


York City to disseminate the monthly traf ; ve Departments in 

ident reports of the Safety Bureau. The 1d Comments.” “Civic Plannin 
lated May, 1931, shows that for the ‘Your Problems—OQuestions fro 
months of 1931 there was a decrease ss The whol 

es and 340 injuries from vehicular | 


is compared with 1930; and that 16 


we 


persons were killed as the result of ve 
accidents during April, 1931, than during 
1930 The magazine also contains mate ‘3 8 Development 
for school safety campaigns. It is edited by ‘ 
p D. Hoyt, First Deputy Police Commis ve He 
in charge of traffic, with the assistance ible analysis of the 
Edward H. Walsh, in charge of Safety Oh 
8 pp (Apply to Police Department, 


irt o Great State 


», to its pre 
in popu 

raphy, lo« 
in red as the 

Bridges grov Other 


rk.) 


Standard Specifications for Highway 
s and Incidental Structures,” issued by the 
n Association of State Highway Official 
ibstantial volume prepared for the purpose 
uraging and promoting a more uniform Ty phoid Fever 

in design and construction.” The whole . 
requirements of state bridge engineers 
en kept in mind in the preparation of the 
ind the specifications put forth are of the 
possible application The material is 
nted in five divisions: General 


usions 
with the past 


Columbus, Ohio.) 


spit of the phenomena 


id ftever rate n the 


Provisions: security ia 
ials; General Construction; S ial 


peci 


laxity 
Con health ind water-wor 
n; and Design. In addition to the essen Wolman, F.A.P.H.A 
juirements for the design and tonstruction F.A.P.H.A., s 
factory bridges, the specifications often Fever Still 
rief reasons for the requirements and in- can Public 


ind to that extent the volume is also with statistical 


1 of practice. 235 pp. (Apply to Ameri- from water-borne 
iation of State Highway Officials, 1222 from the Asso 


Press Bldg., Washington. D. C.) ply to Wal 


ply to 
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A “Pittsburgh-Des Moines” Incinerator Solved 
the Clean-Up Problem for Scarsdale, N. Y. 


No auxiliary fuel required 
No smoke—no odors 


Simple fool-proof 
operation 


Sturdy, dignified 
construction 


A distinct community asset 


Interested municipal officials 
write today for the PDM Incin- 
erator catalog. It presents in- 
teresting photos and tells how 
other cities have solved their 
sanitation problem with a 


“Pittsburgh-Des Moines.” 











The knowledge and experience gained from 38 years of 
municipal contracting are back of every “‘Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines” installation. The scientific destructor unit shown 
above has a daily capacity of 15 tons of garbage and refuse 
every 24 hours. This plant operates an average of 18 hours 


per day under normal conditions. 


Public garbage dumps and refuse piles are germ-laden 
and dangerous breeding-spots of disease. The unsighily ap- 
pearance and offensive odors of these town “‘sore spots” 
offend the whole community. Modern sanitation demands 
their complete elimination by the installation of an efficient 
and reliable incinerator. 


The *Pittsburgh-Des Moines” incinerator is today render- 
ing a dependable and economical ‘“‘day-in-and-day-out” 
clean-up service to progressive cities and small, clean com- 


munities in every part of the United States. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


Room 941, 270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Des Moines San Francisco 



































3452 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Seattle Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


CONVENTIONS—WHEN AND WHERE 


cures in parentheses following the name of the convention city indicate the estimated attendance, other than local.) 


hh TE SE SS a ES TE I A OR SINR SIREN ANE LORI EERE AORN BREE eR 


Evanston, IL 

Institute for Commercial 
ition Executives innual 
John N. Van der Vries, 607 First National 
Building, Chicago, III 
6-8.—Sautt Ste. Marie, Micw. (150) 
of Chiefs of Police. An 
Alfred 


Trade 


session. Sec 


and 


igan Association 
convention Secretary-Treasurer, 
ur, Chief of Police, Lansing, Mich 
r 7-8.—WaricuTsvit_te Beacn, N. C 

Carolina Municipal Association innual 
tion Secretary-Treasurer, E. J 


(350) 


( Wood- 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 


sr 11-15.—PuHiapecenia, Pa. (1,000) 

d States Building and Loan League An 

onvention. Secretary, H. F. Cellarius, 12 

12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

st 17-20.—IrHaca, N. Y. (1,500) 

Country Life Association {nnual 
ference. Executive Secretary, Benson y ° 
lis, 105 East 22d Street, New York 

st 18-19.—Braprorp, Pa. (300) 
sigue of Cities of the Third Class in Pennsyl- 
4nnual convention. Secretary, Byron C 
Houck, City Clerk, Williamsport, Pa 
Aveust 18-20.—Councn Biurrs, Iowa. 
League of lowa Municipalities. Annual 

ing Secretary-Treasurer, Frank G 

Marshalltown, Iowa 

Aveust 19-21.—Hatirax, N. S. (250) 

Union of Nova Municipalities. 

Secretary, Arthur Roberts, 


{mercian 


meet 
Pierc e, 


1 nn ual 


Bridge- 


Scotia 

< entton 

water, N 
Epmunpston, N. B. (50) 

Vew Brunswick Municipalities. An 
convention. Honorary Secretary-Treasurer, 
B. McNair, Fredericton, N. B. 

cust 26-29 


Civil Service 


San Francisco, Carrer. (100) 
the United States 
1 Canada 4nnual convention. Secretary, 
Fred Telford, 923 East 60th Street, Chicago, Ill 
Yonkers, N. Y (200) 
National Shade Tree Conference Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dr. Rush P. Marshall, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn 


4{ssembly of 


Aveust 27-29 


(125) 
{nnual 
Brittain, 


SepremBer 2-4.—Toronto, Onr. 
tario Municipal 
ing Secretary-Treasurer, H. L 
Wellington Street, W., Toronto, Ont 
SepremBer 8-11.—RicHMonp, Va. 
{merican Society of Sanitary Engineering in 
Secretary, T. M. Dugan, 1308 
nt Street, McKeesport, Pa 
9-11.—Port Huron, 
gan Municipal League 
tor, Harold D. Smith, 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
MBER 10-12 
rational Association of 
rs {nnual 
iul B. Brooks, 
N. ¥ 
10-12 


of Canadian 


meet 


137 


Association. 


(400) 


meeting 


Micn. ({ 
{nnual 


EMBER 350) 
meet 


Lniversity of 


(200) 

Dairy and Milk Ir 
Secretary-Treasuret 
Department of Health 


MonTreat, Que 
meeting 
State 
Vernon, B. ( (100) 
Municipalities 

Baker, City 


EMBER 
tior Secretary, Samuel 
Ont 

MBER 12-14 Our (45) 

Engineers 

Ireasurer, R. | lar 

Health Was 


Monrre Al 


State 


Sanitary 
Secretary 
s Public Service 
MonTREAL, 
Health 
Executive 
Seventh 


Or t BOO) 
Public 
g Acting 
150 
MBER 14-17 
national 


{nnuai 
Ken 
York 


{ssociatior 
Secretary, Dr 


New 


Emerson, Avenue, 
PirtspurcH, Pa 


Electrical 
Joint 


{ssociation of 
and Western 


Swane, 


Eastern 

Fr. E Secretary of Eastern Section 

urt Street, Brooklyn, N. Y William S 
Secretary of the Western Section, 175 West 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill 

MBER 15-18.—New Westminster, B. C 
of British Columbia Municipalities in 
nvention Secretary, A. W. Gray, P. O 

10, New Westminster, B. ¢ 


Sections 


meet 


(300) 


Michi- 


SEPTEMBER 16-18.—Huntincron, INp (100) 
Vunicipal League of Indiana 
Executive Frank G 


diana University, Bloomington, Ind 
Kansas Ciry, Mo 


imerican 


{nnual conven 
tion Secretary, Bates, In 
SEPTEMBER 2]-24 
{ssociation of Superinten 
{nnual Secretary, William 
B. Jones, Superintendent of Highwood Cemetery 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
21-24 


Conference on 


(450) 
Cemetery 


dents. convention 


Monterey, Cait (1.500) 
City Plan ning 
Joint meet 
ing. C. J. S. Williamson, Secretary of the Con 
ference, Chamber of Commerce Building, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; William J. Locke, Secretary of 
the League, 1905 Market Street, San Francisco 
22-23.—MonTEBELLO, Qut 
Good Roads Association 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Namee, New Birks Building. 
SEPTEMBER 24-26 
International Public Works Of 
ficials. {nnual convention Secretary, A. M 
Anderson, 100 N. La Salle Street. Chic ago, Ill 
SETEMBER 26-OcToBeR 2.—ArtLantic Crry, N. J 
{merican Electric Railway Golden 
{nniversary Convention. General Secretary, Guy 
C. Hecker, 292 Madison New York 
SepremBer 28-30.—Huntincton, W. Va (100) 
dmerican Association of innual 
Secretary, M. E. 8 South 
Avenue, Chicago, II] 
28-OctToser 1 


SEPTEMBER 
California 
League of California Munic ipalities 


(350) 

innual 

George A Mc 

Montreal, Que 
(150) 


SEPTEMBER 
Canadian 
conventton. 


New York 
4ssociation of 


{ssociation 


Avenue, 


Engineers 

convention. Mclver, 

Michigan 

SEPTEMBER 
(200) 

{merican Association of Port Authorities in 
nual convention. Secretary, Tiley S. MeChes 
ney, Whitney Bank Building, New Orleans, La 
28-Octoser 1 

(400) 


{ssociation of 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


SEPTEMBER Sart Lake Ciry, 

UTanH. 
{merican State Highway Of 
ficials {nnual convention Executive Secretary, 


W. C. Markham, 1222 National Press Building 
Washington, D. C 
SepremBer 28, WEEK OF 
{merican Institute of 
{merican Park Society. 
Zoological Parks and 
William H. Walker, 
Institute, 224 Wakewa 
Will O. Doolittle. Se 
Sox 422, Tulsa, Okla 
SEPTEMBER 28-OcTOBER Los ANGELES, ¢ 
The Public Ownership League of America 
nual Secretary, Carl D. Th 
127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, II 
SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER Boston, Mass 
New England Water Works Associat 
nual convention. Secretary, Frank 
Mass 
Micu 


Toronto, Ont 


Park 


{merican 


Executives ind 

{ssociation of 
Joint meeting 
Executive Secretary of the 
Avenue, South Bend, Ind.; 
retary of the Association, 


{quariu ms 


ALIF 


conference. 


Iremont Temple, Boston 


Octosper 5-8.—Dertror 
(50) 

{merican Ci 

Traveling Meeting 


James, 901-03 


ic Assoc 
Exes 


Trust Bu 


utive 


nion 


5-9 Toronto, On’ 

ul Recre yn Asso 

Congress Thomas 
Congress, 315 Fourth 
Paut 


Society 


Ocroper 7-9 S1 
{mericar 
eeting Secretary, 


Oth Street, New Yor 


Octoper 7-10 


t 60th Stree 


7-8.—Lowett, Mass 
Vassachusetts Federatio o 
[ Secretary 


Wellesley 
Wis 


nual conference 
135 
Octroper 7-9 

Wisconsin 


nual meeting 


Jenvenue Street 
MILWAUKEE 

Chiefs of P 
Secretary, R H 

Department, Kaukauna, W 

8-9 ( 

W ater 


1 ssc 


INCINNATI. ONTO 


Borks A 


OcTOBER 
4merican 


States Sectior fnnual conventior Secreta 

B. J. Lechner, Water Department, Erie, Pa 

Octroser 8-9.-Camopen, N. J ( 
Vew Jersey State 


1) 
League of Municipalities 
{nnual « Executive Secretary, Sed 
H. Phinney, 34 West State Street, Trenton, N 
Ocroser 12-13 
California 


onventton 


Monterey, Catir (150) 
Works Association {innua 
Professor E. Reinke, Lifs 


University of California 


Sewage 
Secretary, 
Sciences Building 
Berkeley, Calif 
Octoper 12-15.—St 
International Association of 
{nnual convention Secretary 
Chief of Police, Wilmington, Del 
12, Week oF 
National Safety Council, 
Managing Director, W. H 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill 
Octoser 12-16 
Vational Tax Association 
Secretary, W. G. Query, Chairman of the 
Tax Commission, Columbus, S. ¢ 
Ocroser 13-16.—PirtspurcuH, Pa. (500) 
Illuminating Engineering Society {nnual 
E. H Hobbie, General Secretary, 29 
Street, New York 
13-14 AKRON, OnI0 
Conterence on Sewage 
Secretary 


convention 


Pererspurc, Fra. 

Chiefs of 
George 

Curcaco, Int. (7,000) 
innual 

Cameron, 20 North 


OCTOBER 


Congress 


(450) 
{nnual conferer 


ATLANTA, GA 


South 


Carolina 


vention 
West 39th 
OcToBER 
Ohio 
nual 
Flower, Superintendent of the 
Ohio 
Havana, ¢ 


{ssociation of 


(400) 
Treatment 
Treasurer, G 
Southerly Se 


convention 


Plant, Cleveland, 


Ocroner 14-17 
International 


(1,200) 
Fire Chiefs 
James J. Mul 


UBA 


Secretary, 
a 
Fremont, Nese 
League of Nebraska Munic 
meeting Secretary-Treasurer, ¢ t 
East 12th Street, Crete, Nebr 
Ocroser 15.—-Cuet 
Institute of Trafhe 
Treasurer Hawley 
New York 
WINDSOR 
ated Boards of 


meeting 


sank 


nual convention 


Fire Chief, Yonkers, 
Ocroper 14-15 (400) 
ipalities fr 


Beal 


aco, Int 


Engineers {nnual meet 


Secretary Simpson 
Fifth Avenue, 
15-16 
{sso¢ 
ot Commerce 


Marshall, 


(125) 
Trade ar ( 
Secretary 


Building 


OcTOBER ONT 


Ontario 
innual 
Roval 


Treasurer I 
Toronto, Ont 


Octroser 18-21 ToLepo 
National Association of Con 


on Secre 


Ohno 
merci 
{nnua onvention 


Chamber 


caries 
sh Gassaway 
Del 
Pirrspurcnu, Pa 
Vur 
f Secretary, 
Boulevard, St. I 
Mc Puerson 
Municip 


Treasurer, Gerri 


merce i ton 
(200) 
cipal Eng 
W S 
ouis, Mo 
KANS 


ety of 
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A Green, Velvety Carpet of Lawn 
Throughout the Summer 


HE Coldwell Dependable Power Lawn Mowers and 
Rollers will produce just that result—and with small 
expense. 

There is a style and size suitable for any lawn—large 


or small—rolling or level. 


Sales and Service available in all parts of the country. 
Details on request 


Cotpwe_L Lawn Mower Company. Newspurcu. New York. U. S. A. 
IN Canapa—Taytor-Forses Co., Lrp.. Gueteu 


f Dependable lower {ND ORS sASOLINI LECTRIC 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


{tems of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


IMPELLER OF A_ 10-INCH 
NON-CLOGGING PUMP 


wcks of wood, rag sticks, etc., 


TYPE 


| 
without clog 


through the pump gging 


Non-Clogging Centrifugal 
Pumps 
In sewage pumping plant equipment, 
most essential requirements are sim- 
ity of design, heavy, rugged con- 
ruction, sustained efficiency and, 
the ability to handle large-size solids, 
trash and other material found in 


and sometimes in storm 


ibove 


iw sewage 
water 

lo meet these conditions, the Morris 
Machine Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y., of- 
line of non-clogging 
pumps of rugged construction 
throughout, having efficiencies that com- 
pare favorably with those of clear-water 
pumps for the same capacities. The 
casings are of the solid volute type de- 

ened so that the velocity of the mate- 
rial passing through is uniformly con- 
verted to pressure at the point of dis- 
with minimum friction. A hand- 
hole is conveniently located on the out- 
side of the pump casing, the interior 
conforming to, and leaving unbroken, 
the interior lines of the casing. The 
casing is provided with removable discs 
on each side to permit ready removal of 
the impeller and pump shaft. 

The impeller is of either semi-open or 
enclosed type, depending upon the ser- 
vice. It is specially designed to be non- 
clogging when handling sewage, pulp or 
trash, to prevent grinding of rags be 
tween vanes and casing, and to eliminate 
end thrust. It has two or more vanes 

\ing water passages of proper dimen- 
ns to pass large solids. The vanes are 
extra-heavy proportion with rounded 

nd smooth entrance to assure minimum 

iriction and eddy losses. The impeller 
secured to the extra-heavy steel shaft 
means of a bronze lock nut. 


fers a complete 
heavy, 


charge 


Saving Time in Making 
Bell-and-Spigot Joints 
‘he most troublesome operation in lay- 
pipe and mains with bell-and-spigot 
ts is the placing of the runner or 
er. A rope jointer must be held in 
with clay, and the clay must also 


that have 


be worked into the 
all the way pre 
vent the material 
from running out when the 
joint is poured. If the clay 
is not mixed to just the 
proper consistency, the 
jointing material may 
break out and cause a mis 
run: and, even if the joint 
is poured successfully, it is 
apt to 
even edge. 


crevices 
around to 
jointing 


ragged, un 
which is bad in 
and results in 
calking of a lead 


have a 


appearance 
uneven 
joint. 


The Mueller Pipe Joint 
made by Mueller Co 

Decatur, IIl., is composed of 
a special heat-resistant and elastic pack 
ing material with a C-clamp fastened to 
one end and a steel ear to the 
other. A brass strip is riveted entirely 
around the outside of the packing to 
prevent it from stretching. which makes 
it practically indestructible. 

In making a 
joint, the jointer 
is simply placed 
around the pipe, 
the clamp tight- 
ened snugly, the 
jointer driven 
against the face 
of the bell, and 
the clamp tight- 
e ned securely. 
The joint around 
the pipe and 
against the 
of the 
thus made by compression the 
time delay of using clay. Only one small 
piece of clay is necessary to back the 
pouring gate. 


MORRIS 


passed 


er, 


forged 


MUELLER PIP! 
face JOINTER 


bell is 


rHE 


without 


The jointers are made for pouring 
either lead or lead substitutes. They are 
made for all kinds and sizes of pipe with 
bell-and-spigot joints from 2 to 72 inches 
in diameter and in special sizes on order. 


Cook Celebrates Golden 
Anniversary 

A. D. Cook, Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind.., 
manufacturer of deep-well pumps and 
turbines, Cook’s patent brass tube well 
strainer and tubular well supplies, is 
celebrating its Golden Anniversary, hav- 


ing been organized in 188 


New Corporation Formed 


Through Merger 


Through the merger of the Interna 
tional Derrick & Equipment Co. and the 
Stacey Engineering Co., the Interna 
tional-Stacey Corporation has been 
formed. with the home office at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Col. Carmi A. Thompson, 
formerly President of the Stacey Engi- 


the Board 
Runkle, for 
Der 


and 


neering Co., is Chairman of 
of Directors, and Harry M 
mer President of the International 
rick & Equipment Co. is President 


General Manager of the new company 


Committees Appointed for 
New England Convention 

The Entertainment Committee of 
Water Works Manufacturers Association 
for the 51st Annual New England Water 
Works Convention, to be held at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.., 
29 to October 2, is composed of the fol 
lowing members: Burt B. Hodgman, Na 
tional Water Main Cleaning Co., Chair 
man: John S. Warde, Valve 
Co.;: Samuel Harrison Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation; and H 
W. Jacobs, Cement Lined Pipe Co. The 
members of the Exhibit Committee are 
Guy C. Northrop, Hydraulic Development 
Corporation, Chairman J 
Smith. Hersey 
Ralph L. Kelly 
and M. ¢ Allan 


the 


Sept mbet 


Rensselaer 


Herman 
Manufacturing Co 
Union Water Meter Co 
Builders lron Foundry 
St. Louis’ Extra-Wide 
Water Screens 
The accompanying photograph shows 
what is believed to be the 
wide st water screens in the 


two 
world. These 
two water screens. made by the Link-Belt 
Co., 910 Seuth Michigan Avenue, Chi 
Ill., are installed at the Chain-of 
Rocks pumping station of the city of St 
Mo. They are Link-Belt Perfect 
Discharge Type D> traveling water 
each 


one ot 


cago. 
Louis, 


screens screen being 125 inches 


wide and having a 56-foot. 6-inch center 
L. A. Day is Water Commissionet 
Louis, and E. E. Easterday is 


of the plant. 


or st 


Engineer 


ONE OF 
INCH 
ROCKS 


THE TWO LINK-BELT 125 

SCREENS AT CHAIN-O} 

PUMPING STATION, S17 
LOLIS 
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The conquering 


“CATERPILLAR” 


CONQUERING costs and weather for munici- Prices—f.o. b. Peoria, Illinois 
TEN .. . . $1100 TWENTY 

palities— here today on the city dump level- FIFTEEN . . $1450 THIRTY. . . $ 
Pee <a «se ee ee 


ing and covering; tomorrow plowing snow 


or planing streets or building new roads. CATERPILLAR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


‘‘Caterpillars’’ level airports or golf courses, T RA Cc T OR 


cut the grass in the parks—keep endlessly 









busy saving taxpayers’ money 
and gaining friends wherever 


efficiency is appreciated. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS ROAD MACHINERY 
COMBINES 


Caterpillar’’ Dealer Near You) 


During July we hope you will remember to mention THe American City 





THE AMERICAN CITY 


tioor Machines for Many Uses 


ectric floor machines for refinishing. 


papering, waxing, polishing, scrub- 
and cleaning floors in municipal 
lings. schools, hospitals, or libraries 
nade by the Fay Co., 130 Madison 
it New York. N. Y. 
scrubbing and cleaning concrete, 
t. terrazzo and marble 
wire brush is furnished, while for 
hing and cleaning linoleum, wood. 
er composition and other smooth 
ced floors. a bassine fiber brush is 
The full weight of the machine 
on the rapidly revolving brush dur 
operation. This removes all dirt, oil, 
se and other accumulations from the 
and tiny crevices. 


floors. a 


Discolorations 
ilso removed, so that the floors are 
tlessly clean. 
Hardwood and soft wood, linoleum, 
tile, mosaic, and terrazzo floors 
waxed and polished. The rapidly 
evolving brush with heavy pressure of 
machine, thoroughly rubs the wax 
to the floors and gives a hard, lasting 
istrous polish. 

In refinishing work, a quickly attached 
wire bristle brush and steel shavings 
off the old varnish, shellac, or 
paint much more smoothly and in a frac- 
tion of the time for hand 
work. The rapid revolutions of the 
sandpaper disc then leave the floor vel- 
vety smooth and even, ready for the new 
finish. One man can refinish 50 to 150 
square feet per hour. 


pber. 


scl ipe 


necessary 


The Fay way of sandpapering a wood 
ork floor is quick, simple and eco- 
nomical. One man can sandpaper from 
75 to 500 square feet per hour, leaving 
the with a soft, smooth finish 
ready for shellacking, waxing or polish- 
I! 


ol 
surtace 


The Champion model, which is the 
equivalent of five men, is designed for 
buildings with small floor areas. is built 
of thick, 
aluminum castings 
and uses brushes 10 


heavy 


in diameter. 
It is driven by a 1A. 
horsepower 
using either alter- 
nating or direct 
current, the weight 
on the brush in op- 
eration 
pounds. 


The 


inches 


motor, 


being 55 


J um b 0 


FAY ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
IN OPERATION 


for AL GUST. 


model, which is hit 


and 


the equivalent ol 
teen men, is a much larger machine. 
is designed for use floor 
This inches in 
diameter. 


large 
14 


ly horse powel! 


on areas 


size uses brushes 
The 
continuous load capacity, the weight on 
the brushes 120 


pounds. 


motor 


in operation being 


New Semi-Trailer for Use 
with Light Trucks 


A new semi-trailer, with 41%-cubis 
yard side-dump body for use with light 
trucks, has been announced by the High 
way Trailer Co., Edgerton, Wis.. for gar 
bage. rubbish and ash collection and the 
hauling of sand, gravel, coal and other 


bulk materials. 

This Highway drop frame semi-trailer 
has been especially designed and fabri 
cated to handle the maximum load ca 
pacity when operated in connection with 
light trucks. It detachable, the op 
eration being partially automatic and 
the landing gear being manually opet 
ated by means of a hand crank at the 
side of the trailer. In disconnecting the 
truck from the trailer, the driver 
his seat to lower the landing gear to tie 


is 


le aves 


ground. Then, by operating a manual 
lock in the lower fifth wheel, he opens 
the jaws which surround the upper fifth 


CINCINNATTS NEW HIG 
BY AN INTERNATIO 
IN GARBAGE COLLE¢ 


ONE 
ERS 


rER 


OF 
DRAWN 
TRUCK 


his the 
The operation Is 


wheel pin, returns to seat on 
truck and drives away. 
simply reversed in connecting. 

The body is balanced so as not to un 
duly jerk when dumping, and one man 
can easily return it io the upright posi 
tion. The trailers can 


sanitary canvas covers which prevent the 


be equipped with 


wind from blowing papers and rubbish 
on city streets and sidewalks. The traile1 
may be equipped with knuckle steer on 
the rear end to facilitate shorter turning 
radius. 

The 114,-cubic-yard body will carry 2\% 
to 4 tons of weight, depending upon the 
of materials to be handled. The 
crowned capacity is 7 cubic yards. 


class 


Vertical Parking Machines 
Relief for trafh« 
lems is promised by a new mechanical 


and parking prob 
houses auto 
the 
two-cal 


arrangement which many 
mobiles. 
required 
which 
minimum of waiting time. 

According to H. D. James, consulting 
engineer, of the Westinghouse Electri 
& Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh. 
Pa., who has developed the machine, it 


using only ground 


for il 


space 
and 
with a 


garage, 


operates automatically 


193] 


THIS 
CAR 


BUILDING HOLSES SIX. 24 
WESTINGHOL SI VERTICAI 
PARKING MACHINES 


has many applications. Each automobile 


remains in its individual cage until it is 


delivered, the series of cages being car 


ried on two endless chains that run over 
sprocket wheels at the top bottom 
of travel in the manner of a conveyor 
When a cage is called to the 
level, at either the top or the bottom of 

the by 
key 
com 


the 


and 
driveway 


machine 
means of a 
push button 
or otherwise 
automat 
the 


and 


machine 
ically st lects 
shortest route 
an electric motor 

moves that cage to 

the desired 

tion at the 

LOO teeta 
HWAY TRAITI pince a 24-car ma 
NAL HARVES chine 105 feet 
TION SERVICI eee 
in this 
Allow 
the 


delivery 


praost 
rate ot 


minute 


is 
the 
onsumed 


high. 
1) seconds 
to 
total 


about 
30 
the car 


operation is 
seconds 


the 
minute 


another 
and 
only 


ing move 
doors 
time 1s one 
Every element of person il danger has 


Che 


door 


been anticipated and eliminated 
when the 
cannot be 
inside the ene 
not handled by 
other than the 


eccuples its 


machine only 
is closed, and the 
while 


s| he 


tendant o1 


can ope rate 


door ( losed 


any one is losure 


automobile an at 


inv one ownel 


since tt own cage if 
cannot be scraped or bumped 
The 16 x 24-foot 


24-car parking machine anticipates auto 


and. 


space required tor a 
mobiles up to 18 feet in length and, since 
the little 
can part 


' 


machine 
be built 
existing building 

The 
the 


ployees” 


oct upies so 


space 


into and made of an 


accompanying illustration shows 
for the storage of 
automobiles at the | 
burgh plant of Westinghouse 


ground 


structure em 
Pitts 
build 


) x 


ast 
Phe 
of only 
The entrances to three 


the other 


Ing 
50 feet 


covers a space 
mac hine - 
machines be 
ing entered from the side of the 
building The the 
right is the original vertical parking ma 
which tested 
for about ars 


are shown three 


opposite 


smaller structure at 


chine has been in actual 


service two ve 
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Many American Cities 





Years of 
Service 


Norwalk,O.. . 42 
Canton,O... . 42 
Jacksonville, Fla. 41 
Dunkirk, N.Y. . 41 | 
Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 35 | 
Minneapolis . . 33 
Evanston, Ill. . . 37 ae 
Kalamazoo. . . 34 
Cincinnati . . . 35 
Buffalo,N.Y.. . 37 z 
Lockport,N.Y.. 39) |IM7- 
Detroit... . . 30 a 
Marion, O. . . 34 OR 
Williamsport, Pa. 30 . 
Tonawanda,N.Y. 38 

Pana, Ill... .. 33 ’ 
Indianapolis . . 32 Find 








BRICK STREETS Wear 30 Years or More 


| ee of brick streets are in their 


thirtieth and fortieth year of service. 


A recent survey of these streets is in- 
teresting. It is studded with such foot- 
notes as,“*no maintenance as yet”... 
‘excellent condition’. .. “Good for 
another 30 years”. . . “carries heaviest 
traflic’’. Often, engineers point out 
that construction methods then em- 
ployed are long since obsolete. 


But brick streets have a habit of serv- 
ing the traffic. They are a long-term, 


FACE THE FUTURE 





ww 


«» 


Do you mention THz American City? Please do, 


BRICK PAV 


low-cost pavement. Holland uses 
brick roads laid over 100 years ago. 


There’s no mystery why brick pave- 
ments endure. It is because they re- 
sist weather as well as traffic damage. 


With modern engineering skill and 
vitrified brick’s known durability, 
brick pavements are the best “buy”. 


For additional information, address 
National Paving Brick Association, 
1245 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 





EMENTS 


PAVE WITH BRICK 





















THE IDEAT 
PUMP ¢ 


VERTI¢ 
OUPLING 


Al 


\ Vertical Pump Coupling 


development t 


hat offers 


THE 


a number 


idvantages to operators ot deep well 


ne pumps has 


been 


announced 


in 


vertical pump coupling recently de 


& Manu 


Ides 


ed bv the 
turing Co., 


il Electric 


Mansfield, Ohio. 


he purpose of the Ideal vertical pump 


pling | 


a special hollow-shaft motor. 
possibility 


es the 


ot 


s to eliminate the necessity of 


It 


backspin, 


often results in unscrewing shaft 


ns, and reduces maintenance costs, 


tting e sh 


asy 


| | 
dard 


aft 


adjustment 
solid-shaft motor drives. 


with 


the drive-shaft supports the tur- 


rotor, é 


be 


pump 
must 


ind since 


an 


adjust- 
available for setting this 


r in the vertical position required to 
the proper clearance for the pump 


t is necessary to provide a means 
raising and lowering the shaft through 


iall distance. 
oh the 
low 


the 
the 


1] pun 


tn moto 


ip shaft 
r shaft, 


to 


Ww here, 


t 


This is generally done 
use of a hollow-shaft 


motor 
xtend 
by 


ins of threads on the extended end of 
pump shaft and a nut, the required 


be 


istment ¢ 
ent 


an 
ti Is now 
uplin 


standard solid- 


obtained. 


shaft verti 


This 
provided in the Ideal 
g. which makes it possible to use 


cal 


ad- 


motor. 


ie coupling is made in two types, one 
backspin release and one without 


eature, 


providing for thrust in both 


nd down directions, as is required in 


installations. 


operation the 


lower sik 


les 


f the 


p rotors clear the pump bowls by a 


ot 
and 
unscrew, 


lraction a 
occurs 


to 


pump bowls. 
he shaft 


cause 


ng 


a 


inch. 
joint in 
the shaft 


‘d 


When 


the 


hac k 
shaft 


lengthens. 
result is that the lower end of the 
drops until the pump rotors ride 
Further lengthening 


by continued 
action of the backspin causes 


un- 


pper end of the shaft to rise. When 
risen about 14-inch, the drive pins 
coupling are disengaged and the 
shaft then turns freely, preventing 


irther 


unscrewing 


of 


the 


shaft 


Thus the backspin release acts 
any joint can unscrew far enough 


ji »-inch 


minimum ) 


to 


come 


AMERICAN CITY 


Gas, Oil and Water 
Pipe Couplings 

Dayton pipe couplings for gas, oil and 
water pipe lines are made by the Dayton 
Pipe Coupling Co., Dayton, Ohio, in vari 
ous sizes and forms to meet varying con 


ditions. 


THE DAYTON NO 


COL PLING 


The No. 2 couplings, which range from 
tol 


ly to 2 inches in size, are designed 
expansion joints for 
lines. The center heavy steel 
tubing. and the flanges of malleable 


iron, tested and sized to insure uniform 


connecting service 


ring is 


are 


( lear ince over the pipe 





NO. 5 ALL-STEEI 


The No. 5 all-steel sleeve is a popular 
connection, of the ez and 
rapidity with which it may be applied 
to broken lines of either plain end or 
threaded pipe. It may be used at 
intervals on screw and welded to 
take care of expansion and contraction. 
It made diameters of 55°. to 24 
inches and lengths of 16 to 48 inches. 

The No. 12A malleable clamp is used 


for repairing leaky 


because ise 


also 
lines 


1s 


joints ast iron 
bell 
pipe, and consists 
ot malleable 
iron rings held in 


by wt 


In « 
and - spigot 


two 


position 
inch special bolts, 
compressing the 
gasket firmly over 
for repairing leaky 
the leak. They 
are available in 


all 


NO. 12A MALLEABLI 


CLAMP standard sizes 


A Correction 

It has been suggested that the item “A 
Bituminous Distributor with Separate 
Engine-driven Pump,” appearing on page 
151 of the June issue of THe AMERICAN 
City, might give the erroneous impres 
sion that this a of equip 
ment recently developed by E. D. Etnyre 
& Co., Oregon, Ill. The Etnyre Model F 
distributor was brought out in 1922 and 
the outgrowth of this company's 
Peerless distributor, which the 


is new piece 


was 


oil Was 


for AUGUST, 1931 


Iron Body Gate Valves 
Constructed of 
Jenkins iron 
gate 
White 
ength 
and 
traction, 
to 
spre 


i speci | hig 
bev hub 
made by 
New 


varving 


thre ly 


cise valve 
0) Street 


to withstand 


str 


temperatures, expansion and = con 
of piping and the stresses 
(An unusual ot 
dises makes possible 
he 
the 


whit h 


weight 
settling 
aders 


design 
ind 
closing with = ¢ 
spre der. 
ind the 
to slide on the inclined 
d by the 
im thie 
ribs inside of 


ht ase upper 


which travels on spindle, 


Is Iree 


pre 


lowe! spreader, 
surtace 

hit into re 
together by 
the body thie “ft 


pact wedging 


sente Ipper spreader 


Held 


valve 


esses dises 
vuide 
preaders fe 
that 


tight hit 


hee h 


pro 


rina con 


anism nimizes friction and 


vides a 
Phese 
it the tac 


before ship 
nent then certifed 
or the 
ended 
orking 
OO pounds 
on the body. 
The bonnet nd 
high-test 
bolted to 
stuffing 
sizes 4 
f electri 
the 
bronze 


which they 
ad tor 


they are 


are recom 


service lof 
Desione 
pressure 


il 


150 pounds water 
tested tor 
the it and 400 pounds 
of 
being securely 
bolts and 
bonnet In 


ire 


body made 
iron, tl bonnet 
the by steel 
box bolted to the 

ind smaller, the 
bron 
of high-test 
rings are 


are 


body 
the 
inches discs 
in larger 
into 
by 
the 


In 


is 


furnace ze, while 
Iron 
rolled 
improved method which prevents 
hee loos 
upper ider 
the 
In the larger sizes 
ot pro 
bushing cast i 


and 


with 


ies dises 


are 
vhich face 
vossibility of rings 
the 
bronze and 
bronze 


| oming 
smaller 
solid 
of manganes: 
the upper spreader is 
vided with a 
tegral and threaded for the 
of « 
ral 


thre SIZes spre 


ol lower spre ider 


cast iron 
bronze 
spindle 
ist 


ire! 


‘ lower spreader Is 


bronze taces cast 


lke 


JEN 
KINS STANDARD IRON BODY 


SECTIONAL VIEW OF 


GATI VALVE 
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Concrete Product 
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Proved Quality and Service 


(20 Years in U. S. Highways) 







Engineers and road builders specify and use Carey Elastite Expansion Joint for 


two reasons. Its quality has been proven by the only reliable test —20 years of 






service in highways in every section of the United States. And Carey shipping 






service is just as good as the product, for distributors in all principal centers carry 






complete stocks, so that any order can be delivered on the job without delay. 







Proven quality—certain service — minimum prices—these are the causes of the 


increasing preference for Carey Elastite, the expansion joint with the tough felt 






walls. We will supply samples, price list and trade discounts on request; also the 






name of nearest distributor. 





THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY »™ Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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FOUR-WAY. ONE 
SIREN 


EAGLI 
BEACON WITH 


rHE NEW 
LIGHT 


New Traffic Beacon 
for Fire Departments 

\ new four-way, one-light trafic bea- 
con with siren has been developed for 
ise in front of fire stations by the Eagle 
Signal Sales Corporation, Moline, Il. 
The new signal furnishes both visual 
nd audible warning to motorists that 
the fire apparatus is about to leave its 
quarters, thus helping to prevent colli- 
sions between fire apparatus and other 
vehicles. The beacon can be arranged 
to flash continuously or only when the 
fire department requires a right-of-way, 
at which time the siren would also op- 
erate. The beacon is die-cast of attrac- 
tive design and built to withstand consid- 
erable service. 


Knapsack Pumps for Fighting 
Small Fires 


For fighting forest fires, brush fires, 
grass fires, grain field fires, roof fires, 
awning fires, etc., D. B. Smith & Co., Inc.., 
Utiea, N. Y., has developed the Indian 
hre pump, which is covered by the com- 
pany’s patents. 

[he heavy solid brass pump has brass 
ball valves and consists of two seamless 
brass cylinders, one working back and 
forth inside the other. It has no leather 
valves or packings to wear out or give 
trouble, which would be very serious in 
of an emergency. The pump 
carefully machined and built and has 
no complicated parts. It is easily taken 
ipart, if desired. It is always ready for 
works with ease and is very power- 
tul, producing a continuous, long-dis- 
tance 50-foot stream with easy 
pumping, 

he 5-gallon knapsack tank, to which 

pump attached by a %-inch 
led hose, is strongly built and rein- 
| with all joints double-locked, 
d and floated in hot solder. The 
s curved to fit the carrier’s back 
and because of its shape, does not 
iround on the back. A _ vertical 
plate on the inside of the tank 
Ided s*rength and also insures a 


case is 


slow, 


1s 


AMERICAN CITY AL GUST. 


for 


constant feed ot the hose and 


pump. 


water to 


The large, deep brass strainer, which 
prevents leaves or rubbish from entering 
the tank, and the 
from 
rhe deep 
permitting quick filling of the tank with 
pail or bucket or making it possible to 
dip the tank in a lake or stream to fill 
The strainer is removable, if desired, and 
the cover has 
into the 


water. 


ach drawn 
and 
very 


cover. 
solid 


strainer 1s 


are ¢ 


in one piece br iss have 


no seams. 


a | fitting snugly 

le akage of 
with a snap end 
tank. so that the 
used tor 
places for 
used 


ng flange 
to 
brass chain 
to the 
removed 


strainer 
\ 
fastens the cover 
be 
scooping water 
filling the tank 
drinking cup. 
The 
the inside 
reinforced 
practically 
nipple. 
are 14 


prevent 


cover may and 
shallow 


be 


trom 
or may as a 
brass hose nipple low ked on 
of the tank with a 
with hot solder, it is 
impossible to the 
The large, heavy carrying straps 
inches wide, adjustable to the 
height of the carrier, and equipped with 
snap ends for quick removal. 


is 
nut and 
that 


damage 


The top of the tank is equipped with 

reinforced pump brackets to 

veniently carry the pump when not in 
use and prevent its dan- 
gling. 


two con 


The operation of the 
pump very simple. 
The tank is filled with 
water and carried on the 
back like a pack basket. 
The pump is held in one 
hand, while the other 
hand works the pump 
handle back and forth, 
causing the nozzle to 
throw a 50-foot stream 
in any direction desired. 


Is 


INDIAN FIRE 
PUMP IN USE 


A Truck Grader ‘Which 
Reverses 


Low shoulders on hard-surfaced roads 
are dangerous and should be kept flush 
with the pavement. This work can be 
done readily with the Willett shoulder 
maintainer attachment to the Willett 
Auto-Reverse Truck-Grader made by the 
Willett Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ann Street 
and Turner Avenue, 

Grand Rapids, 

Mich. This Truck- 

Grader will main- 

tain from 60 to 70 

miles of highway 

per day, replacing 

from five to seven 

teams or _ patrol 

graders, cutting 

labor 
depreciation 
overhead. 
work 


to 12 


down costs, 
and 

Its best 
done at 8 
miles per 
hour, although for 
light floating. and 
where it 


is 


is desired 
to spread loose ma 
terial over the road 
surtace. it be 
speeded up 15 


can 


to THE 


1931 


he 
(uto-Reverse 
is built for 
work 
3 tons capacity and over. It is 
The blad 
have 
For i 
there 
long 


miles effectively 


Phe 


Cradet 


pel il 


Willett 


the heaviest 


Track 
kind 


only 


new 


1intenance and is used 


trucks of 
illy two machines one 


nd rock-shaft 


with 


of each machine 
othe I 

Pruck-Grader 
leet 


comple te 


each 
2-foot 
unit 


connection 


stance ina | 


ire two complete each 6 


unit 


These can operated as one 


12-foot or entirely from 
Phe 
Varving read conditions ofter 
the 
the 
ccomplished 


this 


separate 


each other orader automat illy 


reverses 
direc 
eutti 


demand frequent changes in 
grading ( 


(yule kly 


time 


nanging 
without 


Iw 


with 


| 
Oss 
I 


equipment 
double-torsion functioning a 
of blade 


strengt 


springs 


one unit. are used at each point 


ispension, providing greater 


than a single spring 


\ two-way hydraulic cylinder on eac! 
end of the machine provides equalized 
the work Phe t 


tire power unit is simple, compact a 
flexible 


power for heaviest 


nad 


The D-N Corporation Enters 
Sanitation Field 

The D-N Corporation, with 
offices at Winston-Salem, N. C.. has bee 
formed through the consolidation of the 
Decarie Incinerator Corporation and cer 
tain former members of the staff of the 
Nye Odorless Incinerator Corporation. 

The officers of the new company are 
Jules Breuchaud, Chairman of the Board: 
Dermot Shemwell, President; Francis | 
Pruyn and W. L. Crawford, Vice-Pres 
dents; William C. Key, Treasurer; and 
Jules R. Breuchaud, Secretary. The 
Board of Directors is composed of Jules 
Breuchaud, Dermot Shemwell, Francis L. 
Pruyn, J. B. Goldsborough, William C 
Key. Jules R. Breuchaud, Oscar E. 
Dooley and William G. Egar. 

This new company will operate both as 


executive 


a holding company and as an operating 
company. It has also acquired franchises 
and ownership in various types of sew 
age-disposal equipment, so that the com 
pany now in a _ position to 
municipalities in both branches of the 
sanitation field. 


Is 


serve 


NEW WILLETT TRUCK GR 
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What’s NEW 


In Road Construction ? 


Pod '. ag 
Ps. ie 


Ped ~~ 


N MINNESOTA it’s the “Trackson High 
Shovel” method of subgrading and remov- 
ing surplus dirt. High spots in the grade 

are cut and the surplus dirt removed in one 
continuous operation. No doubling back; no 
handling the dirt twice, as when it is wind- 
rowed by graders and removed by fresnos or 
hand shovelers. No cutting the forms for 
passage of the scrapers. Trackson High Shovel 
loads its bucket while cutting to proper grade, 
then raises and dumps the dirt into trucks 
or out onto the shoulder without touching 
the forms. No waste motion. The operation 
is completed as the shovel moves ahead. And 
one man does the whole job. When he’s done 
with that work he can use the outfit for build- 


_ 


ing and compacting shoulders, cutting away 
banks, filling in low spots, covering fresh 
concrete, and snaking out trucks and wagons. 
Write for folder No. 251. TRACKSON COM- 
PANY, 1322 So. First St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TRACKSON 


TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 
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villes Mr 
d by E. A 


who has been in charge 


| inen 
Crone, 
ot 


these ctl 


Is assist 


the muni¢ ipal bond le 

partment of the Chase Se- 

curities Corporation, and 

by H. C. Taylor and B. O. 

Doane. both of whom were 

with Mr. Linen in the for 

mer company. Kenneth ¢ 

Walford, former head of 

the municipal trading de 

partment of Harris, Forbes 

& Co., continues in charge 

NE OF THE FLEET OF SIX 1%-TON REO SPEED of the department in the 
WAGONS DELIVERED TO THE STATE HIGHWAY hew company 

DEPARTMENT OF GEORGIA In addition to the head 

quarters ofhces of Chase 


New 4- and 6-Cylinder Trucks 
lwo new 1%-ton trucks, one a 4- 
nder and the other a 6-cylinder, have 
announced by the Reo Motor Car 
Co.. Lansing, Mich. The 4cylinder truck 
a crankshaft 3 inches in diameter 
supported by five bearings, and the 
rankshaft of the other is of the seven- 
bearing type. Both truck engines have 
full pressure lubrication with gun-drilled 
passages in the crankcase and rifle- 
drilled connecting rods to conduct oil 
under pressure to the hollow piston pins. 
From the engines with their wear-resist- 
chrome nickel alloy iron cylinder 
blocks the power is transmitted through 
a 10-inch single dry plate clutch and a 
speed heavy-duty transmission, both 
designed for truck service, and a large 
joint tubular propeller shaft to the 
truck rear axle. 


cyl 


full-floating 


[he standard 136-inch wheelbase 
model has a frame length of 102-1/16 
inches behind the cab, and a distance 


from back of cab to center of rear axle 
of 60-1/16 inches. The corresponding 
dimensions of the special 160-inch wheel- 
base model 126-1/16 inches and 
84-1/16 inches. The frames are 34 
inches wide, of straight channel section 
with 7-inch maximum depth and 2%4- 
inch constant flange width. The frames 
are reinforced by five members, 
and the front is spring steel attached 
directly to the frame horns. 

New are offered in various 
types and with special features which fit 
them to almost every hauling need for 
which 14%-ton trucks are used. 


are 


cross 


bodies 


Merger Creates Country’s Largest 
Investment Banking House 


Municipal officials, no less than in- 
vestors in municipal securities, will be 
nterested in the announcement of the 
consolidation on July 1 of the security 
lerwriting and distribution businesses 
Chase Securities Corporation and 
Harris, Forbes & Co. The merger creates 
most extensive business of its kind in 
country, from the standpoints of geo- 
phical ramification and participation 
he two previously separate organiza 
n the financing of public utilities. 

cipalities, industrials, railroads and 
- rnments. 


Ss ] 


hn S. Linen, formerly in charge of 
cipal bond operations of Harris. 
I es & Co., is Vice-President of Chase 
H is Forbes Corporation, in charge of 


Harris Forbes Corporation in New York 
and 


and Boston. the foreign offices re 
gional offices in six large cities, offices 


15 other cities in 
principal New 


Street 


will be maintained in 
the United States. Phe 
York offices are now at 60 Cedar 


Play Floats for Water Sports 

The Corker-Bobber, made by the Rod 
Hunt Machine Co., Safety Float Di 
vision, Orange, Mass., is built of special 
waterproofed balsa wood with rigid grip 
handles on all sides. It is puncture-proof 
and has no metal parts. The safety play 
float is an aid to be 
ginners and fun for | 


ney 


It is 
weight 
quick draining. at 
tractive and of 
sturdy construction 
for years of use. 

It is 15 x 24x 3 
inches and will sup 
port a live load of 
190 poun d S. Its 
weight approxi 
mately 514% pounds 
and may be had in 
tan and green or white and green. 


swimmers, 
light in 


‘CORKER 
sit) si sia” 














I 


CORKER-BOB 
PLAY FLOAT 


oe THI 
BER 


Use of Aluminum in 
Sewage Treatment 

In 1921, all of the cast iron containers 
the tanks of the activated 
sludge sewage treatment plant at Gas- 
tonia, N. C., were lined with sheet 
aluminum. A recent report from the 
City Engineer states that, after a period 
of nine years, during which time the con 
tainers were in continuous service 


in sewage 


night 
and day, none of the units required re- 
newal for any reason. 

In the new activated sewage treatment 
plant completed early this year at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., approximately 5,000 
pounds of Alcoa aluminum, made by the 


Aluminum Co. of America, Olives 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., was used. All 
the compressed air pipes, pipe fittings, 


porous block or tube containers. deflector 


plates and necessary accessories were 

fabricated from Alcoa aluminum. 
Several of the activated sludge sewage 

treatment plants and also some of the 


settling and sludge digestion plants de 
signed by and under the 
direct supervision of the office of Clyde 
New York 


use of alu 


constructed 


Potts, consulting engineer, of 
City, have incorporated the 
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minum for floats and float tubes, meas- 
uring devices and appurtenant parts 

The chief advantage of aluminum in 
sewage disposal work is the low mainte 
nance cost and the long life the mate 
rial under the severe conditions existing 
in installations of this kind. «In additior 
its light weight. only one-third that of 
other metals. makes for economy in han 
dling and construction It is available 
in all forms—castings, sheet, extruded 
and rolled shapes. rod. wire. bar. tubing 
screw machine products, bro powder 
for aluminum paint, ete 


Remote Metering Equipment 


(An exclusive arrangement has recently 
been secured by the Simplex Valve & 
Meter Co., 68th and Upland Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., with the Electrie In 


dicator Corporation, of Stamford, Conn 
for the of Elinco 
motors In conjunction with Simplex me 


‘ 


use self-synchronous 


ters and gages. 
This combination permits the sending, 


electrically. of the movement of the Sim 
plex Mercury Float and combines the 
accuracy of a mechanically operated me 
ter register, such as the standard Sim 
plex, with the added feature of trans 
mitting this flow reading over distances 
up to 5 miles by the use of the self 
synchronous motor 

Elinco motors are similar to. three 
phase induction motors, but have a 
single-phase, alternating-current rotor 
with definite poles Iwo or more of 
these motors can be used in the system, 
one, called the transmitter, at the send 
ing end, and the other on one or more 
indicators or receivers at the receiving 
end. 

These motors are totally enclosed, 
dust- and moisture-proof, and ruggedly 
constructed. The rotor. which is_ the 
only moving part. is suspended on en 
closed type ball bearings and is ener 


gized through spring silver brushes and 


solid silver slip rings. Standard motors 
are wound for operation on 110-volt, 60 
cycle. single-phase supply. but can be 
furnished for 220-volt. 60-cycle, or 110 
volt, 25-cycle supplies 
when necessary, of 
may be wound for 
other frequencies on 


110-volt supplies, when 
required. 

Phe 
operate d 


Elinco receiver 
by remote 
Simplex meter or gage 
is furnished with wall 
bracket, floor-stand 
panel mounting, as de 
he had 
18-inch dial 
indicator or 10-inch re 
corder. The transmit 
ter has wall-bracket o1 
floor-stand mounting 


or 


sired, and may 


with 10- or 


Iso 


small is 


lhis company is a 


developing a 





dicating desk set which 
ma be set on the ge) 
ral manager's desk in 
his ofhece to provide an 
indication of the flow menage 
through a master ver poy 
turi type meter REGISTER 
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OF DOLLARS TO BUILD 


YOU CAN USE IT FOR A FEW CENTS A DAY 











VERY TIME you telephone you share the bene- 
fits of a nation-wide communication system using 
eighty million miles of wire and employing four 
hundred thousand people. It represents a plant 
investment of more than four thousand million 
dollars, yet you can use a part of it for as little 
as five cents ... for considerably less on a monthly 
service basis. 

The organization that makes efficient telephone 
service possible is called the Bell System, yet it is as 
truly yours as if it were built specially for you. For 
every telephone message is a direct contact between 
you and the person you are calling. 

At any hour of the day or night, the telephone 
stands ready and waiting to carry your voice to any 


one of twenty million other telephone users in this 


country. It knows no rest or sleep, or class or creed. 
All people—everywhere—may use it equally. Its 
very presence gives a feeling of security and con- 
fidence and of nearness to everything. Many times 
during the day or week or month, in the ordinary 
affairs of life and in emergencies, you see the value 
of the telephone and realize the indispensable part 
it plays in every business and social activity. 

The growth of the Bell System through the past 
fifty-five years and the constant improvement in 
service may well be called one of the great achieve- 
ments of this country. Greater even than that are 
the policies, improvements and economies that 
make this service possible at such low cost. 

Of all the things you buy, probably none gives 


so much for so little as the telephone. 
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CATERPILLAR OF THE 
WHITE MARKED TUS 
SOCK MOTH, A TROUBLE 
SOME LEAF -CHEWING 
INSECT ON SHADE 
FREES AND SHRUBS 


A Summer Oil for Shade Trees 

\{ new summer spray oil which offers 

stom sprayers, city and park officials 
ind greenhouse owners the means to 
control certain insects efhicaciously, has 
been developed by the Research Depart- 
ment of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill 

The new product is marketed under 
the trade-marked name of Verdol Sum 
mer Spray Oil. It is a specially refined 
creamy-white oil preparation. Upon mix- 
ture with water it readily disperses and 
forms a stable emulsion. It frequently 
happens that dormant spraying is not 
done or the number of trees whose care 
s entrusted to a municipal park depart- 
ment is so great that there is not suffi- 
cient time to cover all of them in the 
time available for dormant spraying. 
Infestations also may be overlooked and 
may develop to alarming proportions 
ipon the advent of summer, thus _re- 
quiring immediate emergency attention 
to prevent serious injury and loss be- 
ore another opportunity for dormant 
treatment occurs, 

Verdol may be combined with other 
commonly used spray materials, such 
is arsenate of lead and nicotine. to secure 

cher kill of insects or to kill more 
sects with one spraying operation. For 


controlling insects on shade trees. this 
il offers special advantages, such as the 

re certain and complete control of 
some seale insects which are difficult to 
combat with dormant sprays, and im- 
proved results in controlling aphids by 
ombining with nicotine. Used in gen- 


eral standard summer shade tree spray- 
ig with arsenate of lead, it improves 
ihesiveness and coverage of the lead 
nlarges the field of usefulness of 
sprays by its controlling effect on 
icking Insects in addition to the chew- 
ing insects tor which lead is used. 
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It will not deteriorate or separate in evele of operation is repeated Means is 


storage and is not affected by freezing provided for regulating the length of 
It is a bland, non-corrosive and non-irri stroke of the plunger, thereby regulating 
tating oil, pleasant to use from the stand the rate of speed. Other changes in the 
point of effect on men, horses and ma-_ rate of speed can be made by varying the 
chinery, and it mixes readily and com- speed of the drum and the diameter of 
pletely with all kinds of water. no mat the plunger used. Parts coming in con 
ter how hard they may be There is tact with the chemical are made of non 


never any necessity of using auxiliary corrosive material suitable for the par 
emulsifiers in mixing Verdol and the ticular requirements in each case 
diluted emulsion is stable in character 

Dome Roof Sewage Sludge 


A Rotary Feeder for Applying Digestion Tanks 
Dry Chemicals to Water The Hardinge Co.. Inc.. York. Pa.. has 
\ rotary feeder which is simple in become exclusive licensee. under th 


construction and which accurately feeds Hewett patents. for concrete tank and 
small quantities of dry chemical has been dome construction in connection with 


developed by the Omega Machine Co., sewage treatment works. 

1010 Penn Avenue. Kansas City. Mo In the Hardinge digester. with thr 
The small size machine. No. 101, holds Hewett type tank, the mechanism is sup 
15-cubic foot of dry chemical and will ported entirely on the concrete dome 


feed from one pound to 100 pounds or roof. The tank and dome may be built 
more of the chemical in 24 hours. These by the Hewett method over tank wall 
machines are built to feed ammonium reinforeed by steel placed before th 
sulphate. hypochlorite of lime, HTH, se-  conerete is poured. In this system, th: 
dium bisulphite and other chemicals main concrete wall and the dome are 

poured and allowed to set 


pa 1 ; for a few days. and then 
= : = | bands, made up ot plain 





round rods with threaded 
ends and turnbuckles. are 


iD. placed around the tank and 
= = tightened to a_ predeter 
Sais 


mined tension with levers 








FET TTT TE ret A of a proper size for a given 


176 oft rod \ cove! coat 
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of Gunite or an additional 
pour oft concrete ts placed 








over the rods and = turt 
buckles 


Placing the circumtet 








ential steel after the con 


SECTION THROUGH THE DRUM OF THE OMEGA erete wali is poured and 
ROTARY FEEDER pre-stressing this — steel 

rather than imbedding the 

which have been found difficult to handle steel in the concrete. puts the concret 
with other types of feeders. into compression and the steel initially 
The Omega rotary feeder is adapted in tension The liquid loading of the 
particularly to feeding ammonium sul- tank does not take the concrete out of 
phate, which contains 25 per cent avail- compression or increase the steel tension 
able ammonia and costs about 3 cents beyond proper working stresses. and the 
per pound, thus making the cost of am- tank remains tight. This method of re 
monia in this form about 12 cents per inforcing is particularly applicable to 
pound. as compared with about 18 cents the construction of true domes Phe 
per pound for anhydrous ammonia. For bands of threaded rods and turnbuckle 
preventing chlorinous odors and tastes. are placed around the abutment sectior 


' 


ammonium sulphate is cheap, easy and of the dome and, in receiving their ini 

sate to use. stress. take up the full reaction of the 
The Omega ammonia feeder consists dome and its loading 

of an air-tight drum which is 

filled not more than one-half full 

of the material to be fed. As the 

drum revolves, a stationary cup 





gary age = ot 2 — f " je 
is filled with the chemical tn the | = are yan 
drum. At the instant the cup is if << “ww N See || 
filled. the horizontal plunger is wi, | , ay 
moved by a cam on the outside t T Ld, 
of the drum and pushes out a iq } 
measured portion of the materia! Ff 
in the cup through one of the [ | 
hollow trunnions on which = the 2 ae j 
drum revolves. : ' . j 
As the drum further revolve E fapepe se - Ih —— fl __—_—_ee b 
the remaining contents of the cu) as ‘ -_ ~ 2 st ” ea 
are emptied into the drum and ws ; 
as the drum still further revolves, DIAGRAM OF CROSSSECTION oO} 
the cup is again filled with a HARDINGE DIGESTER WITH HEWET1 
fresh charge of material and the rANK AND DOME 
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A Section of The American City 
Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 


Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 
and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 











Birmingham’s New Municipal Airport 


NITY official ire taking more in 
4 terest in the science of illumination 
a result of the 


than ever before as 


widespread erection of municipal air 


ports with the consequent need of proper 


field lighting for night flying. The air 


plane’s greatest asset is speed, and in 


order to take full advantage ot this as 


et it must be enabled to travel by night 
Before 


\ rating of the U.S. 


is well as by day 
qualify for the A-1 
Department of 


an airport can 


Commerce, it must be 


lighted for night flying and also have 


certain night markers and navigational 


iids along established air-mail routes. 


\ lighting 


osting 


designed by the 
$50.000 


system 
writer ( approximately 
has been installed in Birmingham’s new 


million-dollar 
qualified for the 


whi h 
the De 


municipal airport, 
top rating ot 


partment of Commerce 


Beacons and Boundary Lights 


field is indicated 


bv a 2.746.000 bye am-« andlepower 


The loeation of the 
rotat 
70-foot galvan 


ng beacon lox ated on a 


Immediately above is a 
“B-M.” the 


station, 


ized steel towe1 


rreen code beacon flashing 


call letters for the Birmingham 


FLOODLIGHTED HANGAR AT 


Well Lighted 


By A. J. HAWKINS 


City Engineer, Birmingham, Ala. 


in international Morse code. The beacon 


is equipped with an automatic lamp 


changer to assure continuous operation. 


rhe landing field of 
is clearly outlined with white 


320 acres, almost 
in a square 
boundary lights. A paved runway 3,700 
feet 100 feet marked 
with green lights at each end to indicate 
There are 


long and wide is 


to pilots the best approaches. 
12 boundary lights in all, placed around 
the field at intervals of 300 feet or less. 
lhey are on cone supports, with an auto- 
to cut the connection as a 


j 
matic device 


safety precaution in case they are 


They are 
the ob 
erected on 


knocked over by a plane. con 
circuit, as 
struction lights, 29 in all, 
poles of from 30 to 100 feet high around 
the field. They mark all buildings and 


trees within a 


nected in series are 


gliding distance. These 


lights are supplied by one 10-kilowatt 


constant-current transformer. 
Floodlighting 


Floodlighting of the field 
lights placed on low 
the field. 
The northeast corner and southwest cor 
are lighted by twin 10-kilowatt, 115 


proper Is 
accomplished | by 
corners of 


supports in three 


ner 


BIRMINGHAM 


volt General Electric floodlights, and t} 
southeast bank of four 
kilowatt, 32-volt, 20-degree Crouse-Hinds 
floodlights. In addition, 
}-kilowatt, 32-volt, 8-degree lamps and 
a 500-watt, 12-volt 
jector at each end of the runway. 
ground the 
room in the administration building su 
ply 2,300-volt current to the transformers 
at each light or bank of lights. Should 
one or two of these units fail, ther 
would still be sufficient light to illun 
nate the field for landing. 

The administration building, design 
upon the lines of Washington’s home 
Mt. Vernon, is floodlighted on the land 
ing area side by ten 200-watt, 115-volt 
floodlights, and the taxi lane in front 
the administration building and the sides 
and front of the hangar building ar 
floodlighted by nine 1,500-watt, 115-volt 
lights. six located on the hangar building 
the administration b 


corner by a 
there are 


narrow-beam pri 
| neder 
switt hboard 


cables from 


and three on 


ing. 
Ceiling Indicator 


A ceiling light was installed at 


airport for the benefit of the 


AIRPORT 





THE 





er Bureau, which maintains an of- 
vere. A 24-hour service is main- 
and the height of the clouds may 
termined of 
quipment includes a 500-watt lamp 


at any time night. 
f ed to throw a narrow beam of light 

the sky at an angle of 90 degrees. 

eiling light indicator and ceiling 
located 500 feet 
of reflection upon 
to the 
which is read di- 


projector are 

and the point 

clouds is used determine 

height of the ceiling, 
upon the indicator. 

In order that the pilots may readily 


termine the wind direction, there is a 


di 
Westinghouse wind tee just back of the 
administration building on a 65-foot cre- 
osoted pole. It is lighted by twenty-six 
25-watt lamps in Also 
is an illuminated wind “sock” on 


green globes. 
there 
the hangar building. 

Located on top of the hangar build- 


« is a large lighted sign with letters 12 


feet high spelling “Birmingham.”  Im- 
mediately above the name is an il- 
luminated 18-foot letter “M,” which is 


ihe Department of Commerce designa- 
tion of a municipal airport. 


Lighting Control 


Remote-control panels for operating all 
field lighting circuits are located in the 
observation tower on top of the adminis- 
tration building, in the manager's office 
and in the hangar building. Pilot lights 
indicate at each point 
in use. In addition 
to these manually operated controls, the 


on the panels 


which circuits are 


beacon, boundary and obstruction-light 
circuits are automatically operated by 
time switches. The 
magnetic all field 
lighting circuits are located in the switch- 
board room in the administration build- 
and the switching is done on the 


electrically wound 


switches operating 


Ing. 


primary side of the circuits. 


AMERICAN CITY AUGUST, 


for 


The main lobby of the adminis 
tration building is illuminated with eight 
10-light colonial fixtures. 


terior. 


On account of 
the height of the ceiling in the hangar, it 
is lighted by lamps suspended on 5/16 
messenger cable suspended across the 
room. 


Electric delivered by two 


overhead transmission lines, one a 13,000- 


service 


Is 
volt circuit and the other a 2.300-volt cir- 
cuit, to a substation located on the south 


side of the building site. From this sub 


station 2,300-volt current is carried to 
the distribution transformer vaults lo- 
cated in the basement of the adminis- 
tration building, and just south of the 
hangar building. Separate vaults are 


provided at each location for the city’s 
distribution system and the electric com 
pany’s. This arrangement was made in 
be 
billed direct instead of the accounts be- 
re-handled by the city. The 
pays for all other lights, but makes a 


order that the concessionnaires may 


ing city 
charge for use of the landing lights ex 
cept to non-commercial planes arriving 
from a take-off point outside the county, 
for which there is no charge. 


1931 145 
Charges 

The system of charges for the lights is 
as follows: 

Fifty cents for each 15 minutes fra 
thereot, tor use i any ne urge floodligt 
northeast or southwest ner of feld 

Fifty cents for each 1 minutes, r fra 
thereot, for use f any bank ot fi ! hts ( 1 

ist corner of held nort! r south nad i ru 
wav) 

['wenty-five cents per hour for lighting hangar 


The contractor who installed the field 


lighting used 10 carloads of material. It 
Was necessary to dig approximately 26 


000 feet of ditching 18 inches deep and 
piace 26,000 feet of two-conductor non 
inductive parkway cable to feed landing 


area floodlights. The contractor also 
used 17,500 feet of single-conductor park 
way cable for the border- and ob 


structon-light circuit. The job required 
8.000 feet of 24-inch galvanized conduit, 
600 feet of 2-inch and 800 feet of 3-inch 

The present total connected load of the 
100 kilowatts. It is built 
of 250 kilowatts, 


which would include the building of two 


is for 


airport 


an ultimate capacity 


other runways and their proper illumina 


tion. 





ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, 


A Michigan Supreme Court Decision on 


The hangar and administration build- 
ing are generously lighted on the in- 
d 


HE highest court of the state of 
Michigan recently rendered a de- 
cision that lends encouragement to 
the development of highway lighting in 
the 
time adding to the financial problems of 
the and the taxpayers. As 
commented on editorially the July 
Michigan Municipal Revieu 
“In a decision made public June 1, 
the State Supreme Court sustained Judge 
Vanderwerp of Muskegon County Cir- 
cuit Court in a decision upholding the 
right of the County Road Commission to 
provide highway lighting on county roads 
and pay the cost out of county highway 
tunds. The important point in the de- 
is that inasmuch as it is the duty 


that commonwealth. while at same 


cities city 


in 


ol the county to maintain county high- 
the Board of Supervisors has the 
to 


Ways 


rity include in the budget ex- 





penditures designed to ‘keep the roads in 
a condition reasonably safe and fit for 
travel.” which, it is held, includes high- 
way lighting when traffic conditions war- 
rant it. 


“The case was brought into court when 


the City Assessors of Muskegon and 
Muskegon Heights, and the Village As- 


sesor of Whitehall refused to spread their 
shares of the $10,000 appropriation for 


county road lighting against the prop 
erty of these municipalities. The county 
started action to force these assessors to 


spread the tax. J. Arthur Dratz, former 
Mayor of Muskegon, entered another suit 
as a taxpayer in order to secure a de 
cision on the right of the county to make 
a highway lighting appropriation, instead 
of the mere technical question of whether 


or not the municipal assessors were 
legally bound to assess any sum as di 
rected by the county board. The Su 


WITH PORTICO 


FLOODLIGHTED 


Highway Lighting 


preme Court ended both cases by de 
ciding the point raised by Mr. Dratz in 
the first. . . 

“This decision of the Supreme Court 
means that cities, already paying 
bills for their own street lighting, can be 
taxed for lighting of all rural roads in 
the county. Usually these taxes will be 
spread by authority of a county 
which the cities have absolutely 
totally unfair 
sentation on the board as compared with 


heavy V 


board 
over no 


control, because of repre 
the townships. 

“For the city means 
ing another new set of bills. He will pay 
for state trunk-line lighting through his 
gasoline and weight taxes, and for county 
lighting through the mill tax 


taxpayer it foot 


highway 
It simply makes more imperative some 
deg of for 
the municipal taxpayer in county and 
state affairs.” 


reasonable ree 


representation 











TT AUTH the purpose of finding ways 
to improve street lighting in 
Philadelphia. an attack on this 


cipal problem has been made both 


inofhicially According to 
e of Citizen's Business, the 
ladelphia Bureau of Mu 
Director of Public 


nicipal Research, the 


year submitted a report 


Satety earty thi 

to the City Council. which has not vet 
been acted on, and shortly before then 
the Engineers Club of Philadelphia re 
leased a report of its subcommittee on 
street lighting Krom both of — these 


recommendation that a 


sources came the 

large proportion of the gas and gasoline 
street lights till in use in the city be 
replaced by electric lights. The Director 


of Public 


Satety estimated that approx! 


nately $300,000 could be saved annually 
hy so doing There are now more gas 
lamps than electri 
Comparative Costs 

The Engineers Club sent out a ques 
tionnaire to the largest cities of the 
United States. and prepared two tabula 
tions of the replies, representing 18 of 
the Y largest cities The first table 
hows the number of lamps of each kind 
ind size in 1930. and is here summarized 


tabulation 


able | 


The other “wives 





rABLE 1 








( 10,100 

4 W 4 t 700 

Rp 4$7.081.000 
a 182.610 
( ei 168,000 
‘ 415 l vw 
s {805 $391,700 
$04 26,8 600) 

278 SOS 
' 873 », 093,900 
@ 08 8 OUN 703.000 
1.8 0.949 127,914,740 
108 6.430 264.638.000 
S § 030 38.41 L 000 
hy 54.305,.000 
8 8 5 202.776.0000 

s m5 1 


1,841,500 









rABLE 2: 
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M 
$20,000 $8 «S641, 
wn 0 77 4h 
NN wu i 1.000 
00.004 rt) $42,405 
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0.000 S 63 202.000 
uM 4 On HW). 765 
! 1 400.00% 4 4 317,10 
M ; (Ma s ’ 44 
8 un 2 
i " 1) OOK 4 560 1.700.230 
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j PL 8 2 206 3, G98 781 
New \ O87 875 16. +2 4.007 5,215,975 
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STREET-LIGHTING LAMPS AND LUMENS IN 


COMPARATIVE 





Philadelphia Studies Street-Lighting Problems 


some interesting comparisons of physical 


herewith 


data and costs: it appears in 
somewhat condensed form as Table 2 
The committee points out that, because 


of differences in density. 


width of streets, percentage of improved 


difficult 


population 

ete are 

and should be used with care. 
Table 1 shows Philadelphia as having 


streets comparisons 


36.850 gas lamps and 11,300 gasoline 
lamps. as compared with 27.415 electric 
lamps—-the largest number and _ propor- 


tion of both gas and gasoline lamps for 
in the table. Although the ma- 


jority of the cities listed have no gas o1 


any city 
lamps. the committee did not 
recommend that Philadelphia do away 
with them entirely, as they are justified 
in Until recently there 
was a special financial reason for a high 


gasoline 


some locations. 
proportion of gas lamps, as the former 
of the to the 
Gas required 


lease city’s gas works 
United 
the lessee to furnish a large number of 
but present 


this is no longer the case. 


Improvement Co. 


gas lamps free; under the 


lease Gas 
lamps now cost $22.70 each per year, and 
gasoline lamps $53.76. The report fig- 
ures both kinds at 500 
Rates for electric lamps range from $23 
to 30. with lamp sizes from 1,000- 


lumen to 10,000-lumen. It is pointed out 


lumens each. 


4 7] 
$82 


that a substitution of electric light for 
















gas on a lamp-for-lamp basis at 
rates would produce no saving, al r 
the be 


{ reased: cases 


illumination would creat 


but in many one 
unit could replace two or mor 
thus effecting 


while 


gasoline lamps, 


siderable saving increasil 
amount of light. 
The committee also points out 


considerable improvement in the lig 9 


of secondary business streets and res 
dential sections could be effected by the 
use of refractors, as in most large cities 
in the United States. to redirect upon 


the streets a large part of the light other 


wise shining upon houses and trees 


Increasing Lighting Intensity 


The hope is expressed by the con 
mittee that savings in street lighting costs 
may be applied to increasing illuminatior 
in the city generally. Specific sugges 
tions for greater intensity of lighting in 
made, 


the central business section are 
including increases of at least 50 per 


cent on Market, Broad and Race Streets 


while for Fairmount Parkway not only 
more illumination is recommended but 
also higher mounting heights to mir 


mize glare that is stated to be a cor 
stant source of danger to the great 


ume of traffic using the Parkway 


18 LARGE CITIES 
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STREET-LIGHTING COSTS 








ve LIGHTING Pe 
Total Per. Sq. PerMi. Per & 
M of Sts. Person 
$51,007 $722,071 $10,028 $1,114 $1.71 
0 774,662 24,110 1519 2.31 
0 483,000 20,4606 oll US 
0 1,442,495 10,377 #25 ”) 
0 375,000 4.185 259 74 
( 6 +, 408,305 26,218 1812 1.65 
0 02 000 4.119 1,796 RS 
0 40.765 &§. 304 1,136 a5 
417,101 5 R56 OS4 74 
{ $47,252 7,608 1,120 97 
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( 0 5,215,975 16,797 1,068 5 
16,071 1,270 
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rsons Lamps Lamps Lamps Lu Lum 
Per Per 1000 Per Per Mi Per Per M 
Mi. Persons Sq. Mi. of Sts. Sq. Mi. . 
5.833 204 22 65 800,035 SS 
10,115 5 33.34 1,474,217 2,¢ 
20,975 14.49 1,994,958 85,5 
11,511 17.42 819, 85+ 73, 
5,657 272 16.87 846,336 244 
15,653 581 40.17 1,889,365 130,5 
5,617 128 46.24 $25,100 15, S 
8,763 115 15.65 658,606 8 
7,368 171 20.00 1,071,800 S 
7,875 117 17.21 1,122,536 
14,017 734 43.62 2,441,508 
14,286 499 36.48 3,045,589 
3,260 163 43.39 612,510 
16,733 416 24.09 604,238 $ 
10,657 409 46.82 799,320 e 
17,990 433 31.07 1,429,094 
19,240 367 28.4 730,191 





13,344 1,644,368 
































Cleveland Stadium Provided with Brilliant Lich 


re vVHE new municipal stadium of Cleve 
i i Ut 


iio. prominent in the pub 


as the scene of the Schmel- 
heavyweight championship 
July 3. is equipped 


test on 


isually brilliant illumination \t 
110 feet above the ground. 
of the 


d 250 General 


ight of 
stadium roof, 
Electric flood 
rs. each holding a 1,000 


hese 


front edge 


nt lamp. illumi 


THE FLOODLIGHTED CLEVELAND STADIUM PRIOR TO 


nate the entire stadium to an average 


intensity of 20 toot-candles 
stadium cal 
baseball, football 


other sports kor 


In addition to boxing the 
be used at night for 
track 
football the 


give an 


and 


lacrosse 
lights can be 
illumination of 25 foot-candles 
baseball the infield 


lighted to an intensity of 50 foot 


on the gridiron; for 
can be 
candles. An appreciation of such inter 


sities can be gained by considering the 


THE 


adjusted to 


 , 


fact that the average orizontal 
nation of State 
brilliantly lighted 
s about 3.2 foot- 
isual white-way 
vide an averag 
candle 
Phe stadium 

000. has permanent 
tators The total 


tor thre 


Improved Lighting in Residence Section of San Jose 


7 HEN the street-lighting contract 
of the city of San Jose. Calif... 


with the Pacific Gas & Electric 

Co. recently approached its expiration 
date, dissatisfaction with the old lighting 
the residential district, 
chiefly of center-suspension 
ind mast-arm units of 100- or 250-can- 
d prompted the of a 
mprehensive residential street-lighting 
vey in which both the city and the 
pany participated. Cost 
existing equipment were made by 
William P. Bear, the company’s street 
and airport lighting engineer, who also 
tested the effective illumination produced 


equipment in 
nsisting 


power, making 


studies of 


by the various types under actual street 
conditions at night, using a Macbeth il 
luminometer. 

Referring to these tests, City Engineer 
William L. Popp, Western 
City, states that the highest illumination 
the 
lamp equipped with glassware was found 
to be of the order of one-quarter of a 


writing in 


delivered upon street by a 250-cp. 


foot-candle—a low intensity, which made 
it apparent that the illumination from a 
100-cp. lamp is not nearly adequate to 
meet the safety requirements in this day 
The 400- 


cp. lamp equipped with a four-way bowl 


of high-speed vehicular traffic. 


refractor showed double the illumination 


of the 250-cp. lamp. in the same glass 


ware, from 40 feet on. He states: 

“With this data in City Man 
ager Goodwin immediately requested the 
P. G. & E. to replace all existing equip 
ment with the 400-cp. four-way bowl re 
fractor units, except that in some of the 
outlying residential districts 250-ep 
lamps have been installed for the pres 
ClRs.2o 

“The lighting units consist of 
inghouse Multilux 
ranged for 
They are fitted with fire-enameled refles 
tors and Holophane bowl retractors.” 


hand: 


West 
pendent units ar 


6.6-ampere series service. 


The city’s entire lighting budget is ap 
proximately $1.11 per capita. 
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LeT’s TALK 
about POLE COSTS 


am come in for plenty of attention these days. 
Every dollar must be stretched just a little farther. 


Pl lt Merah Toad 


About pole costs. Union Metal Monotubes fall in the 
low price range. Compare them with other steel 
poles —strength for strength— you'll find the prices 
right in line. 


Then consider the advantages incorporated in Mono- 





tubes which you do not get in other poles — one-piece 
construction, no horizontal joints, choice of two 
types of anchorage, cold-rolled steel, better appear- 
ance —all for the same price as ordinary poles. And 
because Monotube construction reduces corrosion 


to a minimum, these poles last longer. 


Install Monotubes jointly with other utilities. Use 
them for distribution lines, trolley span wires, feeder 
lines, traffic signals or what you will. Monotubes 


will cut costs for you year after year. 


At whatever price you wish to pay for poles or for 





lighting standards, Union Metal offers you an out- 
standing buy. The line is complete. There is a pole— 
Monotube or Fluted Steel — and lighting standard — 
Pressed Steel or Ferronite (super cast iron)—to match 
every requirement of style and price. Write us for 
complete information or request a Union Metal 


engineer to call. 


THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY ¢ ¢ CANTON, OHIO 


SALES OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Dallas, Atlanta 


. (es 


Distributors \ 
Sg General Electric Merchandise Distributors ane 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. ¥ 
: . =e 
Monotube Poles with ornamental base used for Offices in all principal cities 


distribution lines and trolley span wire support. Abroad: The Canadian General Electric Co.; 


The International General Electric Co. Inc. 


UNION METAL MONOTUBE POLES 


ber to mention Tue American City 
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Laying New York’s First Water Mains in 1800 


The building in the background is the old Federal Hall at Nassau and Wall Streets 





